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PEEFACE 

Some of the chapters of this v-olume originally 
appeared as serial articles in The Modem Remeiv, 
from which they are reprinted by the kind 
permission of its editor. 

This volume contains many facts gleaned from 
the records of Britishers to account for the rise of 
the Christian Power in India — facts not referred 
to in any work on Indian History of the British 
period written by foreigners or Indians. 
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RISE OF THE 


Christian Power in India 

CHAPTER XLII 

The First Lord Minto’s Administration 

( 1807-1813 A. D. ) 

Tlie unjust and aggressive war on the Maratha 
princes commenced by the Marquess Wellesley 
had been brought to a close in a manner not 
reflecting much credit eitlier on the valour or on 
th(> diplomatic skill of the Eui’opean Christian 
soldiers or administrator's then in India. The 
retreat of the troops under the command of 
General Monson before H(»lkar ; Lord Lake’s 
repeated failures in reducing the fort of 
Hharatpur ; tlie restoration of the fortress of 
(Jwalior and the province of Gohud to the 
Mahaj'aja Sindhia ; and finally, the restoration of 
his teiTitories and possessions to Jeswant Kao 
Holkar, did not certainly raise the prestige of the 
European Christian generals and administrators in 
India. The Marquess Wellesley had also pressed 
the Maratha princes to accept his nefarious scheme 
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of Subsidiary Alliance. But excepting the Peishwa, 
no other Maratha prince, — neither Sindhia nor 
Holkar nor even the Raja of Berar, was willing to 
place this yoke on his own neck. * 

The sum total, then, of the second Maratha 
war was this ; that the Raja of Berar and Sindhia 
were made to part with some of their fertile 
provinces, but they did not lose their independence 
and were not reduced to the position of feudatory 
princes, like the Nizam or the Peishwa, under the 
protection of the British Government of India. 
Holkar also was veiy fortunate, since he neither 
lost his independence nor any portion of his 
territory. 

The British were then having a very critical 
time in India. The charm of their military supremacy 
was a thing of the past. They were the laughing 
stock of all the independent states of India, f Then 

British prestiffe in India had iiuhvd fallen to aviny 
low ebb, and it is no(?o.ssaiT to tro bade to the expedition 
against thoMarathas undertaken in tlie regiino of Wairen 
Hkstings to find a parallel to the lu'avy blow which liad 
been stnick at Rritisli dominion in India. The ambitious 
designs of the Europeans liad lieen fnistrated. 

t Lord Minto, in his secret and separate general letter 
dated ^lay 10, 1808, to the Directors of the East India 
Company, concerning the disposition of the native states, 
wi'ote 

*‘We have every reason to believe that aU the states of 
India are satisfied of our disinclination to extend our 
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their throwing overboard the princes of Rajputana, 
especially the Rana of Gohud, who had rendered 
them assistance in their hour of need and without 
whose help they would have, in all probability, 
been swept out of the country, not only amounted 
to base ingratitude but bad faith of a diabolical 
character. Of course their designs regarding the 
native states, given expression to by Sir George 
Barlow already referred to in Chapter XL, were 
not known to the ruling princes of India. 


dominions or to invade their rights, and of oiu* solicitude 
to maintain p('aoe. But those states of yrhich the power 
and dominion have been abridged, or of which tlie influence 
has been circiimscribod and against which the field of 
ambition and enterprise has been closed by the political 
position of the British power and as(iendancy in India, 
cannpt re^isonably bo supposed to entertain tliat sense of 
common interest Avith the British Government which 
should induce them to prefer the security of their actual 
condition to tlic alluring prospect of rc‘, stored possassions, 
consequence, and authority. And demonstrations of the 
-dangers to which their authority and independence would 
be exposed by the ambit ion of France would have little 
weight when opposed to the assurance of restoration to 
the dominion they have lost. . 

‘'With states of another description, engagements of 
co-opomtion might no doubt be formed, provided 
these engagements should involve obligations of defensive 
allianco against all enemies. Of such alliances there is too 
much reason to doubt the efficiency and policy.^’ 
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The inhabitants of the territories then under 
the administration of the British Company were 
groaning under the pressure of taxation imposed on 
t^em. It should be remembered that England never 
spent a single farthing for the acquisition of India., 
The empire which the British have built for them- 
selves in India was brought into existence wholly 
and solely at the expense of the treasure of the 
natives of India and mainly of their Wood, too. 

But not only did India pay for all these wars 
which enabled the British to establish tlu'ir empire, 
but all the suri)lus revenue of India was drained, 
out of the country to pay dividends to the Christian 
merchants constituting the East India Company. 
Even a writer of such liberal sentiments as James 
Mill, the well-known author of an Indian History, 
did not feel ashamed to say : 

‘‘The linancial results of the operations of Governinent 
from the close of the first administration of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, till the prcvscnt remarkable era, ( i. e., 1806 ), 
should now ho adducted. As regards the British nation, it 
is in these results that the good or evil of its operations in 
India is wdiolly to be found. If India affords a surplus 
revenue whir it ran he sent to England, thus far is huiia 
he^iefidal to England!' ( VoL VLp, 471 ) 

But the wars which the Marquess Wellesley 
carried on, did not afford a surplus revenue which 
could be sent to England. It was on that account 
that the Directors of the East India Company in 
England ordered their (Jovernor-General in India to 
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oeawse from war, and on his persisting in it, they 
were obliged to order his recall from India. 

When Lord Minto arrived in India, the finances 
of the Government were tottering under the burden, 
imposed i]i)on them by the Maratha war* 


* ‘Lord Minto lett Englaiid for India in December 1806 
and assumed the reins of Govominent at Calcutta on July 
3, 1807. He was a friend of Burke. I^ady Minto in her 
work on Lord Minto in India writes :~ 

''Lord Miiito’s early and intimate connection with Burke 
was the keynote of his political career. For that great man 
.he fainaod an onthusiatstit* affection whicli was returned 
with so much tendeniess and confidence tliat, when 
induUring after long years in a retrospect of their old 
friendvship, he was al)le to say, *I btilievo I was among those 
wliom Burke loved best, and most tnisted.’ 

"It was no doubt du(i to Sir Gilbert’s ardent sympathy 
with the views and the labours of his friend that in 1782 
he was designated as (uie of the seven Parliamentary 
Directors ( the seven kings, as tliey w^ere called ) to 
be appointed under the provisions of Mr. Fox’s India Bill. 

"The nieasuT'e was l<.»st, and as with it collapsed the 
ministry and the reign of the MTiig iiariy, the honour was 
a barren one ; hut his first appearance on the political stage 
in a leading j>art was nevertheless destined to be connected 
with the interests of India. Two sessions had passed since 
he and Mirabeau stood together at the Bar of tlie House of 
Commons to listen to the great tribime of England, when 
Sir Gilbert himself made his first important effort in that 
formidable assembly, and moved the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey in a speech which elicited the warm admira* 
tion of its most illustrious inembei’s. 
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Such was the critical situation of the British 
during the latter half of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. Their prestige as a military 
nation was as its lowest ebb ; their treasuries were 
enfi)ty and their public credit was shaken. 


“In the following year he became one of the managers 
in the trial of Warren Hastings. ‘His earnest desire,’ he 
said in liis opening speech on that occassion, ‘to befriend 
the natives of India had decided lam to undertake a busi- 
ness in many respecjts most uncongenial to his nature.’ But 
another determining cause was the urgency with which 
Bprke besought him to throw off his modesty, his only * 
&ult’, and the warmth of encouiHgement which hailed his 
opening effort. A note writtaai in December 1 787 and sent 
to Sir Gilbert with a book intended to l>e of use to him 
while engaged in the preparation of his charge against Sir 
Elijah Impey, ends thus : 

‘God bless you and forward your good imdertaking. Stick 
to it. You have years before you, and if I were of your 
age, and had your talents and your manners, I should not 
despair of seeing India a liappy countiy in a few yeai'S. 

Yo\u*h Ever, 

E. BxriiKK.’ ” 

To imderstand his Indian policy, it is nocessaiy to know 
something of his antecedents before his assumption of the- 
office of Governor-General of India. Happily, the details of 
his, pre^Indian career are supplied by the . three volumes of 
}^Life emd Letters from 1752 to 1806 by his great niece^ 
tho Counte^is of Minto, published in 1874. 

Although Lord Minto was a great friend of Burke, that 
fri^dship came to an end on the outbreak of french 
Bevolution. Henceforth he paid homage to Pitt, into whose' 
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LordMinto had to devise means for the defence 
of India. It should be remembered that at the time 
of which we are taking note, there was the possibi- 
lity of rebellion of the inhabitants in the terri- 
tories under the administration of the Europeans, 
as well as of invasion of those territories 
by the independent powers of India, and possi- 
bly also by the sovereign of Afghanistan. Lord 
Minto fully understood the position and took mea- 
sures to avert the dangers which stared the Euro- 
peans in the face. 

It is necessary to describe the measures adopted 
by him, which saved the expulsion of his co-religion- 
ists and compatriots from India. 

First of all, there was the possibility, as said 
before, of the inhabitants of those temtories wliich 
wei’e then under the administration of the British, 
rising in arms against the alien usupers of their 

confidence he wormed himself. He had been offered the 
Q-overaorship of Madras, but detiined it. But Pitt rewarded 
his adhesion to him by appointing him Viceroy of Corsica, a 
post wliic'h he held till 1796. Aftcrwaixis lie was appointed 
minister at Vienna and held tlie post imtil the end of 1801, 
Pitt was no Little Englander. He was desirous of foundl- 
ing a British Empire in India to compensate for the loss 
of America. As a conlidontial friend and protege of Pitt, 
in all human probability, he was thorouglily ae(iuamted 
witli PitPs views and so during his administotion he tried 
to give effect to those views. This explains his vigorous 
foreign policy while ruling India. 
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rights and independence, and driving them out of 
the country. To prevent this contingency arising 
the Europeans acted on the maxim of divide 
etirnpera ; and also generally excluded Indians from 
offices of trust and posts of responsibility. But 
there was something worse. The state of disorder 
then existing in Bengal was such that it could not 
have been worse if Loi*d Minto and his predecessors 
had deliberately devised means to prevoJit the people 
from uniting, on tlie assumption that in the miseries 
of the natives of India lay the strength of their 
European rulers and that it was therefore necessary 
to create distractions, disorder and confusion among 
them. There is, of c(mrse, !io proof to show that 
dacoits were let loose among tiiem, or that dacoities 
were encouraged. But there* are also no records to 
show that any effective steps were taken to prevent 
dacoities. Lord Dufferin, in his famous speech at 
St Andrew’s Dinnei*, ('alcutta, on the 30th of 
iSiovember, 1888, said : — 

"‘Indeed, it was only the other day that I was reading a 
life of Lord Minto, who mentions ineMontally that in liis 
time wliole districts within twenty nnles of Calf3utta were 
at the mercy of dacoits, and Hiis after .the English liad been 
more than fifty ycai's in the occupation of Bengal.” 

Bnt Lord Dufferin did not offer any explanation 
for the existence of dacoits and the perpetration of 
dacoities in Bengal. It should bo remembered that 
the natives of England had been ruling in Bengal 
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Bver since their .(gaining the battle of Plassey in 
1757, They had established their supremacy there 
for above half a century, and yet it is a significant 
fact that dacoits thrived and floniished there when 
Lord Minto was the Governor-General.'*' 

Regarding the dacoits and their offences, James 
Mill writes ; — 

“This class of offences did not diminish under the Eng- 
lish Government and its legislative provisions. Tt increased, 
to a degree highly disgraceful to the legislation of a civiliz- 
ed people. If imrmspd inuhr the English Governme^ntf not 
only to a degree of ivhich there seems to have been no exam- 
pie under the native (lovernmenfs of India, Imt to a degree 
surpassing mhat iras ever unlmssed in any eotintry in whM 
iaw and government eould with any degree of pregrriety be 
said to exist.'' (V, 387). 

Prom the sentences we have put in italics, it 
might bo possible for a historian to suggest that the 

* To be fair to Lord Minto. it is necessary to say 
that the dac'oits wci’o not brought into existence by him ; 
but the dacoits and the dacoities were the results of the 
so-called judicial reforms of the Marquess Cornwallis. 
There can be no doubt 1h«at the Marquess Cornwallis 
introduced these so-called reforms with the object of 
creating distractions in India. Lord Minto took advantage 
of the state of affairs then prevailing in the territorieii 
under his administration, and it doe^s not appear that he 
ever took such effective steps to either bring the dacoits 
to book or to prevent the dacoities from taking place a$ 
were undertaken by his successor, the Marquess of 
Hastings, to ostensibly crush the Pindarees. 
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British Government of India of that period bad 
hand in encouraging dacoits for the purposes al- 
ready mentioned above. But in the absence of 
positive proof, we would not go so far. We would 
only say that effective steps were not taken to put 
down or even to discourage dacoities. 

Sir Henry Strachey, one of the British judges^ 
in India in the beginning of tlie nineteenth century,, 
also wrote ; — 

'*The crime of dacoity haSy I believe, hvcreased greatly y 
mm the Briiish administration of jmtke/’ 

In 1808, the judge of circuit in the Rajeshahye 
division also wrote : — 

“That dacoity is voi-y prevalent in Rajeshahye has^ 
been often stated. But if its vast extent were known ; 
if the scenes of liorror, tlie minders, the burnings, tlic 
excessive cruelties, wliidi are continually i)erpetmted 
here, were properly represented to Government, 1 am 
confident that some measures would be adoptid, to re“ 
medy the evil Yet the situcdion of the> people is mt suffi- 
ciently attended to. It cannot he dmiedy that, in point of 
fad, there is m protection for persom ar property 

Mr. Bowdeswell, the Secretary to Cirovemment, 
reported in 1809, that : — 

*'To the people of India there is no protection, either of 
persons or of property.^* 

Regarding the operations of the dacoits, James- 
Mill truly observed 

‘‘Such is the military strengtli of the British Govern- 
ment in Bengal, that it could exterminate all the m- 
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liabitaiits with the utmost ease ; such at the same time 
is its ciml weakness, that it is unable to save the commu- 
nity from runnin?? into that extreme disorder where the 
villain is more powerful to intimidate than the Govern- 
ment to protect.” (V. p ; 410). 

Would it be very unfair to infer from the 
above extracts that it was not the poKcy of the 
Government of those days to protect the people 
against the dacoits, for the prosperity and welfare, 
and consequent strengh of the people meant danger 
to the alien, unsympathetic and selfish rulers of the 
land during that period ? This was the state of 
affairs in India after over half-a-century’s adminis- 
tration of the country by the servants of the 
East India Company. * 


* It is necessary to ccive Lord Minto’s explanation 
of the existence of dacioits and the perpetmtion of dacoities. 
In a letter to Lady Minto, extiacts from which are given 
in “Lord Minto in India” (i)ago 185), Lord Minto wrote :~~ 
“They ( the dacoits ) have of late come within thirty 
miles of Barrackpore. The crime of gang robbery hm 
at all times, though in different degrees, obtained a foot* 
ing in Bengal. The prevalence of the offence, occasioned 
by its success and impunity, has been much greater in 
this civilised and flourishing part of India, than in the 
wilder territories adjoining, which have not euioyed sa 
long the advantages of a regular and legal government ; 
and it appears at first sight mortifying to the^ 
English administration of these provinces, that our oldest 
possessions should be the worst protected against the 
evils of lawless violence* 
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A passing allusion must be made liere to the 
tone adopted by all British writers on Indian 
history while speaking of the benefits conferred 
by their mle on the people of India. These writers 
are nerer tired of describing, by mainly indenting 
on their imagination, the so-called anarchy alleged 
to have prevailed in India on the break-up of the 
Mc^hul Empire. But so far they have not adduced 

‘‘It has been said that tlui prosperity and undisturbed 
tranquillity of these lower provinces, which liave never 
seen war Avithin their limits diming the present generation 
of #ieir inliabilants, that is to say, for half a century, have 
afforded two mducfmients to the desperate asvsociiations 
which have so (jonshmtly Iiarassed tliein under the name 
of dac‘oits. First, the riches of the countiy have presented 
the temptation of good plunder. Second, the long security 
which tlie country has enjoyed from foreign enemies, and 
the consequent loss of martial iiahits and character, have 
made the people of Bengal so timid and eneivated, that 
no resistan(*-e is to be apprehended in the act, nor punish- 
mentvS afterwards. Tliere have, however, certainly been 
^other more specific causes for the extraordinary prevahmee 
of the crime at particular quarters. Among these has been 
the nature of our judicial and poUcc establishments. The 
judge and magistrate is an English gentleman ; but all his 
subordinate officers and instruments are necessarily 
The probity and good intention of the English magistrate 
may in general be relied upon ; but his vigilance, personal 
activity, intelligence, or talents, are not equal in all (*ases 
to his integrity. The consequence often is, that the practi- 
cal and efficient pari of the police is cast upon the black 
subaltern officers, amongst whom, it is hardly too much to 
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any evidence to prove that anarchy existed in 
India previous to the assumption of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal by the British. During the last 
days of the Moghul Empire, while that empire was 
in extre?ni% military adventurers and also the 
servants of the Moghul Emperors tried to dismem- 
ber the empire and succeeded in setting up in- 
c](i)ondent kingdoms in several provinces of India. 

say, ^iltliou^?}i it sounds like an uncharitable partiality to 
rny own fair complexion, that there is scarcely an exception 
to universal venality and comiption.” 

There is a proverb current in India that whosoever goes 
1o Lanka (Ceylon) turns a cannibal Suit was no wonder 
that Lord Mirito, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a fiiend 
of Ihiike, liad moved (ho impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey 
and been one of th(^ manaffers of the trial of Warren 
HastingvS. should, after breathing tlic atmosphere of the 
An#2:1o-Indian soci("ty of India, have nourished imcharitable 
feelings towards the people of India, and libelled and abused 
them to his heart’s (‘ontent. It is luilnral for Anglo-Indians 
to credit their county men with whatever good traits they 
discover in the administration (jf India, mid impute the 
faults to tlie. nalive Indian officers or natives of the country 
whciiev(3r anything goes wrong in the government of this 
country. Yes, IndiaiiS arc made scapegoats for all crimeS' 
of omission and commission in Indian affairs ! The British 
officers—thoso who constituted the class whom Lord Minto’s 
deceased friend Burlce described as 'birds of prey and 
passage in India’, who came out to India to shake the' 
pagoda tree and grow rich and on their return to their 
native country to play “Nabobs”, were all immaculate- 
beings and therefore “the probity and good intentions of the 
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It was in this manner that Asaf Jah at Haidarabad 
and Saadat Khan in Onde established their inde- 
pendent principalities. But there was no anarchy 
or internal disorder anywhere. There was no doubt 
some bloodshed, for no independent principality 
•could have been brought into existence without 
waging wans and fighting battles. But it can be 
proved from historical facts that there were more 
wars and battles in Europe during the 18th, and the 
beginning of the lOtli century — in fact till the 
defeat and capture of Napoleon at Waterloo — than 
in India at the time when the Moghul Rmpire was 
tottering to pieces, or independent principalities 


English magistrate may in general be relied upon.'” Lord 
Minto was a believer in the myth that the co-religionists 
and compatriots of Clive and Warren Hastings wore, like 
Ceasar’s wife, above all vsuspicion. 

In some of the extiacts made above, it is admitted that 
in the territorievS niled by Native princes there was not such 
anarchy as in the adjoining British territory. Yet these 
Native territoriCvS had subordinate officers derived from 
the same class of Indians as that from which the corres- 
ponding class of the Indian seivants of the East India 
Company were drawn. Had the Company then the mis- 
fortune of attraciting to its sorvioe a veiy much larger 
proportion of lascals than were drawn to the service of 
the Native princes ? In Lord Minto’s opinion, British 
territory was richer than the adjoining native territory, 
and that was one cause of the dacoities in the Bi^tish terri- 
tory. But where are the proofs of this superior wealth ? That 
British subjects were emasculated is a damaging admission. 
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and states were being raised by the disloyal ser- 
vants of the Moghul Emperors or by the Marathas 
<»r Rajputs. But the rulers of all these newly 
•established states made it a principal object of their,* 
■administration to be acquainted with the wants 
and desires of their subjects and to afford pro- 
tection to their person-s and properties, it cannot 
be said that anarchj'^ or intemal disorder existed 
in any foim or shape in these newly raised in- 
dependent states. But this cannot be said of the 
British rulers of that age and the territories under 
their administration. It seems that they never 
cared for the welfare or prosperity of their subjects 
whose persons and properties they never took any 
step to pi'otect. 

It is also a singular fact that distractions and 
disorders commenced to appear in the different 
states of India not very long after the British 
established themselves as a political power in 
Bengal. It ipay hence be presumed that the Euro- 
peans sent emissaries to the states and principali- 
ties of Indian India to create distraction and con- 
fusion and disorder in tliem in order that they 
might be able to extend their power. It was the 
Europeans who helped the Nawab Vizir of Oude 
to murder in cold blood the brave inhabitants of 
Rohilkhand. 

So then, though it may not have been a matter 
of political expediency during the administration of 
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Lord Minto not to give peace or afford security to^ 
the persons and properties of the inhabitants of 
the territories then under the rule of the East 
India Company, such peace and security were not 
enjoyed by them. 

But the rising in arms of Indians of their own 
territories against their tyrannical rule was not the 
only danger whicli the British had to apprehend. 
The Marathas had been defeated but not altogether 
cruslied. It was quite possible for them to combine 
again and take revenge on their British persecutors 
and jiggrossors. The persecutions to which Holkar 
had been subjected for so many years, the 
disapp()intra(mts which he had met with, told on 
his liealth and he went out of his mind and 
became insane in 1808. Holkar was au ambitious 
prince and his becoming insane was vory fortunate 
for the British at this critical period of their 
existence in India. So Lord Minto had no fear 
from Holkar. The character of Jeswant Rao Holkar 
lias been thus described by Captain Grant Duff, 
He writes : — 

“The chief feature of Jeswant Rao Holkar’s character 
was that hardy spirit of energy and enterprise which, 
though, Like that of his countrymen, boimdless in success, 
was also not to be discouraged by trying reverses. He was 
likewise better educated than Marathas in general, and 
could write both the Persian language and his own : his 
manner was frank, and could be courteous . ; , In 
person his stature was low, but he was of a verylactive 
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strong make ; though his complexion was dark, and he 
had lost an eye by the accidental bursting of a match lock, 
the expression of his countenance was not disagreeable, 
and bespoke something of droll humor, as well as of 
manly boldness.” ( P. 606 ) 

The derangement of the intellect of such a 
prince was not a small gain to the British, who 
were further fortunate when it was settled that the 
government of Holkar’s dominions should be 
administered by a regency controlled by Ameer 
Khan, but under the nominal authority of Tulsibai, 
the favourite mistress of Jeswant Rao. On the 
death of Jeswant Rao, she adopted Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, a boy of four years of age, and in his 
name, continued to govern. 

Ameer Khan was a Pathan soldier of fortune, 
and a loader of those men who were known in 
Indian history as Pindaries. The position which 
Ameer Khan came to occupy in the government 
of Holkar’s dominion was an event highly favour- 
ble to tiie cause of the British. Captain Drant 
Dutr writes : " 

‘Amcor Khan was soon recalled to Rajputana in the 
proseemtion of his own views, which were solely bent 
upon the extention of predatory power for the interest 

of hiinstilf and his ferocious band of Patlums When 

it suited his views of plunder. Ameer Khan sometimes 
advancsod claims in Holkar’s name but those cimms were 
not pressed ivJierc th/* consequences might involve the state 
of Holkar with the British Uovernment:* ( P, 607 ). 

The words put in italics in the above extract 
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dearly show how anxious Ameer Khan was to be 
in the good graces of the Christian Government of 
India. He further served as its cat’spaw by not 
^bringing about order and good government in the 
state of which he was the virtual dictator. Giant 
Duff writes : — 

“The Government, if such if may be designated, of 
Holkar was alternately swayed by two factions, the 
Maiathas and the Pathans, who were constantly 
intriguing against each other, and notliing could exceed the 
state of anarchy which prevailed ‘throughout the country’.” 

Tliis was exactly what suited the purpose of 
the British rulers. For the same historian writes, 
that 

“It was expected tiiat their ( the Maratlia Chiefs’ ) 
domestic wars, the phmder of their neighbours, and the 
fear qf losing what they possessed, would deter them 
from hostile proceedings against the British Government.” 

So then it would not reijuire much exercise of 
one’s intelligence to infer that all the distractions 
and anarchy in the Holkar’s Government, may have 
been created througli the instrumentality of Ameer 
Khan and served the selfish ends of the British. 
From the Governinont of Holkar there was no 
■danger to the Company; nay, on the contrary, from 
the fact that Ameer Khan wa.s the virtual dictator 
of that state, they expected help and assistance from 
him to keep their position secure in India. 

But from the other Maratha princes, especially 
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Sindhia, there was the, danger of invasion of thw 
territories. The frontiers of British India were at 
this time contiguous to those of the Maratha princes, 
vix., the Baja of Berar and the Maharaja Sindhia 
Both these princes had been defeated byj:he British 
Government and made to p.^rt with a large portion 
of their dominions. It was not impossible that these 
princes would take revenge on the Britishers, since 
vengeance sleeps long but never dies. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, that steps should be 
taken to prevent Sindhia, known to have been an 
ambitious prince, as well as the Raja of Berar from 
committing any miscliief in British India The 
finances of the Company were not such as to have 
allowed them to maintain a large army to guard 
their frontiers against the inroads of any of the 
Maratha princes. It seems to us jHiat the British 
effected their own safety by creating distractions 
and disorders in the states of the Maratha Princes, 
not only by sending their own emissaries into those 
states, but keeping in their pay, as well as en- 
conraging the Pindarics. We have arrived at this 
opinion by taking into consideration the facts and 
circumstances described below. 

The Marquess Wellesley never concealed the 
fact that he desired to create distractions in the 
dominions of Dowlut Rao Sindhia when he was 
going to wax with Tippu and trying to impose his 
scheme of subsidiary alliance on the neck of 
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Peishwa. At that time Dowlut Rao Sindhia was m 
the Deccan and it was considered necessary by the 
Governor-General that that Prince should return to 
Hindustan. To effect this, he did not scruple to 
instruct his subordinates to devise means and send 
emissaries to that prince dominion to stir up dis- 
tractions. Again, when he wanted to go to war 
with the Maratha confederates, he instructed General 
Lake, then in the Upper Provinces, to send emis- 
saries to Sindhia's territories for the sole purpose 
of creating disorder. It is evident from the Mar- 
quess Wellesley’s published despatches that, that 
Governor-General indulged in conspiracies and intri- 
gues against Dowlut Rao ISindhia. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to presume that at this critical 
period of their history in India, tiie British rulers 
should have also adopted the very same means 
which the Marquess Wellesley had done with such 
marked success not very long ago. in this connec- 
tion, Sir George Barlow’s policy — ^a policy, which 
declaredly looks to the disputes and wars of its 
neighbours, as one of the chief sources of its (British 
Government’s) security” — should not be lost sight of. 

Moreover, an embassy had been despatched to^ 
Persia under Sir John Malcolm with the avowed 
object of instigating the Mohamedan severeign of 
that country to invade the territory of a friendly^ 
and besides a Mohamedan prince, that is, of Afgha- 
nistan, to prevent the latter from ever giving 
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trouble to the Europeans. in India. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this Persian embassy later on. 
What we want here to emphasize is this, that while 
•steps had been taken to prevent an independent 
power several thousands of miles away from the 
frontiers of British India from giving any trouble 
to the British Government, was it probable that 
precautionary measures should have been neglec- 
ted against the inroads of the Maratha princes, 
especially when we remember the fact that they 
had been wronged and injured and were therefore 
expected to take revenge on the Government of 
India ? The frontiers of British India and of the 
territories under the administration of the Maratha 
princes were contiguous and therefore it was much 
easier for the latter to always harass and give 
endless trouble to the British than for the Afghan 
sovereign to cross rocky passes and march 
through deserts before he could reach the 
British territories in India, The very existence of 
distractions and disorders in the dominions of the 
Maratha princes should lead us to suspect that 
these were mostly the work of the emissaries of 
the British Government. 

It was not only by means of emissaries that 
the Europeans created all these distractions, but it is 
also most probable that the services of the Pindarics 
were also utilised for bringing about this miserable 
estate of affairs in the Maratha states. It is not 
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necessary here to devote much space to tracing the 
origin of the Pindaries. Regarding them Professor 
H. H. Wilson writes : — 

“The Pindaries, as a body of irregular horse, serving 
without pay, and receiving in lieu of it, license to plunder, 
appear to have originated in the South of India, constitu- 
ting an element in the composition of the armies of the 
last Mdhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, After their 
downfall, the services of the Pindaries were transferred 
to the Marathas with whom they seived against Aurang- 
aeb, and at a still later date, after tliat event, their 
leaders settled chiefly in Malwa. and attaching themselves 
respectively to Sindliia and Holkar, became distinguished 
as Sindhia Sliahi, and Holkar Shahi Pindaries, receiving 
grants of land chiefly in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, 
for the maintenance of themselves and their followers in 
lime of peace, on the condition of gratuitous co-operation 
in time of war.” 

The Pindaries thus appear to have been a sort of 
tmpaid militia whose services were required only 
in time of war ; at other times they used to lead the 
lives of peaceful cultivators. Lest these Pindaries 
^should give trouble to the Europeans, it would seem 
4hat they were subsidised by them not only to keep 
itiiem out of their territories, but also to create 
distractions in the dominions of the Maratha princes. 
That at one time at least the Pindaries were subsi- 
dised by the Company appears very clearly from 
4be despatciies of the Duke of Wellington. Bating 
ioB letter ftom camp, twelve miles north of the 
^tparha, 29th March, 1803, the Duke of Wellington 
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( at that time Major General the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley ) wrote to lieut General Stuart 

‘1 enclose the translation of a paper, which, with the 
concurrence and advice of Major Malcolm, I have given 
to Appah Saheb’s Yakeel. 

“He has had three thousand Findaries in liis service, 
to whom he gave no pay and who subsisted by plundering 
the Raja of Kolapoor. In order that all these cliiefs may 
oome forward in the service of the Peishwa at the 
present crisis, I have prevailed upon them to cease 
hostilities and, of course, Appa Saheb’s Findaries can no 
longer subsist upon the plunder they might re(iuire‘'in the 
territory of the Raja of Kolapoor * * * /yfee ^ iJhe 
Peishwa ) sJwuld not approt'^e of retaining them^ they rnajy 
either he discharged^ or may he employed in the plunder of 
the enemy unthout pay, aecording to clroumstaneeA^ ; and at 
all emnis, supposi/ng that his Highness should refuse to pay 

their expenses the> charge to the Company will he trifling 

in comparison with the benefit which this detachment must 
derive from keeping this body of Plmlaries out of flolkaPs 
services, and from cutting off our communimfiom with the 
the army.^^ * 

Prom, the words put in italics in the above 
extracts, the motive which prompted the future Iron 
Duke to subsidize the Pindaiies is quite evident 
The reasons which the Hon. Arthur Wellesley 
urged for bribing the Findaries applied with equal 
force to the critical situation in which the Govern- 
ment of India found itself during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Minto. It is not therefore 

Duke of Wellington’s deapatehes, Yol. L, pp. 120-121. 
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improbable that the same means should have also 
been adopted in LordMintos time which the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley had advocated years previously 
to have the Pindarics ‘'employed in the plunder of 
the enemy without pay’*. That these Pindaries were 
in the pay of the Company seems highly probable 
from an incidental circumstance mentioned in a 
foot-note by Captain Grant Duff in his history of 
the Marathas. That Christian author writes : 

“For a long time they ( Pindaries ) respected the pf^rsons 
of the British .subjects, to which the autlior ( Captain Grant 
Duff ) can bear testimo)iy, haviux af^ciden tally passed 
through a body of Pindarim in the middle of a night when 
they had committed excesses ; and to iiim, tlioiigli imarmed 
and unattended, they offojxnl noilher molestation nor 
insult.” 

The only explanation for the Pindaries refraining 
from molesting or insulting British subjects woule 
lie in tlie hypothesis that the Pindaries were in the 
pay of the Company and thondnre were bound not 
to molest or insult them. But those who sow the 
wind, reap the whirl-wind. The Pindaries after all 
commenced raids \n the province^ of British India. 
Captain Grant Duff wi'ites 

“Foi* some time, until the districts in Malwa, Marwar, 
Mewar, and the whole of Kiijputana wore exhausted, and 
the Pindaries were excited to venture on more fertile holds, 
their ravages were chiefly confined to those countries 

and Berar ; But oven had no other causes arisen to 

excite the Pindaries to extend their depredations, it was 
Impossible, in the statx* in wliioh India was left, by the 
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half measures and selfish policy adopted by the British 
Q-overnment, that any part of it could long remain exempt 
from predatory inroad. The Eajput states were ovemm by 
Amir Khan, Sindhia, Holkar and the PindaHss ; and the 
territories of Sindhia and HoDmr, intermixed as they were 
In Malwa, at the hands of a powerful and lawless 
'.soldi ory, soon became lihe Bajputana. common prey.^^ 
(P. Oil.) 

The ''selfish policy,'^ as shown in the words of 
Sir Oeorge Barlow quoted on a pre\dous page, was 
the policy adopted by the British to maintain their 
“security” in India. It has also been hinted at 
before, that tliivS “selfish policy’' must have dictated 
the British to pay and instigate the Pindar ies to create 
distractions in the states of the non-Christian 
princes of India. Of course, all the Pindaries and 
their leaders were not bribed and subsidized. The 
policy w'as to play off one against the other, and 
so acting on this policy, they would have only 
favored a few in order to excite the jealousies oi 
the others and succeed in inducing them to cut each 
other’s throats. It seems almost certain that Ameer 
Khan was one of those whom the British subsidized, 
since he was an intelligent and pow^erful freebooter 
Rnd had also a large following. To this circums- 
tance, perhaps, is to be attributed the fact of his 
never committing raids in the adjacent territories 
‘of British India. 

The provinces then under the administration of 
ihe Company in India, were after all, not free from 
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fte ravages ofthePindaiies. It was towards the closer 
of Lord Minto’s rule, that is, about the year 1812 ,. 
that the Piudaries first made their appearance in 
British India. The real reasons for their raids in 
the British territories cannot be very definitely and 
with certainty stated. It may be, as Captain Grant 
Duff writes, that the Pindaries, after having ex- 
hausted the districts of the native states, “were 
encouraged and excited to venture on more fertile 
fields.” But we suspect that it was the withdrawal 
of the subsidy of certain Pindari leaders which 
might have prompted them to commit ravages in 
the British territories. It is also not impossible 
that the Pindaries were secretly encouraged by the 
independent native princes to make raids on the 
British provinces, as a retaliatory measure against 
what they had suffered at the hands of the Christian 
Government of India. 

The fact being remembered that the Pindaries 
were a sort of irregular militia, who, in time of 
peace, cultivated their fields or followed their own 
professions, and that their services were only re- 
quisitioned as camp followers in time of war to 
plunder and annoy the enemy’s country and army, 
the question naturally arises why after the termina- 
tion of the second Maratha war, the Pindaries, 
instead of leading their peaceful avocations, were 
always in a state of perpetual warfare and created’ 
dii^aiaotions, disorder, confusion and anarchy in' 
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dominions of the principal native princes, with 
whom not very long ago the Europeans had been at 
war? Does not this very fact suggest the answer 
that the Pindarics were: encouraged and bribed by 
the Europeans to create distractions in the native 
states, in order that the Europeans might enjoy 
security in the tend tori es then under their ad- 
ministration ? 

Ameer Khan, as has been already said before, 
was in the pay of the Europeans. -He never crossed 
swords with, or gave trouble to, the latter.* Never- 
theless, they at one time were desirous to crush 
him, when he invaded the dominion of the Raja 
of Berar. It was not out of any love for the Raja 
that the Europeans came to his rescue, but it was 
political expediency which prompted them to adopt 
the course which they did. Ameer Khan’s reasoils 
for invading the Raja of Berar’s territory are thus 
set forth by Professor H. H. Wilson in his edition 
of MUl’s History of India, Yol. YII, p. 216 :— 

“Left without control by the insanity of Holkar, kee(p- 
Ing together a numerous body of troops, for the payment 
of which he possessed no means of liis own, Amir Khaa, 
after exhausting the resources of the Rajput princes, was 
compelled to look abroad for plundei*, and enlarge the 


* This, of course, does not refer to the period when 
Jeswant Rao BoUsar was at war with the British. Even 
then, Ameer Khan seems to have been in secret unider- 
standing with them. 
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field of his depredations. The Raja of Berar was selected 
. as the victim of his necessities. 

^*In the commencement of his political career, Jeswant 
Rao HoLkar had been detained for some time as a prisoner 
at Nagpux’, and according to his own assertion, was 
pillaged by the Raja of jewels of very gi’eat value. Anieer 
KlhaT) now demanded, in the name of liolkar, the restitu- 
tion of the jewels or tlieir price; and, as the demand 
was not complied witli, he moved, in January 1809, to 
the frontiers of Berar with all his force. No serious 
oppo^tion was offered to Ameer Khan^s advance. 

:ii * * * 

“Although not bound by the terms of tlie existing 
treaty to give military aid to the Raja of Nagpur against 
his enemies, yet the aggression of Amk Khan was con- 
sidered by the Bengal (iovemment to mean its vigorous 
interposition. There were grounds for suspecti^ that his 
movements were not unconnected with the discontent of 
the Subahdar of Hyderabad: and altliough the assertions 
of his envoys at Nagpur, that their masters had bee^i 
induced to invade the country by the invitation of the 
Nizam, who had offci-ed to defray the cost of a stdl more 
‘ formidable armament, miglit not be deserving of implicit 
credit, yet the known sympatliies of the parties rendered 
such a league l)etweon them far from improbable. The 
interests of the British power were, therefore, implicated 
with those of the Raja of Berar.” 

The Nizam, it should be remembered, was merely 
.a puppet in the hands of the Company. That -he 
should have ventured to have taken such a step 
as that attributed to him in the above passage, 
without the knowledge or connivance of the British 
Resident at his court, seems very highly improbable. 
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It' appears to us that the Nizam had been inspired' 
by the Europeans at his couii: to intrigue with, , 
and invite Ameer Khan to invade the Raja of 
Berar’s territory, in order first to ruin that Pathan 
soldier of fortune and secondly to inveigle the Raja 
of Berar in the scheme of subsidiary alliance. 
Ameer Khan, although in the pay of the British,, 
was an able and intelligent man. .He was a. tall 
poppy, and as such, although he had proved of 
great service to the Europeans, the latter would 
have been only too delighted to see his downfall 
and death. 

On th(^ other hand, the Raja of Borar, although 
not a strong piince, was a Maratha and smarting 
under the insults and injuries he had been subjected 
to by the British, and thus it was not an im- 
possible or improbable thing for the Raja to con- 
spire against them, since vengeance sloops long,, 
but never dies. At the time when tiie war was^ 
going to be declared against Holkai’, it ivS alleged 
that the Raja of Berar was intriguing with Holkar 
against the British, At that time the (xovernment 
of India pressed the Raja to enter into the scheme 
of subsidiary alliance with them. In the despatch 
of the Governor-General in Council to the Honor- 
able the Secret Committee of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, dated Fort William, March 24th, 
1805, it is stated: — 

On the following day the Resident desired the atten- 
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dieuace of one of the Haja^s principal ministers 
pm^jose of (ionversing with him on the several topios^^n- 
nected with the Governor-GeneraJ's I’ecent instinictions. 

'‘The Resident proceeded to state to him the advan- 
tages which the Raja, might be expected to derive from 
hiB admission to the benefits of the general defensive 
alliance. 

“The arguments employed by the Resident to convince 
the minister of the advantages of the iiroposed arrange- 
ments wrere founded principally on the dangers to which 
the government and the dominions of the l^ja would 
be exposed * under the circumstances in which the 
several states of India might be expected to be placed 
by the successful issue of the contest with Jeswant Rao 
Holhar, observing that the hordes of freebooters, whom our 
success would deprive of immediate employment, would 
direct their depredations against the territories of those 
states which possessed the least efficient means of defence : 
that the principal states of India being connected by 
terms of the most intimate alliance with the British 
Government, which was boimd to protect them, these 
freebooters would probably seek subsistence by plunder- 
ing the teiiitories of the Raja of Berar, and that HLs 
Highness must be sensible of the inadequacy of his own 
military resources to protect his country against the 
ravages to which it would thus be exposed. 

“The Resident concluded by contrasting the danger and 
embamssment of the Raja’s future situation with the 
security arid prosperity of those states which were 
^connected with the British Government by the relations 
»of a defensive alliance, and the Residmit having desired 
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^to oommuiiicate to the Baja the substance of the conversa- 
tion, the minister withdrew. 

# ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“The Resident, therefore, deemed it proper to obtain 
an audience of the Raja for the purpose of conversing 
personally with his Highness and of endeavouiing by a 
just representation of the advantages of the arrangement 
to induce the Baja to propose its adoption. 

“At this confer(^nce the Rc*sident repeated the argu- 
ments which he had employed in his conference with the 
minister. The Baja acknowledged his sense of the danger 
to which his country would be exposed on the conclusion 
of the war, but expressed a confidence in the adequacy 
of his resoui’ces for the defence of his dominion^ against 
common attacks, and stated his conviction that in a case 
of imminent danger ho might depend upon tlie support of 
the British Government. 

^ t ^ ^ 

“The Raja, however, continuing to manifest his reluc- 
tance to the adoption of the proposed arrangement, the 
Resident deemed it inconsistent with the spirit of his 
instruclions to pursue the subject with additional urgency. 

“A appeared to he more admsable to leave the JRaja to the 
operation of future events on his mindy and to trust 
exclusively to the object of obtaining the consent of the Baja 
to the alliance ; unth this view, the. Resident was directed to 
refram from any further agitation of the qmstion, * « « 

Reading the above, and especially the passages 
put in italics, it is evident that tlie .Europeans 
must have earnestly prayed for some imminent 
danger befalling the Raja ofBerar which would 
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oblige him to seek their protection. Regarding 
the anxiety of the Europeans for obtaining 
the accession of the Raja of Berar to the all- 
iance, it will not be straining one’s imagination too 
much to predict that they must have taken raeans^ 
to bring about such a state of affairs as would 
threaten the veiy exivStence of the Raja of Berar. It 
was not impossible then for them to- have indirectly 
induced Ameer Khan through their puppet the Niz- 
am, to have attacked the Raja of Berar and then to 
show their disinterestedness to have come to the 
rescue of the latter so as to make him believe that 
they were his true friends. It was no doubt double- 
dealing, or, to quote the proverb, ‘hunting with the 
hound and running with the hare.’ But witliout 
double-dealing, without acting on tlie maxims and 
suggestions of Machiavelii, it was impossible for the 
Europeans tp obtain power and establish their 
supremacy in India. 

Ameer Khan protested against the Company 
rendering aid to the Raja of Berar. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson writes that Ameer Khan, 

“appealed with unanswerable jasli(JO, although with no^ 
avail, to the stipulation of the <’xistin^ troaiy with Holkar 
on whose behalf he pi*etendedto act. which engaged that the^ 
British Government would not in any manner whatever 

interfere in his affairs : and he argue/l tliat the conduct of 

the Government was a inaaife.si infraction of the treaty, and 
a breach of the solemn promises madv^, to Joswant Rao, that 
it would not meddle with his claims upon the Raja of Berar... 
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These representations were no longer likely to be of 
any weight.” ( YII. 218 ) 

The British assembled an army to punish Ameer 
Khan. That Pathan soldier of fortune had no heart 
or perhaps it did not suit his policy, as he had been 
in secret understanding with them, to fight. On the 
approach of the army led by the British oflicers 
Ameer Khan precipitately '‘etreatod from the Raja 
of Bonir’s territory. The Hj-itish also did not 
pursue him ; for, 

''Ailhough fora scixson ” writes Professor Wilson, vii, 220, 
*‘it was in ctontojiYiplation to (iontinue niiiitary operations 
until the coinploto destruction of Amir Khan\s power 
should have been efTe^etcd, yet. the probability that the 
prosecution of this pulic^y might lead to a jirotracted and 
expensive series of hostilities induced the G-overnor- 
Gcneral to depart from liis original design, and content 
hi?ns ‘If with the ac.cnmplishment of the main object of 
the armament. Their tTO{)ps wore t]i(U*efore recalled to 
their several sUxtions in the Company ‘s territories and of 
those of their allies.”* 


* Lord Minto felt “tlnit an enterprising and ambitious 
Musalinan (^liief, attlie lieadof a numerous army, irresistible 
by any power except that of the Company, should not be 
permitted to establish his authority, on the mins of the 
Raja’vS dominions, over territories (contiguous to those of 
the Nizam, with whom (jommunity of religion, combined 
with local power and resource, might lead to the formation 
of projects pmbably not imcongenial to the mind of tiie 
Nizam himself, and certainly consistent with the views 
and hopes of a powerful party in his court for the subver- 
sion of the British alliance,” {Minto in India, p. 192). 

3 
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TJiere were exijeditions against some of tlie 
petty chiefs of Bundolkhand and also a little war 
in Travancore. 

Thus, although Lord Miiito considered the Indian 
Empire safe either from tlie rebellion of the inhabi- 
tants of the teiritories then under the administra- 
tion of his countrymen, or from the aggi’essioii of 
the Maratha princes, there was still apprehension 
of invasion of India by some foreign power or 
powers. For the first time in tlie history of British 
India, the North-western Frontier assumed an import- 
ance which it has over sinc(‘ maintained in its ad- 
ministration. 

Lord MintoV administration of India is noted 
for its foreign policy and Inmoe more than a pass- 
ing allusion should be made to it. But none of the 
measures of his foreign policy originated with him. 
He merely carried out and gave effect to wliat had 
already been initiated by tiw. Afarquoss Wellesley. 

The king of Afglianisthan had, during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Minto. a grand opportunity of 
invading India. But Marquess Wellesley had taken 
steps which had tlie effect of paralysing the energi- 
es and attempts on the part of that Afghan sover- 
eign to invade India with any certainty of success. 
It was no longer now Zeman Shah who iniled the 
turbulent Afghans ; it is cerlaiii that had that 
prince been imling in Afghaiiisthan during the ad- 
ministration of India by Lord Minto, he would have 
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made some attempts to take advantage of the critic- 
al position of the British in India and invaded it. 

The measures which the Marquess Wellesley had 
initiated in preventing the Afghan sovereign from 
ever invading India were also given full effect to 
by Lord Minto, It was the Marquess Wellesley 
who, to disable Zeman Shah from invading India, 
sent an embassy to Persia and opened intrigues 
with the inhabitants of Sindh and the Punjab pro- 
vinces, which were at that time, nominally at least, 
subject to the King of Cabul. Not very long after 
his arrival in Tndia^the Marquess Wellesley directed 
his attention to checking the movements towards 
India of the Afghan sovereign. With this object 
in view he wrote to tiio Hon. Jonathan Duncan, at 
that time (jovernor of Bombay, a Jettcr dated Port 
William, 8th October, 1798. In this lettei*, he wrote: — 

“I cDiienr with you in thinlring that tlio seivices of the 
native? agent whom you have appointed to reside at Bushire 
may be usofuily employed for the purpose mentioned in 
that letter ; and as the probability of the invasion of 
Hindustan by Zeman Shah seems to increase, I am of 
opinion that Mehdi Ali Khan cannot too soon commence 

his operations at the court of Baba Khan, It would 

certainly he a very desirable object to ejaacite such an alamh 
in that (pmrter as may cither induce the Shah to relinquish 
his projected expedition, or may recall him, should he have 
actually embarked on it” 

The words put in italics show how aimous the 
Governor-General was to prevent Zaman Shah from 
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invading India. He was not content with what the 
(Governor of Bombay had done by sending an agent 
to Bushii'C. He sent an embassy to Persia under 
a British officer. It is an English saying that am- 
bassadors are sent abroad to lie for their countries. 
8o lying was the principtd mission of the British 
ambassador despatched to the court of Persia. The 
name of this ambassador was Captain (afterwards 
the well-known Sir John) IVlalcolm. IL* was sent 
to Persia towards the end of the year J7hf). In his 
letter of instmctions dated William, lOlh Octobei*, 
1799, Colonel Kirkpatrick, military secretary to the 
Marquess Wellesley, wrote to Malcolm : — 

‘‘At Bombay you will be furnished V)y tlie Covornor- 
in-Coimci] wdtli copies of all the (‘.orresponderux' which 
has passed ])otwocn him and Mehdi Alii Khan, a native 
agent employed for some time past by 31 r. Duncan, under 
the invstructions of the Govornoi-Oeneral, in openincr and 
conducting a negotiation at the court of Persia wdtli a 
view to preventing Zernaun Slndi from oxocutinf;* his fro- 
quently reiiew^ed projects against Hindustan.” 

:ic 5|« sis iK 

“You will apprize the court of Persia of your deputa- 
tion as soon as possible after your arrival, either at Busso- 
rah or at Bagdad, intimating in general terms, that the 
object of it is to revive the good understanding and 
friendship which anciojitly subsisted between the Persian 
and the British Govi^riiments. It is not desirable that you 
should be more particjular with any person who may bo 
sent to meet you, or to ascertain the design of your mis- 
sion ; but if much pressed on the subject you may 
signify, that among other things, you have been instructed 
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to endeavour to extend and improve the coinmerciaJ 
intercourse between Persia and the British positiouvS in 
India.’’ 

Of course, this was a. pure and simple lie, for 
such was not the real object of the mission. The 
real object is disclosed in the letter; foi‘, continued 
Colonel Kirkpati’ick 

"‘The primary puriioso of your mission is to prevent 
Zemaim Shall from invading TIiiidiistan ; or should he 
actually invade it, to oblige him, by alarming him for the 
safety of his own dominions, to relinquish the expedition. 
The next object of his lordship is to engage the court of 
Persia to act vigorously and hofirtily against the Fj'cnch 
in the event of theij* attempting at any time to pon(^trate 
to India by any route in whicth it may b(‘. practicable for 
the king of Pensia to oppose their progress. 

Such was the mission of Malcolm to Persia. He 
was authoi’ized to conclude a treaty with the king 
of Persia, 

’‘To engiigo to prevent Zemaun Sliah, by such means as 
shall be concerted between his Majesty,” and Captain 
Malcolm, “from invading any i)aiiof llmdustan, and in the 
event of his crossing the Attoc.k, or of the actual invasion 
of Hindustan by that pi-in ce, the king of Persia to pledge 
himself to the adoption of such measures as shall be 
necessary for the purpose of compelling Zema\in Shah to 
return immediately to tlic defence of his own dominions.” 

To play the part of Judas, to betray a prince 
of his creed and faith, the king of Persia was 
tempted with a huge bribe. 
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“The Company (so ran the article of tlio treaty) to engage 
to pay to the King of Persia for tliis service, either an annual 
fixed subsidy of three lacs of nipees during the period that 
this treaty shall continue in force, or a proportion, not 
exceeding one-third, of such extiuordinary expense as his 
maiesty shall at any time actually and horn fide incur for 
the specific piuposcs stated in the foregoing article.” 

It was necessary to create distractions in the 
dominions of the Afghan sovereign. AVith this 
object in view, Malcolm was written to : — 

“In considering the different means by wliich Zemaun 
Khan may be kept in cKeck during the period required, you 
wiU naturally pay due attention to those wliich may be 
derived from the exiled brothers of that piince, now resi- 
dent in Persia under the protection of Baba Khan. If 
occasion should otter, you will cultivate a good understand- 
ing with those princes, but you are not to contract any posi- 
tive engagements with them without the specific authority 
of the Governor-General.” 

Another instruction to Malcolm ran as follows : — 

“You will endeavour during your residence at the court 
of Baba Khan to obtain an accurate account of the strength 
and resources of Zemaim Shah, and of his political 
relations with his different neighbours, and to establish 
some means of obtaining hereafter the most correct and 
speedy information on the subject of his future intentions 
and movements.” 

Thus it is clear that the secret object of Mal- 
colm’s mission to Persia was to intrigue and 
conspire against Zemaun Shah. It must be added 
that all these intrigues and conspiracies were‘ 
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successful, for these brought about within a short 
time the downfall of Zemaun Shah, In 1801, that 
is, within less than two years after Malcolm’s 
departure from India for Persia, Afghanistan was 
the scene of bloodshed and murders and of political 
revolutions. Zemaun Shah, whose name used to 
inspire terror in the breasts of the English, 
was no longer the sovereign of the Afghans. He 
Avas deposed by his lialf-brothcr Mahmud, who put 
out his eyes and placed him in close confinement 
in the Bala Hissar at Kabul. He Avas released by 
his whole brother Shah Suja, who dethroned 
Mahmud. 

These political revolutions in Afghanistan happen- 
ing so soon .after the embassy of Malcolm to Persia 
bear a significance Avhich no one possessing the 
least insight into Occidental statecraft Avill fail 
to take proper notice of. It is not sti*aining one’s 
imagination too much to say that the British very 
dexterously manipulated the affairs of Afghanistan 
through Persia in a manner Avhich turned out very 
beneficial to them. 

Besides instigating the king of Persia to create 
distractions in Afghanistan, Malcolm’s mission also 
had in view the engaging of the court of Persia to 
act in concert with the English against the French. 
In the letter of instructions to Malcolm from which 
extracts have been already given above. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick wrote : — 
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""With I'ospeet to the sewiid object of your niivS.-iioii 
or the en^raghig of the cxnirt of Persia to act eventually 
against the French, liis Loi'dship detuns it uiinceesvsary 
to furnish you with any detailed instruotions. Tlie 
papers with which you will bo fuiTiisheil, and your own 
knowledge and roHeitlion will suggvst to you all tlie 
arguments proper to be used for 1lui purpose oP couvirio 
ing the court of Persia of tlie deep intei*est it has in 
opposing the projc^cls of that nation, and of inducing it 
to take an ac-tive and decivsive part ^mninst them.'’ 

At tile time of ^larquoss AVcllesiey, tiiere was no 
likelihood of tlio Krinich intriguing with Persia and 
of their invading India. But wLtli that Fraiilcophobia 
whicii was so cliaractiMistic of the Irish (bnernor- 

General, lie uegotiabHl uith the king of I'ersia to 

oppose tlie projects of the Fivneh wliich only exist- 
ed in his imagination. But in tlie time of Lord 
Minto, that the [lossibiJity was not so much of 

French as of Rnssian designs o]i India, ^AUls fully be- 
lieved in by the politiciansaud statesmen of England. 
From this period, commences timt <Ta of Basso- 
phobia wliicli luis }u*oved a <uirse to the British rule 
in India. This has stood in the way of Indian t>i*()s- 
perity and good government of tlio country. 

At the time when Lord l\linto was the 

Grovcn’nor-fxeneral of India, tho Bi'itish woi'o afraid 
of the invasion of India by the combined forces 
of Eussia and France through Persia. Previous 
to Lord MintoV arrival in India Russia was 
the friend and ally of England. But, writes Sir 
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John Kaye ( Liim of Indian Officerti, voL I. 
p. 169 ) :-~ 

“Russia had cc\ascd to he our friend and ally. She had 
heen fitfhtin^j: for drjar life cig-ainst the growing power of 
Napoleon, and wc.‘ had hoped that she would aid us in 
our efforts to elieckinato France in tlie East. But llie 
pea{‘.e of Tilsit, as if by maffie, changed all this. After the 
bloody fights of Eylan and Friedland the two armies had 
frafernised, and tlie two emperoj-s liad ombnxcod each other 
on a raft floating on the surface of the river Memen. 
Among the vast T)rojocts of conquest whieh they then 
formed was a (ion joint campaign ‘c-ontro les possessions de 
la oompagnio dOvS Inrie.’ The territories of flic East India 
Company were to bo divided between those two great con- 
tinental jK)tentatas, If was helitwed that the aftack would 
■be made hy land r ither than by sea, and tliat Persia 
would IxH^ome a })asis of opoiulions against the North- 
Western ProviiK^e of India. The danger was not an imagi- 
nary one. It was the harvest time of great events, and the 
invasion of India by a mighty European foi*ee did not 
seem to rise above the ordinary level of the euriTuit liistory 
of thi^ day.” 

But this invasion of India by the combined 
forces of France and Russia, never became an 
accomplished fact. When however it suited the 
political expediency of Napoleon, he did not scruple 
to foi’go the so-called will of Peter tlie Great 
and spread Russopholiia among the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 

The invasion of India by France and Russia was 
seriously believed in by the ministers of England and 
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SO they contemplated despatching an embassy to 
Persia.* Lord Minto on his anival in India was 


* Coimtoss Minto, in her work on lA)rd Minto in India, 
( pp. 98—101 ) writes 

‘'At the beginning of 1806, Persia, being engaged in 
hostilities with Russia, sent an ambassador to Paris to 
dOvSire the assistance of France. A cordial reception was 
given him, and it was announced that a splendid mission, 
having authority to make a ti*eaty of alliance between France 
and Persia, would be despatched from Paiis to Teheran. 

“In order to counteract the effect of these pro(?cediiigs 
a sumlai* course was adopted by England. An envoy was 
appointed to Persia, and, with the object of lending greater 
dignity and importance to his credentials, it was suggested 
by the Court of Directors that, while remaining their own. 
paid agent, he should be invested vdth the character of 
representative of the Crown. The ]3roposal was aciceded 
to by the ministry of Lord (Irenville. There could be little 
question that Persia was only important to France as a 

weapon of offence against Great Britain Sir 

Harford Jones was appointed to the Persian Mission, to 
represent the Crown while receiving instructions from the 
Company ” 

Sir Harford Jones was directed to proceed in 

tlie first instance to St. Petersburg to offer to the Czar the 
mediation of Great Britain between Russia and Persia. 

“The peace and alliance between France and Russia had 
rendered the failure of this prejliminary mission a (certain- 
ty;......» 

In the meanwhile the aspect of affairs was becoming*^ 
'daily graver, as the co-operation of France and Russia in 
the East grew more probable.” 
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thinking of scndin g an ambassad or td Persia. It is fore- 
ign to our purpose to refer to the friction that arose 
between the autliorities in England and India re- 
garding the choice of the proper person as am- 
bassador to PoT'sia. Lord Minto thought it proper 
to send an fndiau officer as representing the 


“In January 1808, rumour's ivncliod India of the march 
of a Ficnch army under (reneral Menon towards Persia 
on the way to India Avhile it ])eeamo known that a great 
military embassy attended by four-and-twenty French 
officers and throe hundred French soldiers had actually 
arrived there, giving it out that they were the advanced 
guard of an army. The first project is believed to be to 
take possession of a port on the coast of the Pt'.rsian Gulf» 
by which they may communicate with the Mauritius, and 
receive supplies by sea, and fi*om wlience they may at- 
tempt an invasion of the Western (mst of India, and un- 
settle the minds of the mitivo princes by promises, men- 
aces and intrigue.’ ” 

No one know better than Tjord Minto himself that 
these rumours were (juite baseless, J.n a secret letter 
dated Feb, 2, 1808, ho wrote : — 

“As long as France might be engixg-od in continental 
wars in Europe, the project of directing hei* arms towards 
this quarter must be considered impraciticablo ; but if her 
armies have been liberated by a pacification with Russia 
and by the continued submission of the Powers of Europe, 
the advance of a considerable force of French troops into 
Persia imder the acquiescence of the Turkish, Russian and 
Persian powens, cannot be deemed an undertaking beyomi 
the scope of that energy and perseverance which distin- 
guish the present ruler of France.” ( lUd, p, 101 ) 
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East India Company at the head of the Embassy 

to Persia.* Tlie officer so selected was Sir John 

1 

* But Loi'd Min to soornod to believe in tlic possibility of 
French invasion of India through I’ersia. lu continuing 
the letter from wliicli an oxiract has been given above, 
he wrote :~ 

“If one body of troops should sucjceod in penetrating 
as far as the Persian dominions, olhors may ho, expected to 
follow ; and it may then be no longer at the option of 
the G-oveiTiment of Persia to provmitthe com])leto estabish- 
ment of the FrencJi power and asctmdancy in Persia. 

“The ascendajicy of Finnce Indug om*e estiddislied in 
the tenitorios of Persia in tln^ mannm* desen'ibed, it may 
justly be expected that, from tliat c<'ntre of local i)ower» 
they may bo enabled gradually to extend tln.ar influence 
by concilia t ion or by conquest towards tin* region of 
Hindushm, and ultima1(*Iy OT)en a passage for their troops 
into the dominion of the Oomimny.’* 

“Arduous as such an undertaliing must neitossai'ily be, 
we are not warranted in deeming it in the [fresent situa- 
tion of affairs to be aitog(‘thor fiiinunical and impracit i(*able 
under the gnidanee, of a man whose* em^rgy and siK*<icSvS 
appear almost (‘ommensurede with his ambition. We deem 
it our duty to act under a supposition of its iwacticaliility, 
and to adopt whatever measures art^ in our judgment 
(alcmlated to crmiiteract it, ev('n at the hazard of iiijuiy 
to some local and immediate inte7*ests.” 

Again in a la ivato letter ho wrote 

“What would have seemed impossible has become 
scarcely improbable, since we have seen one state after 
another in Europe, ajnong them those we deemcid most 
stable and secure, fall like a house of cards before th() 
genius of one man.” 
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Malcolm who had once before been sent to Persia 
by the Marquess Wellesley. Malcolm was a past 
master in the art of lying, duplicity and intrigues. 
He returned from Persia towards the end of the 
year 1810. In his journal he entered the manner 
in which, with ^Sieceit, falsehood, and intrigue”, his 
mission to Persia was crowned with success. He 
wrote in his journal : — 

‘'What a happy man 1 am ! It is impossible to look 
back without (congratulating myseii on my good fortune 


Lord Minto was a victim (^f Frankophobia and 
Kussophobia. He was desirous of lighting Fnmcc and 
Russia in Persia. So in a letter to Sir G-oorgo Bm*low, 
he wrote : — 

“I am sti'ongly of opini<jn that if this giv^it conflict: 
is to be maintained, w(', ought to moot it as (\arly and 
as far boyond our own frontiers as possible. Wc ought 
to (conh^sl Persia itself witli the onomy and to dispute 
every stop of thoir i>rugross. The force whicJi we fcan 
oppose to them in that stage of tlie contest is indeed 
miKch smaller than they would find assembled against 
them in oui own torrilories ; but in Persia we should 
have mucih less to contend with also, and wo should 
moot an enemy much less prepared than he will bo if' 
we wait at home till he is ready to face us ” 

''This system, however, depends on the disposition 
of Persia herself to neutrality— that is, to let the French 
and us fight it out fairly between us. For if Persia is 
deteimined to support the French with all her power, I 
acknowledge tliat we cannot possibly detach such a force 
from our Indian Army as that state of things would 
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at every stage of iiiy late vexatious and unpromising 
mission. I liave now tinned my back, and I hope for 
ever, on deceit, falsehood and intrigue ; and I am bon- 
ding my willing stops and still more willing heart to- 
wards rectitude, truth and sincerity.” ( Ibid, p. 186 ) 

This mission to Persia of Malcolm was ostensibly 
undertaken to make the King of Persia an ally of 
England against the French and Russians.* 


require. At least we cmld not do so without finding some, 
means to divide Persia and to have alUes on our side as 
well as the French,” ( Ibid, pp. 107-1 08) 

The last sentence in the above extiaet has been put 
in italics to show the Macihiavellian policy which the 
noble Lord was anxious to adopt in his dealings with 
Persia. He stood in need of a man who could play on 
the diplomatic stage of Persia to his satisfaction. In 
Malcolm he found such a man. To Right Hon. R. Dundas, 
President of the Board of Conti-ol, Lord Minto wrote : — 
‘‘By Colonel Malcolm, if by any man living, wc may 
hope to detach her from hostile alliance with our enemy, 
and, if tliat benefit is no longer attainable, we shall re(‘cive 
from Colonel Malcolm authentic infonnation and judici- 
ous advice. If Sir H. Jones should have arrived in Persia, 
Colonel Malcolm will of course withold his own (*,redon- 
tials and diplomatic powers in Persia,. . . ”, Ilnd, p. 108. 

* To Malcolm Lord Minto wrote a confidential letter of 
instructions. He wrote 

“Of these transactions our opposition to Fran(*.e in 
Persia is the anchor on which our hopes must rest ; for 
if we permit that country to be the depot of her 
preparations against us and wait at home till the enemy 
thinks himself that he is equal to the undertaking, we 
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Tho people of Afghanistan can never entertain 
love and affection for the natives of England, who 
have always heaped disasters, miseries and ruin on 
tliein. Ever since the days of the Marquess 


shall give him a great, and, as it appears to me, a most 
manifest advantag-o. 

The lettei' ends with the confession that “Sir H. Jones 
is rather a marplot ( I am writing confidentially ) in our 
play.” 

Malcolm’s instructions were 

“First, to detach the court, of Persia from the French 
■alliance : and to prevail on that Court to refuse the 
passage of French troops through the territories subject 
to Persia, or the admission of French troops into the 
country. If tliat cannot bo oblained, to admit English 
troops with a view of oppossing the French Army in its 
progress to India, to !)revent tlio (?ossion of any raaiitime 
port, and the establishment of French factories on the 
coast of Pei’sia.” 

“Second, to obtain authentic intelligenfjc on all pomts 
interesting to the Government. It is scar(iely necessary 
to paiticularisc those points, wliicli will necessarily vsuggest 
themselves to tho mind of Colonel Malcolm. The principal 
of them are the real nature and extent of the engage- 
ments entered into by France and Persia, and the real 
disposition of Persia respecting the execution of them. 
Colonel Malcolm’s opinion and advice would also be 
required by the Government as to the policy to be 
adopted in either of two contingencies supposed—the 
active hostility of Persia, or heT neutrality.” 

But Malcolm by his high-handed proceedings in Persia 
‘disappointed Lord Minto. In a letter dated July 30th, 
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Wellesley, the solution of tlio problem of maintaining 
the supremacy and security of the British people 
in India seemed to hav'e consisted in keeping 
Afghanistan divided and making it the hot bed of 


1808, Minto wrote to Licnitenani-dcJieral Hewitt, the 
Connnander-in-Chief, as tollows : - 

“I am Son y to say in strict ('oididonce. tluit MaNioIm 
has disappointed me exceedingly ni the beginning of his 
mission. 

* You will be, I dai'esay, as niuch Kiirpris(Hl as we 
have been to learn that the first condition rtHpiired by 
Malcolm was the immediatv.' ('x pulsion from P(M’sia of the 
French embassy witli every man i)f that nation '*'* But 1 
am compollod to say that my contidence is entirely 
shaken by the injudicious course has pursued, and the 
disadvantigeous ground In.* has tak».^n. Pf'rsia is in the 
handvS of France, and was only to be weaned fi’om that 
connection by good and c.onvim iiig rotisons urg(?d in a 
conciliatory foiin. **’ 

In a letter to Mr. Edmonstone, Lord Minlo wrote ^ 
“Mjxk^ohn’s proex^edings at Muscat has been affeclod 
with .the original sin of his wliole system.” 

In a Minute dated 2lst July, 11808, Lord Minto, referring 
to Malcolm’vS pei*cmptory demand for the expulsion of the 
French mission from Persia, wrote i— 

“The demand (iannot he supported on any ground of 
justice. Persia, as an independent Oovermneni, has a 
right to receive ac(*redifc(?d ministe.rs from any otlier 
court, and to enter into any negotiation slie may think 
advisable. Persia was and euntinued to be cxr^osed to 
an invasion from Russia, which is to her a subjajt of 
great and reasonable alann. She first applied to us for 
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intrigues and disturbances. At that time, nominaliy 
at least, subject to the ruler of Cabul were the 
provinces of Sind and the Punjab. Lord Wellesley 
was not content only with sending the embassy to 
Persia to stir up disturbances in Afghanistan, but 
also intrigued with the inhabitants of Sind and the 


assistance. It was impossible for us, consistently witli the 
relations in which we stood to Russia, to afford the aid 
slie asked. She therefore gave us fair notice that, although 
vshe would have preferred our co-operation to every other,, 
she was constrained to provide for her safety by looking 
elsewhere for the aid which she could not obtain from us,’^ 

“Upon this groimd her connection with France lias been 
formed. * 

So the mission to Pei'sia was a failure and Malcolm 
was recalled to India. Comitess Minto in her work on 
Lord Minto in India writer 

“The mission from which so muidi had been expected 
had failed. It is possible, even probable, that a more 
conciliiitory course might liave enabled Mm to remain in 
Persia until a diango of circumstances produced a change 
of sentiments on the part of the Persian G-overnment, 
when liis personal popularity and his conspicuous talents 
might have restored the prestige of the British name, and 
enabled him to cx3nduct his negotiations with better effect 
than Sir Harford Jonos ; but the neglect with wMch the 
India Government had treated Persia during the years 
that Ixad elapsed since Malcolm’s first mission, had 
perhaps a greater share in producing the present disapp- 
ointment than his somewhat ill-timed arroganco” (dd 
120 - 121 .) 

After Malcolm returned to India, he had an interview 

4 
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Punjab with the object of their shaking off the 
rule of the king of Cabul. 

When Lord Minto was the Governor-General of 
India, he sent a mission to Sindh, ostensibly to 
iiontract an alliance \\ith the Amirs of that province 
against the French but in reality against the Afghan 
sovereign. Prof. I'L H. Wilson (YIL p. 156) 
writes : — 

“Alanned by the menaced inierforeri(;e of Shah Suja 
(the Afghan king) on behalf of the expelled prince, Abd- 


with Loi‘d Minto and was tlins able to remove from the 
mind of the Governor-General mucli of the misunderstan- 
ding regarding the failui-e of his diplomatic mission to 
Persia. In a letter to General Hewitt, Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Minto wrote 

“I confess I have not seen reason to recall the 
sentiments I entertained concerning the geneial policy 
adopted by him in Persia, but I note with satisfaction 
that what appears to have been the least prudent and 
judicious course lias proved, as often happens in human 
affairs, the most useful and advantageous. 

“Since success was impossible, it is satisfactory to 
have arrived at the knowledge of the fact as early as 
possible, and since moderation and forbearance could 
have made no difference in the result, it is well that 
his line of conduct has asserted the power of our country 
-and made manifest our knowledge of the influence under 
wiiich Persia had adopted so hostile a course.” 

Sir H. Jones remained in Persia, and he succ*eeded in 
negotiating a treaty with the Shah and prevailed on him 
to send an ambassador to England. 
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un-nabi, the Amirs of Sindh had applied to Persia for 
succour, and a Persian army had been directed to march 
to their assistance. The death of Abd-un-nabi, and the 
embarrassments which Shah Suja experienced ‘‘at home, 


After the conclusion of this treaty, Lord Minto, in a 
spirit of bravado and to discredit Sir H. Jones and show 
his own importance as Governor-General of India, sent 
Malcolm a second time to Persia. 

Regarding this affair Countess Minto writes 
“ ‘To despise is to weaken. Reputation is power. — 
said an English writer well versed in the knowledge of 
courts and men. So thinking, Lord Minto asked Colonel 
Malcolm once more to undertake a mission to Persia. 
* * * Malcolm and Sir Harford Jones met at last in 
Persia. To Malcolm were given the honors of the 
situation by the King, who had a personal regard for him, 
and created for his special behoof a new order of 
knighthood, entitled that of the ‘Lion and the Sun\” 

By the treaty which Sir H. Jones concluded wdth the 
Shah, Persia was dotacdied from the sphere of tlio East 
India Company’s operations ; referring to this, Countess 
Minto writes 

“One of the disadvantages which could not but accrue 
to the diplomacy of the Company’s Government by the 
withdi'awal of Persia from the sphere of its operations, 
was seen vrhen it appeared that, by an article of the 
treaty negotiated at Teheran by Sir Harford Jones, it was 
stipulated that, in case of war between Persia and 
Afghanistan, ‘His Majesty the King of Great Britain 
should not take any part therein, unless at the desire 
of both parties while, in ignorance of the existence of 
any such agreement, Mr. Elphinstone liad been authorised 
to form a defensive alliance with Afghanistan against an 
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imioved all ground of fear from Afghanistan, and the 
Amirs then became most apprehensive of peril from their 
allies. They thought it prudent, therefore, to oppose one 
powerful, friend to another, —British India to Persia : 
they therefore began to conciliate the British Government 
and sent an agent to Bombay to propose the renewal of 
the commercial intercourse that had formerly existed. 
The .proposal was favorably entertained, and Captain 
Seton was sent as envoy to Hyderabad. A treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded by the 
envoy with the Amirs ; but, as the stipulations pledged 
the British Government to a reciprocity that was deemed 
inexpedient, the ratification of the treaty was vdtliheld, 
and Mr. Nicholas Hankey Smith, a Bombay Civil Servant, 
was deputed to explain the cause, and to contract a less 
comprehensive engagement. * ♦ ♦ * Mr. Smith reached 
Hyderabad on the 8th of August (1809) ; and on the 
23rd of that month a treaty was signed, which engaged 
that there should be eternal friendship between the tv^o 
Governments ; that vakeels or agents should be mutually 
appointed ; and that the French should not be permitted 
to form an establishment in Sindh.” 

But as there was no possibility of the French 
invasion of India ever taking place, the real object 
of the mission to Sindh, as shown in the above 


attack from Persia, as was stated m the treaty signed at 
Calcutta on June 17 of the same year 1809. Yet Persia 
and Cabul were both necessary members of the 
Confederacy with whicli the India Government had 
proposed to resist an invasion of India.” 
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’8xti*act, was to conclude on alliance with the Ainirs 
against Afghanistan. * 


* In her work, Lord Minto in India, Countess Minto 
writes : — 

'*The State of Scinde had come within the scope of the 
defensive arrangements proposed by the British Govern- 
ment, but the indiscretion of their agent, Captain Seton, 
led to the annulling of the treaty concluded by him with 
the Ameer of Scinde. 

‘'It was found that Persian agents were negotiating 
with the Government of Scinde at the same time as the 
Envoy of the India Govoinment ; that they had authority 
to act for both France and Persia, and that the bait held 
out to the Government of Scinde was military aid to 
throw off the yoke of the King of Kabul to whom they 
owed a nominal allegiance, and the possession of the 
Afghan fortress of Candahar. ‘The cMef ruler of Scinde 
informed Captain Seton distinctly that, despairing of the 
good will of the British Government, he had intended to 
close with the offer of the French and Persians, but pre- 
ferred the British alliance on the same terms.^ These 
terms, agreed to by Captain Seton, were not consistent 
with the endeavours making to secure the friendship of 
the kmg of Cabul ; hence the India Government repudiat- 
ed the engagements made by Captain Seton, and s^t 
another Envoy (Mr. H. Smith) to Scinde, to renew the 
negotiations with that Government on the footing on 
which alone Captain Seton had been empowered to treat 
—namely, the admission, as a preliminary step to all 
further transactions, of a resident agent of the British 
Government (the commercial resident having been ex- 
pelled in 1802). 
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Lord Minto also sent envoys to the Punjab and 
Afghanistan. 

The condition of the Punjab had atti*acted the 
attention of the Marquess Wellesley. His brother 
Henry Wellesley, as Resident of Oude, had brought 
to his notice the distracted condition of that pro- 
vince. Dating his letter, Bareilly, August 5, 1802, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley wrote to the Governor- 
General : — 

“Such is the distracted state of the Sikh comitry, that 
Mr. Louis (one of General Perron’s officers) appears tO' 
have obtained possession of a considerable tract of country 
without the least resistance having been opposed to him. 
There can be no doubt of General Perron’s intention to 
assume as large a portion of the Punjab as he may tliink 
himself able to manage, or it may be convenient to him 
to retain, and it is equally certain that the actual state of 
that country will render it an easy conquest to anything 
like a regular force, 

“This measiue is necessarily preliminary to the accom- 
plishment of our ultimate purpose, that of withholding or 
detaching the Government of Scindo from connections 
with our enemies, as well as the more proximate purpose 
of securing an authentic channel of infoimation and in- 
telligence on points of the utmost importance to our 
interests. ‘No specific engagement could be entered into 
with that government without the establishment of direct 
intercourse on a permanent footing,’ ‘the attainment of 
which will afford the means of watching its proceedings 
and of obtaining authentic intelligence , concerning the 
the designs of our enemies.’ (Secret and separate general 
letter).” (Pp, 177478.) 
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'*One of the greatest dangers to be apprehended from 
the establishment of a French force in the Punjab is the 
meaiivS it would a.fford the French force of extending their 
conquest down the Indus, and of securing a commimica- 
tion with the sea hj means of that river. This would 
remove every obstacle to their receiving supplies of men 
and stores from Europe, for there is no British force on 
that side of India nor are there any native powers, 
situated at the mouths of the Indus, capable of opposing 
a regular force with any prospect of success.” 

The opinion of the military adventurer, George 
Thomas, as to the ease with which the Punjab could 
be conquered, was also at that time well known. 
But it was not the policy of the Marquess Welles- 
ley at that time to fight the Sikhs or annex their 
country. On the contrary, he wanted to cultivate 
their friendship and raise them into a power as a 
buffer state against the Afghans on the one hand 
and the Marathas on the other. With this object 
in view, he wrote to General Lake a letter instruct- 
ing him to contract an alliance with Eanjit Singh 
and prevail upon that Sikh Prince and other Sikh 
Chiefs to assist the East India Company in their 
war with the Marathas ; or if they were not able 
to render any assistance, at least they should 
remain neutral. Ranjit Singh obliged the British 
by not joining the Marathas ; and when Holkar 
sought refuge in the Punjab, instead of interceding 
on his behalf with the English, he allowed the 
troops of the latter to enter his province, in order 
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to capture Holkar. He did all these, thinking that 
the British, out of sheer gratitude, would befriend 
him. To be on friendly term with the rising 
power of the English, he was even ready to sacrifice 
and betray his o^vn co-roligionists into their hands. 
In the despatch to the Honorable the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Honoi’able the Court of Directors, dated 
Port William, September 29th, 18U3, the Governor- 
General in Council wrote : — 

""Baja Eanjit Singh, the Baja of Lahore and the principal 
amongst the Sikli chieftains, has transmitted proposals to 
the Conunander-in-chief for the transfer of the territory 
belonging to tliat nation south of the river Sutledge, on 
the condition of mutual defence against the respective 
enemies of that chieftain and of the British nation.” 

But this e^ddently did not suit the British and 
so they did not enter into any alliance with Ranjit 
Singh. That Sikh prince saw how he had been 
made to serve the interests of the selfish and 
designing British without so far receiving any 
material benefit from them. Accordingly, he con- 
sidered it proper to bring the tcrritoiy south of 
the river Sutledge under his direct control. He was 
not going to transfer it to the East India Company. 

Unfortunately for the Punjab, Ranjit Singh was 
no statesman. Had he been so, he would have 
adopted a course different from what he did at this 
critical period of the history of the British in 
India. In the Doab, that is the territory between 
the rivers Sutledge and Jumna, were a number of 
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petty Sikh chieftains who had been, before the 
second Maratha war, vassals of the Maharaja Sindhia. 
On the eve of the war with the Marathas towards 
the end of the year 1803, the English servants of 
the B. L Company under the Oovemor-General’s 
instructions had opened intrigues with these Sikh 
chieftains. In his secret and official letter to 
Lieutenant-General Lake, dated Fort William, August 
2, 1803, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 

“I am not sufficiently apprized of the names, posses- 
sions, and relative conditions of the various Sikh chief- 
tains occupying the territory between Patiala and Jumna, 
to be enabled to address letters to all of them, or to 
prescribe the detail of your Excellency’s proceedings with 
regard to them. Tour Excellency will endeavour to 
acquire the requsite infonnation, and you will regulate 
your communications with those chieftains accordingly, 
in the spirit of these instructions.” 

‘'Such of 'tiiovse chieftains as arc subject to the control 
and exactions of the Maratha power, may perliaps be 
detached from the interests of that nation by promises 
of protection from the British Government, and of 
' exemption from the payment of tribute in future. 

“If it should appear impracticable to obtain the co- 
-operation of those chieftains, it would still be an object 
xyi importance to secure their neutrality.” 

But those chieftains did not come to the assis^ 
tance of the Marathas and thus played into the 
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hands of the British. The latter were, in honour 
bound, to render them every help they could and 
extricate them out of their difficulties. In return 
for what they had done for the English these Sikh 
chieftains expected their sympathy and active co- 
operation in their troubles. 

Had Eanjit Singh been a far-seeing statesman he 
would have formed a confederacy with those petty 
Sikh chieftains and welded all these states into 
an United Sikh Empire. But he was no statesman. 
He was bent on the destruction of these Sikh 
chieftains. At first, to curry favour with the 
British, he proposed to betray and sell these chief- 
tains of his race and creed to thorn. But when he 
found no favorable response from the latter to his 
proposal, he wanted to reduce all these chieftains 
and confiscate their properties and estates. To effect 
these, he set out from Lahore and crossed the 
Sutledge. The chieftains of the Doab were naturally 
alarmed and they appealed to the British Govern- 
ment for help against lianjit Singh. The Governor- 
General seemed to have been at first inclined tO' 
leave these chieftains to the tender mercies of 
Banjit Singh. In the second Maratha war, these 
Sildh chieftains had been as much useful to the 
British as the princes of Eajputana, but the British 
did hot scruple to exhibit their bad faith towards 
the Bajput princes, as already narrated before. The 
ftiVb chieftains would not have fared better thajr 
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the Rajput princes but for the circumstances to be 
presently mentioned. 

The Sikh chieftains of the Doab, as said before^ 
appealed fur help to the British (Government, and 
in order to alarm Ranjit Singh and make him 
return to Lahore, they indusiiiousiy circulated a 
report that their applicatioti had been favorably 
considered. Prof. H. H. Wilson writes : — 

‘Tn order to discover the truth of this assertion. 
Rani it addressed a letter to the (}ov(^rnoi-Crencral, stating 
that ho had learned that troops were assembling at Jumna, 
and requesting to be informed of the cause. He declared 
his wish to continue on friendly terms, but ventured to 
add, ‘The country on this side of the Jumna, except the 
stations occupied by the English, is subject to my 
authojity. Let it remain so.’ 

“Altliough Lord Minto v/as resolved to resist tlie 
pretensions of Ranjit Biiigh to tlie exei’cise of any 
authority on the nght bank of the Jumna, yet the policy 
of securing his concur ren(;e in the scheme of defensive 
alliance whicjli it was sought to frame against the hostile 
designs upon India avowed by the Emperor Napoleon, 
suspended the announcement of the Oovenxor-Genoral’s 
sentiments ; and Ranjit was referred for a reply to Mr* 
( afterwards Sir Cliaries ) Metcalfe, whom it liad been 
determined to >^ejid on a frieinlly mission to the Sikh 
ruler.” (YU. pp : 140-141). 

Metcalfe was a civilian and as such came out 
to India while yet in his teens. He received his 
initiation into the art of Machiavellian diplomacy 
under the Marquess Wellesley, and consequently 
he was always indebted to that Irish Governor- 
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"Oeaeral for the interest the latter took in him. 
After the departure of Lord William Bentinck, 
Metcalfe acted for some time as Governor-General, 
•of India. It was in that capacity that he wrote a 
letter to his patron, the Marquess Wellesley, dated 
Dec. 23, 1834. As this letter sheds much side-light 
on his character, it is reproduced below : — 

“My Lord,~Fow^ things in life have given me greater*^ 
pleasure than llie receipt of your Lordslup’s kind letter 
delivered by Lieut, Campbell. It is now within a few 
days of tliirty-four yeai-s since I had the honour of being 
presented to you. You wci*o then Governor-General of 
India, and T was a bi'y of fifteen entering on my (OToer ; 

I shall never forget the idndncss with which you tieated 
, me from first to last during your stay in India ; nor the 
honor and happiness which I enjoyed in being for a con- 
siderable period a member of your family. So much 
•depends on the first tura.s given to a man’s course, tliat 
I have a right to attributt^ all of good that has since 
happened to me, to the countenance and favor with which 
you distinguished mo at that early period. My public 
primiples were learned in your school, prer-eminently the 
school of honor j zeal, public spirit, arid patriotism ; and to 
my adherence to the principles there acquired I venture 
to ascribe all the success that has attended me.” 

The words put in italics in the above, clearly 
show what policy Metcalfe would have adopted in 
India towards the native states had he been 
^appointed as its Governor-General. That ho con- 
sidered the school of Wellesly ‘‘the school of honor” 
m more than what we can understand, since that 
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Irish Governor-General lacked all principles of 
honor and honesty. The secret and official letter 
which the Marquess Wellesly wrote to General 
Lake on the 2nd August, 1803, extracts from which 
have already been given above, regarding the Sikh 
states and Ranjit Singh, was examined and des- 
patched by Metcalfe. Hence he was quite familiar 
.with the views which the Marquess Wellesly enter- 
tained towards Ranjit Singh. It is probable that 
on this account, he Avas chosen as ambassador to 
the Court of Ranjit Singh.* 


* That Metcalfe was cliosen as an envoy to Ranjit vras 
due to the fact that he was a jingoist. Although a civilian, 
he loved war more than peace. Countess Minto in her 
work Lord Minto in India, (pp. 97-98), writes 

‘'The position of England relatively to Europe after the 
peace of Tilsit (June 1807) is thus commented on m a 
letter from a young Englishman in India to a friend : 
‘What an unexampled and surprising picture the state of 
Europe now presents ; France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Germany, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Turkey 
—all Europe, save little Sweden, combined against our 
country. We may truly call ourselves *"dimsos orbe Bri* 
tannosJ' Although this is a state of things which no one 
could ever have wished to see, I confess that I feel a 

pride in it I hope that we shall do as well as possible 

imder such strange oircumstan(*cs.” 

* sic ajs ♦ • )(e 9|( 

“We have at different times paid Austria, Prussia, 
France, and Germany ; we preserved to Turkey a gimt 
portion of its Slmpire, driving out its enemies, the French 
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At that time, Metcalfe was 'Political Assistant at 
Delhi. So he set out from Delhi towards the end 
of August, 1808, and crossed the Sutledge on the 
1st of September, and readied the camp of Ranjit 


we have constantly fought the battles of Europe against 
Prance ; and all powers are now ranged on the side of 
France against us. Hurrah for the light little Island !” 

Countass Minto continues 

“We should hardly have ventured to quote so glaring 
a specimen of a spirit described in the slang of the 
present day as Jingoism— the English language having 
apparently no term of reprobation for it— liad the writer 
home a name less known and honoured than that of 
Metcalfe.” 

“It was, however, the sort of spirit which, combined 
with conspicuous ability and strong character, had attmct- 
ed the attention of Lord Wellesley, who when Metcalfe 
was only nineteen, sent him in a political capacity to the 
camp of Lord Lake ; and which in this year 1808, marked 
him out in the judgment of Lord Minto for a still more 
important mission ” 

The importance of the Punjab and Afghanistan, through 
which countries the French and the Russians must pass 
in their contemplated invasion of India, was fuUy recog- 
nized by Minto and hence contracting alliance with them, 
<or if necessary, bringing their territories under the control 
«of the East iindia Company), was considered expedient. 
In a minute dated 15th September, 1808, he remarked 
that “even should France succeed in establishing an as- 
cendancy in Persia, rfiuch would remain to be accomplish- 
j 0 d before India could be successfully invaded, apd the 
hostility of the interjacent states, especially if seconded 
by the co-operation of the British power, might yet be 
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Singh at Kasur on the 11th. On the next day,* 
the Sikh prince granted an interview to the British 
Envoy. “The first visits of oriental diplomacy,” 
writes Kaye, “are visits of courtesy and con- 
gratulation. It is a kind of diplomatic measuring 
of swords before the conflict commences.” 


expected to frustrate the design, or at least to reduce the 
invading army to a degree of debility which would give 
the troops of the Government of India a decided supe- 
riority in the field.” Hence the necessity of establishing 
a direct communication with those states was evident. 

In a letter to the President of the Board of Control, 
dated 10th Februaiy 1808, Lord Minto wrote 

“If the views of the enemy should extend to the 
direct invasion of India by an army proportioned to that 
undertaking, their march must probably be to the Indus, 
and must lead through the kingdom of Cabul and the 
territories of Lahore, It has appeared to be ex- 

tremely desirable to push forward a British agency as 
far beyond our own frontiers, and as near the countries 
from which the enemy is to take liis departure, as possible. 
We have not, till of late, had much inducement to fre- 
q.uent or to make much enquiry concerning the countries 
beyond the Indus; and there are difficulties attending 
the usual means of establishing an amicable intercourse 
with those governments or their subjects. We cannot 
safely rely on the fidelity or discernment of native agents, 
-either for furnishing information or accomplishing any 
political objects our interests might require. I understand 
that t^e employment of Europeans in such services would 
be subject to great difficulties. Regular and avowed 
■embassies, which would furnish occasion to the fixed 
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Metcalfe was received by Kanjit Singh with 
great cordiality and courtesy. 

“The Eaja,’’ wrote Metcalfe* “mef us on the outside of 
a large enclosure, and having embraced all the gentlemen 
of the mission, conducted us within, wliero tents had 

been prepared lor our reception This 

interview was prolonged by the Itaja beyond the usual 
time of visits of ceremony ; but nothing of consequence 
passed at it.” (Kaye’s Live’s of Indian OJfticei's, Yol. 1. p. 393.) 


residence, during periods like the present, of Europeans 
qualified in those countries, would undoubtedly bo best 
calculated to fulfd my present views, which aim, first at 
obtaming early intelligence of the enemy’s designs and 
secondly at casting obstacles to his progress.” 

Lord Minto entertained hostile designs ftgainst Ranjit 
Singh. His selection of Metcalfe was also with tiiat object 
in view. He wanted some pretext and sought means to 
provoke Ranjit Singh to hostilities. In his despatch to 
the Secret Committee of March 1808, lie wrote:— 

“Although as a general principle we cordially recognize 
the wisdom and the iusti(X3 of abstaining from all inter- 
fei*enoe in the (xintests, disputes, and concerns of states 
with which wo are unconnected by the obligations of 
alliance, and are hilly convinced of the embarrassments- 
and inconvenionexjs of extending our protection to petty 
chieftains, who are unable to protect their territories 
from the aggressions of more powerful neighbours, yet 
we are disposed to think tliat cases may occur in which 
a temporary deviation from these general principles may 
be a measure of defensive policy, the neglect of which 
might be productive of much more danger and em&rrass- 
mant fean the prosecution of it and that the certain 
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On the 16th,, Eanjit Singh retumod the visit of 
the English diplomat. It was on the 22nd that 
negotiations were formally opened. Ranjit was^ told 
that the French had designs on Afghanistan and the 
Punjab and that he ought to enter into an alliance 
with the English. 


resolution of the Rajah of Lahore to subjugate the states 
situated between tlie Sutledge and tiie frontier of our 
Dominion would, under other circumstances than the 
present, constitute a case on which, on grounds of self- 
defence, the iatei*i)osition of the British Power for the 
puipose of preventing the execution of such a project, 
would be equally just and prudent. Yet the accomplish- 
ment of the more important views already described 
seems evidently incompatible with a ruptui‘e with him.” 

Again in another minute dated June, 1808, he wrote:— 

‘It is well known tliat tlie liabituai and undistiguish- 
ing jealousy, whicli is the peisonal cliaracter of Ranjit 
8iugh, lias been directed specihcaily against the British 
Government. He is aware that om* interests and principles 
are unfavourable to some of tiio chief objects of his 
ambition ; and, in addition to tliis particular cause of dis- 
trust, means have been found to create in his mind a 
still sti-onger jealousy amounting almost to personal 
apprehension.” 

“It is certain that our endeavours to open a com- 
munication with Cabul, and to establish intimate rda- 
tions with that state, will furnish abundant matter of 
uneasiness, and supply fresh food to the jealousy already 
entertained by Ranjit Singh, both of Cabui and of our 
GOvesmment.” 


5 
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Metcalfe wrote to the Governor-General that 

‘‘In the course of tliis conversation, I endeavoured, in 
conformity to the instructions of the supreme Govern- 
ment, to alarm the Raja for the safety of his territories, 
and at the same time to give him confidence in our 
protection.” (Hiid. p. 394.) 

In non-dijdomatic language it means that he 
told a pack of lies to Ranjit Singh. 

Ranjit Singh was not going to be so easily 
outwitted by the Christian diplomat. He asked 
Metcalfe whether the British Govern/nent would 
recognise his sovereignty over all the Sikh states 
on both sides of the Sutledge. But Metcalfe only 


So Metcalfe Avas s«-‘nt to woo the Raja ; but should the 
Sikh sovereign resist the overtures of the Christian 
Envoy, means had been prepared to annihilate him. 
Countess Minto in her work on “Lore? Minio in India** 
wiites (p. 154.) 

“The Commander-in-chief received orders to prepare 
for an advance, and a private letter to him from Ijord 
Minto shows that in the event of serious resistance from 
Runjit, it was in the contemplation of Government to 
fiubstiinte a friendly for a hostile power between our‘ 
frontier and the Indus. ‘There is reason to believe that 
a considerable portion of the country usurped by Runjit 
Singh is strongly disaffected, and should any grand effort 
be made, and be crowned with success, nothing would 
be more advantageous to our interests than the substitu- 
tion of friends and dependants for hostile and rival 
powers throughout the country between our frontier and 
the Indus.” 
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replied that he had no authority to euipress the 
views of his Government on this subject. At this 
reply, Ranjit was much disgusted, and illiterate and 
wanting in manners as he was, his behavior to- 
wards the foreign envoy appeared hardly cordial or 
friendly. To show his defiance towards the English, 
he invaded the Doab and exacted tribute from 
some of the petty chieftains. All the while Metcalfe 
still remained at his court as the accredited agent 
of the English. 

In the meanwhile the danger of the so-called 
French invasion of India altogether disappeared 
and 'so the Governor-General was not very anxious 
to contract a friendly alliance with Ranjit Singh. 
Moreover, it would seem that the Envoy having 
espied out the countiy and the weakness of the 
military organisation of the Sikhs, the exaggerated 
notion of Ran jit’s resources appeared to be a myth 
to him. Hence the Governor-General and his agent 
did not consider it necessary to any longer tem- 
porise with Ranjit Singli. On the 22nd December, 
1808, Metcalfe personally communicated to Ranjit 
the intentions of the Government of India, that the 
territories between the Sutledge and the Jumna 
were under British protection, and that he might 
retain such acquisitions as lie had made on this 
side of the Sutledge previously to the existence of 
the relations which had been formed with the pro- 
tected states, but that he must restore all that had 
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been made subsequently; and that in order to 
guard against any future encroachments, a military 
post would be established on the left bank of tiie 
river,* 

When these communications were made to Eanjit 
Singh, he was furious; to quote the words of Sir 
John Kaye (Lives of Indian Officers, Vol. I. p. 396), 

“He left the room, descended to the cornet-yard below, 
mounted a horse, and began caracolling about with what 
the young English envoy described as ‘surprising levity.' 
But it was not levity. He was striving to subdue his 
strong feelings, and was gaining time to consider the 
answer he was to give to the Biitish Envoy. After a 
while he returned to another room and took counsel 
with his ministers, ” 


* These Sikh Chieftains were not now to be ti'eated 
as allies but as dependants ^ of the British Government, 
for they had to enter into an agreement by whhih their 
states were to be escheated and taken cliarge of by the 
British on failure of their heirs ; the privilege of adop- 
tion was denied to them. It was in this manner that 
the principalities of Amballa, Kaithal and several other 
trans-Sutledge Sikh states came into tlie possession of 
the British. Lord Dalhousie vigorously acted upon the 
policy which was first of all initiated by Lord Mintu, 
who like himself was a native of Scotland. 

Baron Hagel (Travels, page 279) .’attributes the intei- 
ference of the English to selfishness, the motive being 
the desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated 
character of the chiefs was likely to r^der speedy and 
numerous. 
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“On the same evening he sent a message to Metcalte 
saying that the proposal * of the British Government to 
send troops to the Siitledge was of so strange a character 
that he could not finally announce his determination 
till he had consulted with his chiefs, and that he pro* 
posed to proceed for that purpose to Umritsar, and he 
requested the Britisii Envoy to attend him.” (Ibid, p. 396). 

But the British Government did not communi- 
•cate its intention to Ranjit Singh without making 
a show of military operations. In the middle of 
January 1809, a detachment under Colonel Ochter* 
lony crossed the Jumna and proceeded to Ludhiana, 
whilst an army of reserve under the command of 
Major-General St, Leger was prepared to support 
the advance, should protracted operations became 
necessary. The troops of Ranjit Singh fell back as 
Colonel Ochterlony’s detachment approached. 

Ranjit Singh was sorely irritated, and how he 
must have cursed liimself for not affording aid to 
the Marathas in their struggle with the EngEsh, 
witii whom at times he thought of trying conclu- 
sions ! But an incident occurred which is said to 
have damped Ranjit’s courage, and convinced him 
of his inability to successfully fight the English. 

During the month of February, 1809, wheai 
Metcalfe was in Amritsar, the anniversary of the 
Maharram occurred, which the Shia Mohammedans 
of his escort cdebrated, as usual, with public 
demonstrations of passionate sorrow and reUgious 
fervour. Since the ascendancy of the power of. tiie 
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SiMis this celebration of the Maharram had been 
stopped and so the conduct and behavior of Met- 
calfe’s escort gave great offence to the population 
of Amritsar, a place which is sacred to all Sikhs. 
The Akalis, a sect of Sikh fanatics, who are half 
soldiers and half saints, attacked the camp of 
Metcalfe. A little tact and ordinary courtesy would 
have dictated that Christian Envoy not to have 
allowed the Shia Mohammedans of his escort to 
celebrate the Maharram in the sacred city of the 
Sikhs without the special permission of Ranjit 
Singh. Of course the Akalis were fanatics and 
were no match for the trained soldiers of Metcalfe’s 
escort. The steady disclipline of the latter prevailed 
and the Akalis broke and fled. Ranjit Singh came 
up at the close of the affray and assisted in quell- 
ing the tumult. Metcalfe’s camp was removed to 
a greater distance from the town. 

This incident is said by the British writers to 
have made a great impression on Ranjit’s mind. 
Sir John Kaye writes that Ranjit 

“saw clearly that the English, who could make such 
good soldiers of men not naturally warlike, were a people 
not to be despised.” {lUd, p. 397). 

How much truth there is in this assertion, it is 
impossible to say, for the incident above referred 
to, rests solely on the authority of the Christian 
Envoy and Christian writers, whose testimony 
could hardly be relied upon, since they are the 
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interested party in the affair. This incident occurr- 
ed in February and from the fact that the English 
did not demand any satisfaction from Ranjit Singh 
for his subjects attacking the escort of a friendly 
foreign mission, and also when we remember the 
fact that Ranjit Singh did not at once, after its 
occurrence, conclude a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with the British, it appears to 
us that this incident did not influence the conduct 
of Ranjit towards the English.* 

The British G-overnment, in order to carry on 
the negotiations to a satisfactory termination, had 
moved the troops and threatened Ranjit with 
hostilities. But as waging war against the princes 
of India was strictly forbidden by the authorities 
in England, it does not appear that Lord Minto 
was serious as to going to war with the Sikh 
Prince. The negotiations dragged on from month 
end to month’s end till the 25th April, 1809, 
when a treaty was concluded which placed all the 


* In his histoiy of the Sikhs, Captain Cunningham 
does not allude to this incident having influenced his 
conduct towards the English. In a footnote (page 138, 2nd 
edition) he writes 

Modrcroft ascertained that Ranjit Singh had serious 
thoughts of appealing to the sword, so unpalatable was 
English interference. The well-known Fukoer Uzeez-ood- 
deen was one of the two persons who dissuaded him 
from war.” 
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petty Sikh chieftains in the territory between the 
livers Sutledge and Jumna under the protection of 
the British* But Ranjit Singh, illiterate and 
lacking in the foresight and forethought of a gifted 
statesman, imagined that he had his compensation 
for the sacrifices which lie had made in gaining 
the friendsliip of the English and currying favor 
with them by the latter allowing him a free hand 
over the territoiTies and peoples to the North and 
West of the Sutledge. By this clause of the treaty 
it was to be clearly understood that Ranjit Singh 
was to invade the dominions of the King of Cabul. 
There was not much love lost between the Sikhs 
and the Afghans and this treaty was meant to 

* Captain Cunningham writes 

“In the beginning of Fcbmary 1809 Sir David Ocliter- 
lony had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutledge 
states to be under British protection, and tliat any 
aggressions of the chief of Lahore would be resisted with 
arms. Ranjit Singh then perceived that the British 
authorities were in earnest, and the fear struck him that 
the still independent leaders of the Punjab might like- 
wise tender tlieir allegiance and have it accepted. All 
chance of empire wnuld thus be lost, and he prudently 
made up his mipd without further delay. He vrithdrew 
his troops as reqtuired, he relinquished his last acquisitions 
and at Amritsar, on the 25th April 1809, the now single 
chief of Lahore signed a treaty which left him the master 
of the tracts he had originally occupied to the south of 
the Sutledge, but confined Ms ambition for the future to 
the north and westward of that river ” 
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widen the differences between those two peoples. 
This treaty served to make Ranjit Singh the 
catspaw of the British* for their ulterior purposes 
and render the Punjab the buffer state against the 
Afghan monarch and the threatened invasion of 
India by the combined forces of France and Russia 
through Central Asia. It was on this account that 
Elphinstone’s embassy to Peshawar, to which re- 
ference will be presently made, did not conclude 
any definite treaty with the Afghan monarch. 

The mission to Afghanistan was entrusted to 
Elphinstone. It was feared that the combined 
forces of France and Russia would invade India 
through Afghanistan ; and therefore it was consider- 
ed nec’.essary to despatch an embassy to the King 
of CabuL* Shah Suja was the reigning monarch 
at that time at Cabul. The diplomatic mission of 
Elpliinstone consisted in endeavouring to rouse 
Shah Siija’s fears for his own safety and to play 
him off’ against Persia. It was not the policy, of 
the British Government to enter into any alliance 
with the Afghan monarch, although Elphinstone 
was at the same time told that “should ttie contract- 

* Countess Minto in her work on Lord Minto in 
India writes 

*'We ai’e informed’ that papers exist to prove that 
Bonaparte had fixed on the Qemul Pass, leading from 
Guznee to Dem Ismael Khan, as the line of his advance 
from Afghanistan into India,” (P. 163. f. n.) 
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ing of these engagements be absolutely required by 
the king, the eventual aid to be afforded by us 
ought to be limited to supplies of arms, ordnancer 
military stores, rather than troops.” 

The mission did not pass through the Punjab. 
Perhaps at this time the British Government feared 
that Eanjit Singh would not allow passage to the 
mission. As said before, Eanjit kept neutral while 
the Marathas were struggling with the English for 
their independence and their country. Ranjih 
again, did not object to the British troops under 
Lord Lake penetrating to the heart of the Punjab 
in pursuit of Holkar. For concluding an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the English, Eanjit was 
even willing to betray the chieftains of his creed 
occupying the tract of the country between the 
Sutledge and the Jumna. But aU this labors and 
sacrifices for the sake of the British had been in 
vain. He had never derived any benefit so far 
from them and was naturally much disappointed. 
So it appears that the British Government of India, 
at this time, had no face to ask for a further favor 
from Eanjit to allow the mission to pass through 
the Punjab to the court of the ruler of Afghanistan. 
Consequently the mission proceeded by the route 
of Bikanir, Bhahwulpur and Mooltan, and reached 
Peshawar on the 25th of February, 1809.* 

* After reaching Mooltan the missioil were detained 
for some time while communications w^ carried on by 
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At that time the tract of the coui^try through 
which Elpinstone proceeded to Afghauistan was a 
terra incognita to the British Government of India. 
It would seem that the object of the mission was 
as much to gather information regarding the 
country, as to espy out the resourcss of the Afghan 
monarch. Afghanistan was at this period the scene 
of unhappy internal dissensions and its ruler a 
victim of domestic feuds. Shah Suja granted an 
interview to Elphinstone on the 5th of March, 1809. 
He showed great courtesy and hospitality to the 
mission and as he was given to understand that 
the British Government was desirous of entering 
into a friendly alliance with him, he naturally 
expected help and co-operation from the mission 


letter with the king of Cabul. For without his consent, and 
the protection of a guard from His Majesty, it was 
impossible to tra'vel among the tribes beyond tlie Indus. 
The answer to Mr. Elphinstone’s application was long in 
coming, for, as they afterwards learned, the news of the 
approach of the mission was at first regarded with strong 
prejudice and distrust ; the Afghan nobles disliked the 
idea of an alliance between the king and tlie British 
power, as likely to strengthen him to their detriment; 
and the king himself thought it very natural that the 
British should seek to profit by the internal dissensions 
of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to annex it to 
their empire. Curiosity is said to have had much* to do 
with the final decision to receive the mission at Peshawar. 
Lord Minto in India, pp.l61462. 
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in extricating him from his domestic troubles. 
But in this he was disappointed. Sir John Kaye 
writes that Shah Suja 

“was distracted by domc^stio flares. He had a dangerous 
revolution to cope with in Ms own kingdoTn. He did 
not wish the Britisli Mission to proceed any further into 
the heart of his domiDions, which were in a distracted 
state ; indeed, the best advicc' ]ie could give to the English 
gentlemen was, that they sliould go home as fast as they 
could, unless lliey were inclined to help him against his 
enemies. AVhcn a man’s own house is on fire, it is no 
time to alarm him on the score of remote dangers and he 
soon found that the Bxifish CTOvernment would not help 
Mm to extinguish tluise domestic flames.” 

Poor deluded 8hali Suja 1 Had ho known that 
it was the British Government which was at the 
bottom in enkindling these domestic flames, for it 
was the interest of that Government to do so, and 
for the avowed object of which it had sent an 
embassy to Persia and paid a subsidy in money to 
the Persian Government, lie would not have expectr 
ed the Bidtish Government to help him to extinguish 
these domestic flames. 

To quote Sir John Kaye again:— 

“The Afghan Ministers, it must be admitted, argued tlie 
case acutely and not without some amount of faimeaa 
They could not see why, if the English wished the King 
of Cabui to help them against their enemies, they should 
not m their turn help the King to resist his ; but as it 
was, they said, all the advantage was on our side, and all 
the danger on the side of the King. ‘They stated,’ wrote 
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Mr, Elphinstone in a letter to Lord Minto, ,‘that an allianoe 
for the purpose of repelling our enemy was imperfect, and 
the true friendship between two states could only be 
maintained by indentifying their interests in all cases ; 
that Shah Mahmud had no influence over the Douranees, 
and would be obliged-~if he obtained the crown— to put 
himself under the protection of the Persians to maintain 
his authority ; titat had before connection ivith that peopk 
and was naturally inclimd to them, ; and that from the 
mornsnt of his restoration to the Government of iJds courdry 
we might consider the French atul, Persians as already on 
the Indmf’ (Ibid, pp. 241-242.) 

The importance of the words put in italics will 
be easily understood when the fact is remembered 
that Sir John Malcolm was sent in 1799 to Persia 
by the Marquess Wellesley to instigate the king to 
create distractions in Afghanistan. As said before, 
a subsidy even was paid to the Persian King to 
carry out this atrocious piece of business. The 
object of the British Crovernment was gained, for 
Shah Mahmud with the help of the Persians raised 
the standard of revolt in Afghanistan, seized the 
Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah who was his half- 
brother, deposed him, put out his eyes and placed 
him in close confinement in the Bala Hissar at 
Cabul. But Shah Mahmoud did not retain his ill- 
gotten power very long. He was dethroned by 
Shah Suja in 1803. 

So the deposition and blindness of Zemaun Shah 
relieved the British Government of the incubus of 
the invasion of India with which the Afghan 
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monarch had threatened them so often. The domestic 
dissensions and internecine feuds in Afghanistan, 
brought about through the instrumentality of the 
Persian King prevented the successors of Zemaun 
Shah from ever carrying out his threat into execut- 
ion.* 


* “Two years before Malcolm went to Persia a Persian 
nobleman naturahsed in India, named Mehdi Ali Khan, 
had been sent to Teheran by the Governor of iBombay, 
with instructions ‘to take measures for inducing the Court 
of Persia to keep Shah Zemaun in perpetual check (so as 
to preclude him from returning to India), but without 
any decided act of hostility.' Wiiat Mehdi Ah Khan did 
in Persia, is described by Lieut-Colonel P. M. Sykes, in 
his History of Persia (V'ol. XL p. 397) as follows 

“Mehdi Ali Khan, a skilful diplomatist of the Persian 
school, had written letters from Bushire to the Court at 
Teheran in which he excited the indignation of tlie Shah 
by an accoimt of atrocities cojnmitted by the Sunni 
Afghans on the Shias of Lahore, thousands of whom, he 
declared, had fled for refuge to the territories mled by 
the East India Company, and at the same time urged 
that if Zemaun Shah were checked a service would be 
rendered to God and man. He stated, further more, tliat 
the Governor-General did not at all apprehend an Afghan 
invasion of Hindustan, because the fame of the English 
artillery was well known. As an example of what English 
troops could do, he asserted that seven hundred of these 
brave soldiers had defeated the army of Suraj-u-Dola 
numbering three hundred thousand men.’^ 

“In the autumn of 1799 Mehdi Ali Khan was received 
in person by the Shah. Spending large sums in presents, 
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To keep Persia and , Afghanistan always at war 
with one another and never allow them to unite and 
make a common cause seemed to have been the object 
of Elphinstone’s mission. As said before, Malcolm had 
succeeded in playing off Persia against Afghanistan 
and now Elphinstone was trying to pit the Afghan 
ruler against the Pereian monarch. But no treaty 
of any definite character was concluded with the 
Afghan sovereign to instigate him to invade or 
create distractions in the territory of Persia. There 
are two reasons to be assigned for the English 
refraining from any assistance to the Afghan ruler 
in extinguishing his domestic flames. The first 
reason was that they did not want to have* a 
prosperous and happy Afghanistan ruled over by 
•Shah Suja, the brother of Zcmaun Shah, Avho had 
so often threatened them with the invasion of India ; 
they were afraid that Shah Suja might carry into 
execution the often repeated threat of his brother 
and invade India, if his subjects in Afghanistan 
were happy and contented and did not rise in 
revolt against their ruler. The second reason which 
influenced the English in refusing to contract a 
defensive alliance with the Afghan ruler is to be 


he succeeded in persuading the Persian monarch to con- 
tinue hostilities against Afghanistan ; and he then re- 
turned to Bushire where he met Captain Malcolm, who 
had recently landed on his first memorable mission.” 
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found in the fact that they had to compensate 
Ranjit Singh for hjs renouncing all claims over the 
chieftains of the Doab, by giving him a free hand 
in conquering territories to the North and West of 
the river Indus. Had they formed an alliance with 
fihnh Suja, there would have been no chance for 
Ranjit Singh to extend his dominions. They knew 
that the Sikh prince — whom they were wont to call 
the Lion of the Punjab — although no statesman, 
was an ambitious, capable and skilful general. He 
could have given them much trouble had he any 
inclination of doing so. Moreover, Ranjit had, on 
two previous occasions, obliged them first by his 
xemaining neutral and not rendering any aid to the 
Marathas in their struggle with the BngUsh, and 
secondly, by his permitting the troops under Jjake 
to penetrate into the Punjab in pursuit of flolkar. 

It would not have done, therefore, to have 
contracted a defensive alliance with Shah Suja and 
restricted the ambitious schemes of Ranjit More- 
over, as a French writer has said, the English en- 
couraged the Sikh prince to invade the territories 
of the Afghan monarch, for they knew that on tiie 
death of Ranjit the Punjab as well as his conquests 
in the Afghan territory would pass into their 
hands. 

Even so early as the beginning of the nineteenth 
©Mitury, the Afghans seem to have been acquainted 
with "‘Perfide Albion/’ Regarding the conversation 
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with Moolah Jaffier, an Afghan minister, Elphinstone 
writes : — 

“He said that he did not beJieve that we intended to 
impose upon the king, hut he did not think that we were 
so plain as we pretended to be. He trankly 

owned that we had the (haracter of being veiy designing 
and that most people thought it necessary to be very 
vigilant in all transactions with us.” {Ibid, p. 244, f. n.) 

I'he English were secretly glad at the disturbed 
condition of Afghanistan. Elphinstone espied out 
the resources of the country and, according to Sir 
John Kaye, Elphinstone 

"had indeed done all that it was requisite to do ; for the 
dangers wliich ho had boon sont to anticipate had dis- 
appeared by themselves. The king of Cabul tundertook to 
prevent tlio passaf?o of the French and Persians through 
his kingdom, and the English undertook to provide money 
for the imipose.” (Ibid, p. 247.) 

Elphinstone and his party returned to India 
through the Punjab. Of course, there was no 
objection on the pai*t of Eanjit Singh to grant 
them the passage through his country, for he had 
now entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with them. 

Thus then Lord Minto’s Government took every 
precaution to preserve the supremacy of the British 
influence in India, and duly safeguarded themselves 
against the rising of the inhabitants of the 
territories at that time under the administration 
6 
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of the Eijiglish, as well as pnotected India against 
the native powers of Hindustan. For the first time 
in the hivStory of BritivSh India, the fear of the 
ijivasioB of India from its North-Wostern frontier 
seized the minds of the Ohiistian ridel’s and hence 
the various missions were sent to the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, Sindli and Persia, not only to contract 
nlefensive alliance with tlic mlei’s of those countries 
but also to es])y out the militaiy resources and 
sti'ategica] positions of those states. 

But the British still apprehended danger from 
the sea. It was not impossible for any maritime 
power to invade their possessions in India by sea 
^nd so it appeared necessary foi* Lord Mintons 
(Sovernmont to I'educe such places as miglit serve 
as bases of operations for any maritime nation 
bostilely inclined against British supremacy in 
India, The influence of sea-power was fully 
uecogniaed by them, but at this time there was not 
the remotest chance for any nation to approach 
the shores of India and invade the country by the 
sea. The danger was apprehended from France, but 
,at tliis time the French navy was almost a things 
of the past and hence Napoleon tried to conquer 
the sea by land. But this naval wealmess of 
BVance gave the opportunity to tho English to, 
attack and capture their colonies in different parte. 
oi the world. Napoleon’s schemes of conquest ofc 
the, different countries of Europe necessarily left 
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tHw flench* cotenies unguMided' by fce fiemch flfeel 
att# so »i'& Brittsh Govommost made- efeboYafet 
psfeparattone for their invassion. 

'Rie Preach possessioiffl in thP Indian Oceafi^ 
via., the Me- of Stance, Bourbon and’ Kodriguez, 
were always cousidemd as sources of danger' to 
the British Government in India, since these 
islands harboured asylums to pirates who inflicted' 
serious damage upon the Company’s commerce. 
These islands were also looked upon as the bases 
of operations against the’ British possessions in 
India in the event of the outbreak of hosfSlitiea 
between the French and the English. Tippoo was 
dlegcd to have sent his agents to the Isle of 
France for the purpose of enlisting French recruite 
in his army to fight the English. 

The redaction of these French possessions was 
considered to be of great political importance by 
the authorities both in England and India, and- 
Marquess Wellesley had at one time seriously 
thought' of: sending expeditions against them; But 
tfle low state of finances did not allow him to 
ctary out his inteutioii into executioni aS any 
expedition against tbe islands would involve 
expense both for their reduction and msdntenamee. 
But in 1809, when Lord Minto was the' GovePamv 
Geneml of Ihdiaj- the British Gevemmedt at home 
amthoriaedi the Governmenff of* India to attempt a 
rigorous blockade Of- the- !^ileh islands ih^ the 
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Indian Ocean. It will be foreign to our purpose 
to describe in detail the methods which were 
adopted to execute this order, which finally led 
to the capture and annexation of those French 
colonies in 1810. Suffice it to say that India had 
to bear the expenses of the expedition. By the re- 
duction of these islands, the energies of the naval 
power of France in the East wore paralysed once 
for all, and the Pi'ench incubus no longer disturbed 
the sleep of the nilers of British India. 

The attention of the authorities in England was 
also drawn to the Dutch possessions in the East, 
for it was thought that 

‘'They constituted a ralljdng point, which was likely 
to become of more (consideration aftci* the destiiiction of 
those asylmns which lay more in the route of the Indian 
trade ; and it was incompatible with the interests of 
India and the policy of England longer to permit the 
presence of an enemy in any part of the Eastern 
hemisphere.” 

Accordingly under instructions from the home 
authorities. Lord Minto fitted out an expedition to 
reduce the Dutch possessions in the East By the 
end of 1811 all the Dutch possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago came under the rule of the British 
Government. 

After the termination of the expedition against, 
the Dutch possessions in the East, Lord Minto was 
r^called and he left India in 1813. 
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The authoress of ''Lord Minto in India'' (pp, 
343-344) writes: — 

“Lord Minto had intimated to the Directors his wish 
to be relieved from tlie government early in 1814. The 
day he had named as that of his departure from India 
was indeed January 1. In the summer of 1813 he 
learned that, six months before, it had been decided to 
supersede him in the government of India, and that the 
appointment had boon bestowed on the Earl of Moiia, 
to whom the Prince Regent conceived himself peculiarly 
indebted for tlie assistance rendered by him wliile 
a new ministry was in process of formation after Mr. 
Percevars death Nothing could be more un- 

deserved, more ungracious, or more discreditable to 
the parties concerned, than the recall of an able and 
uniformly successful Govemor-Deneral to make room for 
a personal friend of the Regent’s.” 

During his administration of six years, Lord 
Minto did not extend the boundaries of the British 
possessions in India either by means of force or 
fraud. But he preserved the Empire by means 
which are Machiavellian and for which the natives 
of England ought always to be grateful to him. 
He came out to India at a period when the military 
prestige of the British was at its lowest ebb and 
when their public credit was shaken. It was 
the most critical period for them in India To have 
preserved the ship of the state in such a stormy 
weather is a strong testimony to his ability and 
talents. He safeguarded the interests of his country 
by taking steps which had the effect of preventing 
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UDflirraotioas 4 d and foreign invasions of india. 
The methods which he adopted have already heen 
mentioned ; and if the end justifies the means, then 
Lord Minto must be pronounced to have been a 
very successful administrator from the point of 
juw of the British people. 



CHAPTER XLin 

The Mutiny at Madras 

The mutiny at Veil ore produced great sensation 
in England. There is tittle doubt now that it was 
caused by the belief then prevalent that the autho- 
lities in India, especially in Madras, were bent on 
converting the natives of this country to Cliristianity. 
Lord William Bentinck, as (xovernor of Madras, 
gave every encouragement to the Christian mission- 
aries to carry on their proselytising propaganda in 
India. It was, therefore, necessary to remove the 
impression from the minds of the people then under 
the administration of the East India Company that 
the authorities meant to interfere with their reli- 
gious customs and observ^ances. Great credit is due 
to Lord Minto for doing everything in his power 
to discourage the invasion of India by Christian 
missionaries. In his letter to the Chainnan of the 
East India Company, dated Beptember 1807, he 
wrote : — 

“The only successful engine of sedition in any part of 
India must bo that of persuading the people that our 
Government entertains hostile and systematic designs 
against their religion.'” ( Jfm/o in India, p. 62). 

The Serampore Mission, headed by Dr. Carey, 
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printed many books in the vernaculars. Lady Minto 
in her work on Lord Minto in India wiites‘: — 

‘'Soon after Lord Minto's arrival, soirie of tliese publi- 
cations attracted the attention of Government and it 
being undeniable that they were ciihuilated to offend the 
feelings of the native population, (‘oiitaining as they did 
offensive attacks on the Hindu mythology, and the Mus- 
sulman Propliet, the Secretary to Goveunment received 
instructions to cominuni(*ate to the Kevd. Dr. Carey, the 
leading member of the luissiini at Sc^rampore. a resolution 
arrived at by the Govcrnor-Gem^ral in Couneil to place 
their piDss under regulation, and to suspend the practice 
of public preaching by tiie natives in tlic native' dialects 
at the seat of Government. 

“In an official, letter addressed by Mr. Edmonstone to 
Dr. Carey it was stated that ‘t ]}0 issue of publications and 
the public delivery of d.iscourses of the nature above 
alluded to, are evidently {nlculatod to produce conse- 
quences in the highest degree detrimental to the tramiui- 
lity of the British dominions in India, and it. becomes the 
indispensable duty of lln^ British Government to ai^i’ost the 
progress of any proceedings of that rjalur<\ In tl^e ])rosont 
instance this objection is enfor(*ed by the rn^cessity of 
maintaining the piiblh^ faith, whirm under the express 
injunctions of the Legislature lias befui repeatedly pledged 
to leave the native subje.cts of the Cotnpany in India to 
the full, free, and imdistiirbod exercist^ of th(;ir respective 
religions.”’ {Ibid, p. 65). 

The natives vf India sot inonj store by their 
religions than by anytliiiig else. Tims they were 
easily conciliated to the Company's Government by 
the attitude which L(n*d Minto manifested towards 
the Christian missionaries. 
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But the case was quite different with Lord 
Minto’s co-religionists and compatriots in India, 
.who came out to this country as ''birds of prey 
and passage,” to shake the pagoda tree, amass 
"filthy lucre”, and then return home laden with their 
booty to play "the Nabob” there. Anything which 
touched their pockets made them indignant and 
turn against those who ventured to do it. 

The financial crisis of the Government of India 
at the period when Minto came as Governor-General 
lias been already mentioned before. To tide over 
the crisis, it was necessary to make n^trenchraent 
in all departments of the state. 

Military officers, in addition to their salary, drew 
several other allowances. Thus it v/as the practice 
to grant to the commanders of the native corps a 
monthly allowance known as the 'Tent Contract,’ 
meant for the provision of camp equipage. In the 
Madras Presidency, Sir George Barlow, as its 
governor, abolished, with the approval of the 
Supreme Government in Bengal, this allowance by 
a general order, dahid May, 1808. This was enough 
to offend the British officei’s and make them rise 
.in mutiny. 

Perhaps there would have been no mutiny of 
these ofiicers had the Govemor of Madras been 
possessed of tact. But Sir George Barlow was a 
man of stern, cold, and repulsive manners, and the 
^ivil as well as military British servants of Madras 
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considered it a grievance that a man who had been 
bred to public business in Bengal should have been 
appointed to the highest office without having the 
advantages of local and personal knowledge of that 
presidency. 

The British officers burst into open mutiny at 
Masulipatam, Seringapatam, Hyderabad and other 
places. Lord Minto was of opinion 

“that the successful combination of the Fleiifcal officers 
in 1796, when Government at home took fright, is the 
real root of the late insubordination in the army of the 
Madras Presidency.” (Lord Minto in India, p. 210). 

The mutiny took a serious asp(K‘.t when 

“blood was shed in Mysore, for, as a mutinous 
battalion was marching from Chitteldroog to join the 
mutineers at Seringapatam, they en(X)untered resistance 
from a body of dutiful troops, and bred upon and 
received the fire of their own countrymen or friends 
and fellow-soldiers. This was a dangerous spectacle 
to exhibit to the armed sepoys and the native inhabi- 
ants.” (Macfarlane’s Owr Indian Empire, ( Vol. 11. 
.P. 181).* 


* No British historian of India has given an 
account of the Mutiny at Madras in greater detail than 
Mr. Macfarlane, who in the footnote's at pages 182-184 
has narrated things not referred to by other writers. He 
concludes his footnote at page 184 as follows 

“In the histories and other books written by the func- 
tionaries and servants of tiie East India Company, we 
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in quelling the mutiny of the Ohrij=itian Eirropean 
officers, such steps were not taken as are invariably 
done when the mutineers happen to be non-Christian 
and coloured persons. No Christian officer was 
hanged or blown from the mouth of canon. To 
conciliate the mutineers and to redress their griev- 
ances, as it were, some of the most distinguished 
political officers of the time, such as Colonels 
Barry Close, John Malcolm, the Honourable Arthur 
Cole, were sent to stations where mutinous dis- 
positions were manifested. Lord Minto even 
went to Madras to make the mutineers under- 

stand the serious situation they had created by 
their conduct. No one can say what the con- 
sequences would have been, had the mutineers 
delayed in returning to their allegiance to the 

properly constituted authorities. It would have 
perhaps encouraged the Marathas to try to get 

back the territories that had been wrested from 
them a few years before and the Nizam and the 
Peishwa, prisoners as they were, would have tried 
to come out of their prisons and throw off the 


see, generally, a disposition to glide ovei the whole of 
this story as uidokly as possible. This surely is not the 
proper way to treat a subject which was so important 
amd so cntioal at the time, and which contains lessons 
and warnings proper for all times.^* 
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yoke of the subsidiary alliance tliat had been placed 
on their necks by the British.* 


* M. Victor Jacquemont, writing *to his fathcT* on 
October 28th, 1830, said : — 

“The English ofFicens of the [ndian army are excMiod- 
ingly dissatisfied witli Lord William and the Court of 
Directors, on account of the reduction recently made 
in their pay. Twenty years ago, a sedition of this kind, 
provoked by tlie same (*ausf\ broke out in tbe Madras 

Presidency This happened at a critical f)eriod. If 

Runjit Sing liad then crossed the Sutledgo, the Mahrattas 
and Bundelcund, wljich were not then reduced to sub- 
mission, and marched to Bengal, the British power would 
no doubt have re-entered into the limits couqueilid by 
liord Clive :-~but the revolted of Madras soon perceived 

the danger and returned of themselves to their duty, 

and th^y Govemynmt had the weakness mt to shoot 

a single officer.'' (Pp. 323-324, Vol. I. of Letters from 
India. The italics are ours.) 



CHAPTER XLIV 


The Marquess of Hastings’s Administration 

( 1S13 -1823 ) 

The nobleman who succeeded Lord Minto in 
the Government of India deserves a very close 
study of his character to enable one to understand 
the nature of his Indian administration. His rule 
forms a very conspicuous signpovst in the history 
of British India. His is the central figure in the 
lYinity of European Christian nobles who within the 
first fifty-six years of the nineteenth century, tram- 
pled the rights of the princes and peoples of Hin- 
dustan under foot, and succeeded by means of fraud 
and force in depriving Indians of their independence, 
and rivetting the chain of slavery round their necks, 
Wellesley, Hastings and Dalhousie couvstitute the 
Trinity of empire-builders in the Christian admini- 
stration of India during the nineteenth century. 

The Marquess of Hastings was a native of 
Scotland by nationality, and he entered the army 
while stiU in his teens. He served under Cornwallis 
during the American War of Independence. like his 
chief, he had to surrender his sword to the leader 
of the American rebels, and thus his military career,. 
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at its very start, was anything but a success. As 
a nobleman of the united kingdom of England and 
Scotland, he had a seat in the Upper House of 
Parliament, but it does not apiiear that he ever cut 
a very prominent figure in politics. But by the 
manner in which lie ingratiated himself with the 
ministry of the day in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, he was (dioson to (establish a reputa- 
tion for himself in ludiii, where alone at that time 
it was possible to make amends for the failures 
sustained in Christendon) and to win laurels, by 
diplomacy or by unsheatJiing the sword. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given 
for the step which the ministry took in recalling 
Lord Minto from India. But to us it seems that 
the ministry at tliat time wanted to bring more 
territory in India under the jurisdiction of their 
countrymen, and so they did not like a peac(^-loving 
man like Lord Minto to be at the helm of their 
affairs in India. They wanted the pumiit of a 
more vigorous policy in Indian in unison with thew* 
political affairs in Europe, so as to catch the im^ 
agination, kindle the interest and win the applause 
of the British people. This aspect of the question 
should alway^s be borne in mind by all writers of 
Indian history ; for the policy of the political party 
in power in England: has often guided^ Indian. affturs 
and have made them run parallel to ttiose of 
England; after making every effort by sttiong 
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a^dvocacy and otherwise, to induce the majority oi 
the British public and others, to look at things 
from their own view-point 

What was the state of England and of Europe 
at that time, then? Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
virtual dictatu* of the whole of Europe, and he 
held all the states of that continent within the 
hollow of his hand. England alone stood against 
him and spent motK^y like water, to bribe all the 
powej’s of Europe in order to bring about his 
downfall. But where did all this money come 
from? England at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was not so rich as she w^as at its close. 
Her principal source of wealth was lier commerce. 
It is Avell knowm that Napoleon prohibited the im- 
portation of English goods into any part of the 
vast European continent, Napoleon tried to conquer 
the sea by land. His navy had been destroyed by 
England and so he could not do any harm to 
England on the sea, but the lovss which England 
suffered by the prohibition of the importation of 
lier manufactured articles into any state of Europe 
was great. 8he had to make ui) this loss in tlia 
best way she could. There w^as no other way of 
effectually gaining this end than that of forcing 
her goods on India. England was the mistress of 
the soa, and India was the only country which 
Napoleon’s, octopus-like arms did not, reach. The 
importance of India at this crisis to England has 
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been fully appreciated by so competent a writer 
as Sir George Bird wood, who in his introduction 
to The First Letter Book of fite East India Com- 
pany, 1600-1619, slates that it was the Company’s 
possession of India which enabled England, at tho' 
commencement of the nineteojith centuiy, to 
successfully resist the machinations of Napoleon L, 
and he declares tliat 

‘the continued possession of India will be our ehief 
stay in siisiainiiig tiie laaniifacturinff and mercantile 
preponderance in iliis country in the crusliinp: commer- 
cial competition with which W(' have now everywhere 
to contend.’ 

It was by bleeding India that England succeeded 
in raising money to intrigue v/itli other European 
powers against, and to fight with, Napoleon. How 
the interests of India w(n» at tliis time sacriticed for 
those of England is not well known to all. Till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, India was 
not only an agricultural, but also a manufacturing 
country. Before the establishment of British rule, 
India was the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world. Her cotton fabrics used to be imported 
into every country of the civilised world. It was 
to buy her cotton fabrics that the Christian nations 
of Europe made their way to India. It was by 
destroying this cotton manufacture of India, that 
England succeeded in raising money to overcome 
Napoleon. In order to secure the cotton manufacture 
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for herself, England forbade the importation 
of India’s cottons into England; nay, on the con- 
trary, when Napoleon had shut England out from 
the markets of continental Europe, she forced the 
East India Company to lower all the duties hitherto 
levied on English goods entering India. She thus 
flooded India with cheap cotton, and brought about 
the ruin of the Indian weavers and of Indian cotton 
manufacture. Regarding the destruction of the 
Indian cotton manufacture. Professor H. H. Wilson 
has written as follows: — 

“The history of the trade of cotton cloths witli India 
affords a singular exemplification of the inapplicability to 
all tiinos and cmmmstancjes of tiiat principle of free trade 
whi(5h advocates the unrestricted admission of a cheap 
artic]“, in plac^e of protecting by heavy duties a dearer 
one of liorae manufacture. It is also a melancholy instance^ 
of ih/’ wrong clom to India hy the country on which she had 
hfxxnm dependent. It was stated in evidence, tliat the 
cotton and silk goods of India up to this period (1813) 
could be sold for a profit in tlio Rritisli mai’ket, at a 
pricxj from fifty to sixty per cent, lower than those 
fabriccited in England. It consequently became necessary 
to protect the latter by duties of seventy and eighty per 
cent, on their value, or by positive prohibition. Had this 
not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and 
decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and of Manchester 
would have been stopped in tlicir outset, and could 
scarcely have been again set in motion even by the 
powers of steam. Tfwy were creMed hy ilw sacrifice of the 
Indian ^nanufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed preventive 
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duties upon British Roods, and thus would have preserved 
her own productive indiLstry from annihilation. This act 
of self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. Briiii-ih goodsi were forced upon her 
without paying any duty, ayul the foreign onanufacturcr 
em/ployed the arm, of poliliml vnjustke to keep doivn and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could not 
have contended on equal terms:" (VTT. p. 385.) 


Thus by destroying India s cotton manufacture 
England established her market in India. Tlie money 
required in order to bribe, coiTupt and subsidise 
the states of Europe was so large that England 
was loaded with a veiy heavy debt. The resources 
of ‘‘Golden India’' were indented upon to liquidate 
this debt. It was thondore necessary to bring 
under the British administration and to reduce as 
many independent states of India as possiJ)le. It 
seems clear then that Lord Minto was replaced 
by the Marquess of Hastings to carry out the 
policy of the English ministry of the day to extend 
the boundaries of their empire,* to strangle the 
weaving industry of India, and thus to create a 
market for Englisli goods and ultimately enrich 


* In May 1823, the officers in London gave Lord 
Bastings a dinner ; Lord W. C. Bentinck in the chair. 
liOrd Hastings then declared that he had “followed in 
the footsteps of the Marquess Wellesley.” In other words, 
he was as unscrupulous as Lord Wellesley. 
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England and enable her to hold her own against 
Napoleon* 

K we remember these facts and take into due 
consideration their significance, then we shall be 
able to fully understand this period of Indian history 
and the object of the wars which were carried on 
during the Marquess of Hastings’s regime. 

It has already been said before that there is a 
great deal of resemblance between the chequered 
military career of Cornwallis and that of the 
Marquess of Hastings. Cornwallis came out to 
India to retrieve Ms character and rehabilitate 
himself in the estimation of the English people. 
He was not only the Governor-General of India 
but also its Gommander-in-Chief. To the functions 
of the statesman he added those of the soldier. 
8irailaHy when the Marquess of Hastings was sent 
out to India, he came in the double capacity of 
the Oovemor-Oeneral as well as of Commander-in- 
CMef. Whatever plausible arguments might be 
adduced in favour of this combination of civil and 
military duties in one person, at the time of the 
appointment of the iVIarquess of Hastings, can 


* Not only the acquisition of India did not cost England 
a single fartliing, but on the contrary, India was made to 
pay for aU the wars which England waged against 
Napoleon, either for her own self-defence, or for the 
establishment of her supremacy as the First Power in 
the world. 
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hardly apply to the drcamstances of the period, 
■when he was sent to govern India. The very fact 
of the Marquess of Hastings becoming the military 
chief of India, as well as its governor-general, 
clearly indicates that the Ministry wanted to give 
him a free hand in the management of India affairs. 
It is quite probable that the Marquess of Hastings 
must have expressed a desire to be the Commander- 
in-chief in India, in addition to his other duties 
in order to leave a name in the temple of fame 
as a military genius, and thus to wipe out the blot 
that was attached to his name for having surren- 
dered his sword to Washington. 

The following facts then should be remembered 
in order to fully understand the Indian career of 
the Marquess of Hastings: — 

1. The recall of Lord Minto, which has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

2. The appointment of the Marquess of Hastings 
as Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of 
India. 

3. The resemblance between the chequered 
military careers of the Marquess Cornwallis and the 
Marquess of Hastings in America 

4. The situation of political affairs in Europe, 
and how Napoleon had prohibited the importation 
of Eijglish goods in all the countries of that con- 
tinent 

&, The necessity felt by England for raising 
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money to corrupt, bribe and intrigue with other 
European powers against Napoleon, and also to 
fight him in order to establish her supremacy as 
the First Power in the world. 

i 

6. England succeeded in raising money by 
destroying the cotton manufacture of India. 

The English writers of Indian history have not 
brought out in bold relief the fact that the Marquess 
of Hastings was the prototype of the Marquess of 
Dalhousie as regards his policy towards the inde- 
pendent native states of India. In one of bis 
papers Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, who was 
Director of the East India Company, writes : — 

‘'The Marquess of Hastings took charge of tlie govern- 
ment in 1813, and manifested at a very early period, tlxat 
his views of o\ir foreign policy differed widely from those 
of his immediate predecessors.” 

In a foot note to this passage Mr. Tucker adds : — 

“I don’t think it necessary to refer to his lordship’s 
minutes and correspondence, in which this opinion is ex- 
pressed. It is throughout mamtained and acted upon.” 

Then Mr. Tucker continues : — 

“He ( the Marquess of Hastings ) was evidently im- 
pressed with the opinion that the absolute supremacy of 
the British power throughout India must be maintained, 
and that the native states must be united in one great 
federative league, under a supreme head, which should 
control and protect them.,” 

“This broad scheme of policy, which has found some 
strenuous advocates, is very much in unison with that 
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which was for some time successfully pursued in Europe 
by the late ruler of France ( i. e. J^apoleon Bonaparte). * * * 
It was perfectly simple in its own nature, and reducible 
to one single proposition— the establishment of the well- 
meant despotism of a powerful state over all its weaker 
neighbours”.* 

If we bear the above in mind, we shall be 
enabled to understand all the wars which the 
Marquess of Hastings waged against the native 
powers of India. 


* Memorials of Indian Oovemment, being a selection 
the papers of Henry St. George Tucker. Editfed by 
William Kaye. Pp. 233-2^4. 



CHAPTER XLV 

Reflections on the E. 1. Co.’s Charter of 1813 

The Earl of Moira embarked at Portsmouth, on 
board H, M. S. The Stirling Castle yXmiQr command of 
Admiral Sir Home Popham, accompanied by iiie 
Countess of Loudoun and Moira and his three eldest 
children, on the 14th of April ; and landed at 
Madras on the 11th of September, 1813. It was 
during Bari Moira^s voyage to India that Act 58 
Geor. III. Cap. 155, commonly known as the East 
India Company’s Charter of 1813, was passed in 
England. 

It is necessary here to offer a few reflections on 
the East India Company’s Charter of 1813. 

The far-reaching consequences of the terms 
on which the Charter of tlie East India Company 
was renewed in 1813 have not received that 
attention from the writers of Indian history which 
they deserve. India had been conquered and ruled 
by other nations before the English became 
masters of the country. But none inflicted such 
miseries on her as the English. Other rulers of 
India were imperialists, that is to say, they were 
content to keep power in their hands and exercise 
it. But the English were primarily a nation of 
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shop-keepers. They were not satisfied merely with 
becoming the rulers of India ; they desired also to 
become shopkeepers in India and, therefore, opened 
shops in this country. 

The commercial character of British rule in its 
present form Mates from the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter in 181!}. True it is that the 
East India Company was a trading corporailon. 
But they were not so much the importers of 
English manufactured goods into India as exporters 
of Indian goods from India to Europe. The 
deliberate destruction of Indian industries dates 
from 1813 when English goods were forced on 
India on the principle of Free Trade. Since that 
date has commenced India’s degradation. If India 
is poverty-stricken to-day, that should be attributed 
to the Charter of 1813 — to the crushing of India’s 
manufactures. 

If economically the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter was disastrous to India, it was no loss 
morally also. Since time immemorial, “plain living 
and high thinking'’ has l)oen the guiding principle 
of the natives of Hindustan. But the philanthrop- 
ists of England, on the occasion of the retiewal of 
the Charter in 1813, were anxious to see Indians 
give up plain living. They wanted to make them 
luxurious and addicted to drinking, How 


* Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in hLs evidence before the 
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often was the question put to the witnesses who 
appeared before the Select Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament whether the rich natives spent 
their superfluous wealth in the purchase of English 
commodities ! Unless the natives of India were of 
luxurious and to some extent ^depraved habits, 
there was not much likelihood of their patronising 

Cominons’ Oommittee, on the 28rd February, 1832, 
said 

“T believe intercourse with Europeans leads to 
indulgence in the use of wine and spirits, which, though 
it may be lamented on the score of morals, must be 
bencificial to the revenue ; their servants are generally 
better clothed, and the articles of clotliing being subject 
to taxation, that would increase the revenue, * * * 
“Judging from Calcutta, there has been, I think, a 
marlced tendency among the natives to indulge in Englisli 
luxuries ; tliey have well-furnished houses, many wear 
watches, they are fond of carriages, and are understood 
to drink wines,” 

Yes, it gladdened the hearts of many a Christian 
Anglo-Indian that the natives had taken to the drinking 
of wines. In Jus evidence before the Commons’ Committee 
on the 24th March, 1832, Mr. Bracken said tliat 

“Liquors in Calcutta are now consumed in large 
quantities by natives who can afford to purchase them,” 
In answer to another question the same witness said 
“I heard from a native shopkeeper in Calcutta, who is 
one of the largest retail sliopkeopers, that his customers 
for wines, and brajidy, and beer, were principally natives. 

“1936. Wliat should you say was the favorite wine 
iarnong the natives ?“~Champaigne. 
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English goods. So India, which was sober, India, 
which was abstemious, was to be made intemperate 
and luxurious, in order to extend the market of 
England. But the masses of the Indian people 
did not require any luxuries, for they had hardly 
any wants. Their wants were s applied by Nature 
and the arts of their counhy. So England had to 
destroy the industries of the Indians in order to 
oblige them to purchase English goods. 

It is a pity that there was no Indian living in 
1813 who could see through the designs of the 
English when the Company’s Charter was renewed. 
Even the enlightened and far-seeing Ram Mohun 
Roy failed to do so. Had the Indians been able 
to understand the intentions of their rulers in 1813, 
the birth of the Swadeshi cum boycott movement 
would have then taken place. The success of that 
movement in India would have been as great then 
as it had been in America on the eve of the 
Revolution. But unfortunately the natives of India 
had been so successfully hypnotised by the English 
that they believed them to be their benefactors 


“1937. Formerly did they not consume any wine ‘?~~ 
Very little, I believe. 

“1938. Is it not contrary to their religion ?-~I do not 
know whether it is contrary to their religion, but it is 
omitrary to their habits it is not done openly, but 
when done it is a violation of their custom rather than of 
their religion.” 
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and that whatever they did was for the benefit of 
India. 

It was because England wanted to create and 
extend her market in India, that tlie policy of ex- 
terminating the native states of India was mercilessly 
pursued. On the occasion of the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter in 1793, through the 
exertions of Sir Philip Pi'ancis, a clause was insert- 
ed in the Charter Act that 

“To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of do- 
minion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the 
honor, and policy of this nation,” fe. 

But no inquiry was made in 1813 whether that 
clause had been violated or not by the Company. 
No, in the Charter Act of 1813, when its framers 
showed their solicitude for promoting the happiness 
of the natives of India, knowing how flagrantly 
the provision of the Charter Act of 1793 contained 
in the clause quoted above, had been violated by 
Wellesley, did nothing to restrain any other Crovernor- 
General from following his example. That omission 
in the Charter Act of 1813 was a significant one. 
No, it was not the interest of the English in 1813 
to express their repugnance at the schemes of conquest 
aud extension of dominion in India as it was in 
1793. They had to create and extend the market in 
India for English manufactures, and therefore, it 
was necessary to bring as much territory under the 
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dominion of England as it was possible by means 
of fraud and force. 

About the time when the Company’s Charter was 
to be renewed in 1813, Sir Thomas Munro wrote 

‘‘It is our political power, acquired by the Company’s 
anns, that has made the trade to India what it is : without 
that power, it would iiavc been kept within narrow bounds 
by the jealousy and exactions of the Native Princes, and 
by some, such as Tippoo, could have been prohibited 
altogether.”* 

Sir Thomas Munro represented the opinions and 
views of the politicians and statesmen of his time 
who had anything to do with Iiuiia. Under the 
circumstance, it is quite reasonable to infer that the 
Wars which w^ere waged against the native Powers 
of India after 1813 wore not ^‘repugnant to the wish, 
the honour, and policy” of the natives of England. 
That accounts for tlie honors and rewards lliat \vere 
conferred on Earl Moira and every subsequent 
Governor-General who followed in his footsteps. 

While it is considered indefensible on moral con- 
siderations to tax the Eoman Catholics of Ireland to 
maintain Protestant clergymen in their land, 
while people, although Christian, are protesting 
loudly against the Church of England Establish- 
ment in their midst, it is sad to think that the 
Charter of 1813 saddled India — a non-Christian 


* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. II. (1831), 
0. 347. 
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country — with the cost of the Clerical Establish- 
ment. It was not fair dealing, nay, it was not 
even honest to do so. 

The principle of religious neutrality which was 
the boast of the English in their Government of 
India was sacrificed when the Charter of 1813 
permitted missionaries to proceed to India to preach 
the Gospel and convert its inhabitants. Eeligious 
neutrality demanded that the East India Company 
should have, when they permitted Christian mis- 
sionaries to proceed to India and sanctioned a 
Cleiical Establishment at the expense of the heath- 
ens, encouraged Hindoo and Muhammadan priests 
to preach and practise their religions by giving 
them stipends out of the revenues of India. But 
this they did not do. 

Next to the destruction of the Indian industries, 
the greatest wrong which the Charter of 1813 
inflicted on the Indian people was the permission 
granted to the Europeans to freely resort to India. 
They believed that this would in time lead to the 
colonization of India And this there can be no 
doubt was their intention. In this, they considered, 
lay the security and permanence of their rule over 
the natives of Hindustan. The oppressions and cruel- 
ties practised by the adventurers of England on the 
inhabitants of India would, they probably thought, 
sefve to strengthen the British dominion, by dis- 
piriting and disheartening the latter. Colonization 
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means displacement, and so, perhaps, it was thought 
that the lives of the inhabitants of India would be 
almost of as much value to the British adventurers 
as those of the North American aborigines to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of the Mexicans and Peruvians to the 
Spaniards, of Kaffirs to the vSouth African settloi’s and 
of Maoris to the Australian colonisers. It was probably 
for this reason, that, in spite of the protests of 
Warren Hastings and others who could speak with 
authority on the subject, the free influx of Europe- 
ans into India was demanded. But owing perhaps 
to the numerous population of India, her advanced 
civilization and latent strength, Indians could not 
bo treated as the natives of other regions had been 
by the white settlers. 

The deliberate destruction of the Indian indus- 
tiies, making Indians give up their plain living and 
take to some of the vices as well as the luxurious 
life of the Westeni nations and tlius demoralising 
them, allowing adventurers of Great Britain to 
freely resoi-t to India to oppress and plunder its 
inhabitants, saddling non-Christian natives of India 
with the expense of a costly Christian clerical 
establishment, permitting missionaries of the Chris- 
tian persuasion to proceed to India to insult and 
outrage the religious susceptibilities of the non- 
Christies, conniving at the wars on the native 
princes and the annexation of their dominions in 
^l^er to extend their commerce, (*for trade follows 
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the flag ), were considered by the scheming and 
designing politicians of England of a century ago 
as promoting the interest and happiness of the 
natives of India. It was ''the duty” of England to 
pursue these measures from motives of philanthropy 
and altruism ! 

The natives of England wore put to great straits 
by Napoleon, who threatened to cripple, if not 
altogether destroy, their industries and commerce 
by blockading the poits of the continent of Europe. 
They were anxious to create a market for their 
goods ill India. With this object in view, they did 
all they could to impose sucli terms on the East 
India Comjiany on the occasion of the renewal of 
their Charter in 1813 as w^ere calculated to promote 
their interests. They covered their selfish motives 
uiidei* the cloak of pliilaiithropy. But a couple of 
years .after the renewal of the Charter in 1813, 
the battle of Waterloo was fought, which resulted 
in the capture and exile of Napoleon. This was 
of great importance to England. The English 
industries were no longer threatened with extinction. 
The blockade being removed from the ports of the 
continent against English goods and a market being 
created for them in India, gave a great impetus to 
the industries and commerce of England. The 
Marquess of Wellesley had waged his wars against 
the native princes of India on the ostensible plea 
of removing centres of intrigue with the French. 
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It was presumed that the French had been intrigu- 
ing with the princes of India and as a measure of 
self-defence it was considered necessary by 
Wellesley to deprive the native states of their 
independence. Whether such a step was just or 
proper, and whether in going to war against the 
Indian princes, the Marquess was giving effect to 
that clause of the Charter Act of 17!»;> which 
declared, that “to pursue schemes of conquest, 
and extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, tlic honour and 
policy of the English nation,” were questions, 
which the Mai’quess never troubled to take into 
consideration. 

Cut whatever Ju.stitication might be urged in 
fa,vour of the wars of the Marquess Wellesley, there- 
was none for those of the Marquess of Hastings. 
The French were no longer supposed to be 
intriguing with the native princes of India. 
The English historians do not tell us, but the 
terms of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’.s Charter in 1813 do not leave any room for 
doubt, that the wai’s against and annexation of the 
territories of the native princes wore prompted by 
tiie following two considerations, viu. : — (1) to extend 
the territories under the British .supremacy in India 
in order to find a market for English goods, and (2) 
to bring hilly tracts under the jurisdiction of the 
company, in order to find .suitable places for- 
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settlement and colonization by the English, which was 
sure #to follow on their free influx into India. 

The renewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
in 1813 was designed' to toll the death-knell of the 
Indian industries and to plunge Indians in poverty 
and misery. The merchants of England sent their 
agents and emissaries to learn the wants of the 
natives of the country and thus to enable them to 
successfully cater to their needs. 

K India is to-day poverty-stricken, if the land 
of plenty is the homo of scarcity and recurrent 
famines and of plague, if the people have been de- 
moralised and Indian society disorganised, if there 
is unrest in India, the cause of all these troubles 
may to a great extent be traced to the Charter of 
1813. It did not confer any concessions on Indians, 
on the conti'ary, it had the effect of making their lot 
much worse than before. Had the framers of the 
Charter Act of 1813 used plain and unvarnished 
language they should have worded the 33rd section 
of that Act as follows : — 

Whereas it is tiie duty of this country to enrich and 
aggrandise itself by all available means even if they lead 
to die infliction of miseries and degradation on die 
native inhabitants of the Biidsh dominions in India : etc., 

instead of the language of that section breathing 
lofty philanthropy and altruism. The sum total of 
the Charter of 1813 was that India was not ior 
Indians but for England and Englishmen. 

. 8 
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Earl Moira had to carry oot and give effect to 
the policy underlying the Charter of 1813. If we 
keep this fact in mind, we shall be able to understand 
the secret of hi.s administration in India. 



CHAPTER XLVf 
The Nepal War 

I. Its Causes 

The Marquess of Hastings amved in Calcutta on 
^the first of October 1813, and on the fourth of 
.that month assumed charge of the oflBce of Com- 
maiider-in-chief combined with that of Govemor- 
GcneraL 

The fii'st act of his administration was to declare 
war against Nepal. It was a war in which the 
reputation of the British arms was greatly tarnished 
and tlioy suffered great humiliation by the reverses 
inflicted on them by their Hindoo antagonists. 

British wTiters have tried to make out that the 
Nepalese government was the aggressive paiiy and 
thus obliged the British government to go to war. 
We have not come across any narrative of the war 
written by tho Nepalese, but a perusal of the Eng- 
lish account of the Avar, leaves the impression on 
one’s mind tliat if the Nepalese took the offensive 
first, they were provoked to do so by the behavior 
of their adversaries towards them. The disputes 
which led to the war could have been, in all pro- 
bability, amicably settled, had the British been 
inclined to do so. 
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The disputes arose over certain lands on the 
borders of the British and Nepalese territories. 
These lands *lay in the districts of Saran and Gorakh- 
pur. The Nepalese government advanced their claims 
over these lands ; while, on the other hand, the Bri- 
tish Indian government contended that these lands 
belonged to Zemindars Avho were under their pro- 
tection, since they paid land tax to them. Those 
border questions had their origin in the fact of the 
frontier being ill-defined. Although attempts had, 
from tune to time, been made to define the frontier, 
these attempts generally ended in failure. It is 
also on record that the British government also 
connived at, and tlius encouraged the Nepal govern- 
ment in their alleged aggressions on the territories 
of Border Zemindars who were under the protec- 
tion of the British. Mr. Henry T. Prinsep in his 
‘^History of the Political and Military Transactions 
in India during the administration of the Marquess 
of Hastings.’’ (pp, 63 et seq) writes : — 

“The Goorkhas aseachilaja in the hills successively 

fell before them, exterminated the family ; and becoming 
heir to all its possessions took up ]ike^vise the old Baja’s 
claims and contests with his neighbours. This brought 
them into contact with our Zemindars, Avho were, of course, 
unable to maintain themselves against su(jh an enemy, 
and generally therefore had to resign the object in dis- 
pute ; for imless when the encroachment was gross and 
easy of proof, it was vain to hope to interest the British 
, Government in their favor. That government was, in the 
first place, no loser by the usurpation, for the public 
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revenue was fully secured by the perpetual settlement, 
and by the increased ‘ valne of the entire estate against 
any loss from a partial aggression. Moreover, it was, on 
principle, distrustful of the pretensions of its own subjects, 
wliich were generally exaggerated ; while it regarded the 
Qoorkha nation as a well-disposed neighbour, whom it 
was desirable to conciliate : hence an injured Eaja of the 
plains would seldom succeed in .procuring any powerful 
support to his cause, unless, as above observed, the case 
was very fUigrani., when the Goorkhas would on remons- 
trance make reparation'' 

From the above it is quite clear that the pre- 
tensions advanced by the Zemindars were in most 
instances not correct and that the Nepalese govern- 
ment were open to reason and would make repara- 
tions when they were in the wrong. It is moreover 
also evident that neither the British nor the Nepa- 
lese government so far ever desired to settle any 
dispute by the sword. So far all the Border 
differences and disputes between the two govern- 
ments used to bo settled by means of commissions 
consisting of nominees of both the governments. 
Thoir findings were usually considered to be satis- 
factory to both the parties. But with the arrival 
of the Marquess of Hastings affairs assumed a differ- 
ent complexion. When he landed on the shores of 
India, a commission was inquiring into these dis- 
putes. Major Bradshaw was the nominee of the 
government of India on this commission. But itr 
would seem that he must have known the aggressive 
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policy of the new Governor-General. On this ground 
alone, we can account for his offensive and un- 
genttemanly behavior towards the Nepalese Com- 
missioners. It is on record tliat, 

“they (the Nepalese Commissioners) had an interview 
with the Major, who made use of improper language- 
towards them ; in consequence of which they remained 
silent ; and, seeing no business brought forward, they 
came away.” (Mill and Wilson, ‘VlII, p. 12 foot note). 

This occurred in March 1814. 

Lord Hastings also did not try to smooth matters. 
He addressed to the Eaja of Nepal a peremptory 
requisition to evacuate the lands under dispute ; 
and he sent the letter through the Magistrate of 
Gorukhpoor, giving that officer authority to order the 
advance of a body of troops to occupy the contest- 
ed lands, in case the Raja’s order for their evacua- 
tion should not arrive within twenty-five days from 
the date of his forwarding the letter. The Nepal 
government was further informed that the Magis- 
trate had these orders. 

The die was now cast. The Government of India 
were fully determined upon hostilities. The peremp- 
tory tone of the Governor-General’s letter to the 
R&j& of Nepal was not calculated to preserve peace 
and amity between the two governments. The Gur- 
kha government was not going to be so easily cowed 
^down by the threatening attitude assumed by the 
British. Never in their history, had the Gurkhas se 
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far kaown what defeats and disasters meantfl They 
could look back with pride to their glorious past 
and the chivalrous conduct of their ancestors. Within 
the memory of their men then living, it was not 
forgotten how the Gurkhas had inflicted defeat on 
the English who had been made to precipitate an 
ignominious retreat. An expedition in 1767 against 
Nepal M'as undertaken by the government of Bengal 
at the recommendation of Mr. Golding, the commer- 
cial agent at Betia, who feared that the success of 
the Goorkhas would ruin the trade he carried on 
with Nepal. Major Kinloch commanded the expedi- 
tion. He advanced into the hills in October, 1767 
and had not strength enough to establish a chain of 
depots to secure his communication with the plains ; 
consequently, having penetrated to Hureehurpoor, he 
was detained there by a nulla, not formidable, and the 
bridge and raft he constructed were carried away 
after a fall of rain, which swelled the torrent un- 
naturally. The delay thus experienced exhausted 
his supplies, and produced sickness ; so that, finally, 
he was obliged to return early in December. 

The lesson then learnt was not easily and soon, 
forgotten by the English. But they were also 
smarting under the humiliation they had then been 
subjected to. They were watching for nearly half 
a century for an opportunity to wipe out the dis- 
grace of ignominious retreat before the Gurkhas. 
The Marquess of Hastings thought that the favorable 
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opportunity for striking the blow at the Goorkhas 
haH come. 

The Goorkhas did not, of course, sue for peace. 
They boldly and bravely took up the challenge of 
the English. It would have shown pusillanimity 
and cowardice on their part, had tliey yielded to 
the threat. Their principal chiefs held a council 
and deliberately considered the question of peace or 
war. The decision of t)ie council was for war. Their 
determination indicated a lofty and patriotic spirit. 

But they did not make theii’ decision known to 
the British Government, because they were as yet 
quite unprepared for the war. Tlie Governor-Genera I ’s 
threatening letter was .answered by more common- 
place assurances of respect, and of a desire to keep 
up a good underetanding witli the English, but 
omitting all mention of the subject of thi) dis- 
puted lands. 

Under such circumstances, it was projicr for the 
India government not to occupy tlie disputed lands 
without further consideration, but the Magistrate of 
Goruckpore was only toO' anxious to carry into exe- 
cution the ordei-s of the Governor-General, and so, 
on the expiration of the period, he addressed the 
commanding officer at the station, and three com- 
panies marclied to occupy the lands. The Ooorkha 
officers retired before them, without making the 
slightest opposition. 

But the Nepalese were not idle. When the troops 
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under British officers occupied the disputed lands, 
they did not ofifer any resistance, because they had 
not till then made all the necessary preparations for 
the war. The Indian government were thus thrown 
off their guard. . Having established a few police 
Thanas in the disputed districts, and without antici- 
pating attack or hostility on tlie part of the Goor- 
khas, the troops were ordered to retire from the 
disputed districts. 

Here was the opportunity now for the Gurkhas 
to take advantage of the want of foresight and fore- 
thought on the part of tlie Indian government The 
troops had hardly returned to Gorukhpoor when on 
the morning of the 29th May, 1814, the Gurkhas 
attacked the newly established police Thanas. 

Of course, the British government were not going 
to submit to this insult at the hands of the Nepa- 
,lese. They did not at once declare w^ar against the 
government of Nepal. The cause of this delay has 
been tlius explained by Mr. Prinsep in his work 
already alluded to above : — 

“The formal declaration of war was purposely delayed 
till the close of the rains in order to allow time for 
persons engaged in tmde with Nopal to withdraw their 
capital, as well as to give the Nepalese the opportunity of 
disavowing the act of Munraj, and punishing the perpe- 
trators, if so inclined. They show^ed no disposition to do 
so ; but, on the contrary, made the most active military 
preparationvS along the whole extent of their frontier. 
The declaration of war was accordingly at length issued 
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by his Lordship from Lukhnow, on tlie 1st November* , 
1814.” (P. 78). 

Keviewing the whole situation of affairs after a 
century, the conclusions which any unprejudiced 
man would come to, is tliat the Nepalese were pro- 
voked to the war by the British and that the war 
could have been averted had the British govern- 
ment been so inclined. 

When the war against Nepal was declared, the 
financial position of the Company's government in 
India was very deplorable. The credit of the govern- 
ment bonds for monies borrrowed was so low that 
twelve per cent discount was the regular calculable 
rate in the market. There was little possibility for 
government to raise more money by loan to cany 
on the war. Lord Hastings followed the examples 
set by some of his predecessors in squeezing the 
Nawab Yizier of Oudh. When he came out to^^ 
India as its Governor-0 encral, the prince of 
Oudh was Ghaziuddin Hyder. Prisoner as this 
Muhammadan prince was, his life was being 
made miserable by his Christian keeper, 
named Major Baillio. Eeports of his ill-treatment 
by the latter reached the Governor-General, who 
proceeded to Lucknow, ostensibly to lessen the 
weight of the chain by which the Yizier was held 
in thraldom, but in reality to squeeze him to suc- 
cessfully carry on the war with Nepal. He succeed- 
ed so far that the Nawab-Yizier, it was said, “out 
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of gratitude,” advanced him a loan of two and a 
half crores of rupees, with which money it was not 
difficult for Hastings to prosecute the war. 

It was ceiiainly not out of gratitude that the 
above-mentioned sum ox jnoney was x)aid by the 
Oudo prince. How he vvas tortured to part with 
that amount has been naj’rated in ^'Daeoitee in 
excelsis'' in detail in Chapter lY (pp. 58-7 G). In the 
course of that chapter, the author of that work 
writes : — 

“Such was the stylo in wliich the Indian G-overnnient- 
approached its victim, while its policy was to flatter. The 
'Mine of Munifimiae* was tlius worked with (iautious 
approaches, and pious ejaciilatiouvS, arid eveiy fresh shaft 
was opened with oflicial i)rayer.” When the ‘Mine’ was 
impoverished, the process was diftbront ” 

But the people of Nepal did not forget that 
their country would not liave been invaded, and 
.a groat portion of it sequestered, had not Oude 
helped the British government with money. Yen- 
geance sleeps long but it never dies. It was, there- 
fore, that the Nepalese came to the help of the 
English in the Indian Mutiny of 1857 and carried 
fire and sword through Oude and plundered it to 
their hearts’ content, and killed thousands of its 
inhabitants in cold blood. 





CHAPTER XLVJI 
The Nepal War 

11, The First Cmn/paign 

The Nepal War was the blovodiost that had ever 
been fought b}" the Britisli in India. The heroism 
and chivalry which the Nepalese showed on the 
occasion have become a matter of history. It will 
be of no use to entm* into the labyrintli of de- 
tails regarding the War, but a few salient points 
only are necessary to bo mentioned. 

It has been already said before that the new 
Governor-General had deterniinod to distinguish 
himself by military exploits and by bringing now 
territories under the administration of the East 
India Company, It would seem tliat with those 
objects in view, he set out in June, 1814 for the 
Upper Provinces to make a tour of inspection. It 
was while touring in these provinces tJiat ho 
matured out his scheme of oi)erations against 
the Nepalese. Ko had already threatened them 
with war and they replied to it by attacking the 
outposts and thanas which the Biitish Government 
had established in the disputed districts. War was 
inevitable and the British made all the necessary 
preparations before formally declaring it. 

* It is certain that the British Government of India 
had at thi| time not a very higli opinion of the military 
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The principality of Nepal at this time was 
small compared to the territories then, under the 
administration of the East India Company. The 
Nepalese had a very long frontier to guard. It is 
true that they had subjected many of the petty 


skill of the Gurklias. They were not much to blame 
when the fact is taken into consideration that even the 
Sildis had duped the astute Gxirkha goneial Amar Smgh 
Thapa, only four or five years previously, in the beginn- 
ing of the lOtli century the Sikhs, were not recognized 
as a military power in Lidia and it was not considered 
difficult by the British to conquer or defeat them. In 
fact the easy cx)nquest of the Punjab was proposed to 
Lord Wedeslcy by that military adventurer, George 
Thomas. Lord Hastings’ government must have argued 
in tliis wise, that if sucli an insignificant people as the 
Sikhs could outwit and defeat the Gurkhas it would 
certainly not be a diffixmlt task for him to beat and 
vanquish the Nepalese. Captain Cunningham lias vCiy 
graphiciilly described the manner in which the Nepalese 
Commander was duped by the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. 
He writes 

'‘He (Kanjit Singh) was invited, almost at the same 
time (i, e. 1809), by Siuidar Chund of Kotoch, to aid in 
resisting the Gurklias, who were still pressing their long 
continued siege of Kangra, and who had effectually dis- 
pelled the Rajput prince’s dreams of a supremacy reach- 
ing fi'om the Jumna to the Jheliim. The stronghold wn$ 
offered to the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, 
but Sunder Chand hoped, in the meantime, to gain admit- 
tance himself, by showing to the Goorkhas the futility 
of resisting Runjit Singh, and by promising to surrender 
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hill chiefs and tribes on their frontier, but this 
added to tlieir weakness rather than to their strength. 
Add to these, the discipline and superior arms of 
the British, and then it will be quite clear that 
the Nepalese were to fight against odds and under 
great and many disadvantages. They were not in 


the fort to the Nepal commander, if allowed to withdraw 
his family. The Maliaraja saw through the schemes of 
Simdar Chand, and he made the son of his aUy a prisoner, 
while he dexteroushy cajoled the Kalhmandoo geneial 
Ummer Singh Thapa, wlio proposed a joint warfare 
against the Rajput mountaineers, and to take, or receive 
in the meantime, the fort of Kangra as part, of the Goorkfm 
.share of the general spoil. The Sikhs got possession of 
the place by suddenly demanding admitianeo as the ex- 
pected relief. Siindar Chund was foiled, and Ummer 
Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming that 
he had been grossly duped. The cactivo Nepalese Com- 
mander soon put down some disorders wliicli liad arisen 
in his rear, but the disgrace of his failure befur*e Kdngra 
rankled in his mind, and he made preparations for 
another expedition against it. He proposed to Sir David 
Oohterlony a joint march to the Didus, mid a separate 
appropriation of the plains and the hills ; and Kunjit 
Singh, ignorant alike of English moderation and of inter- 
national law, became apprehensive lest the allies of NepUl 
should be glad of a pretext for coeicing one who had so un- 
willingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition 

But Ummer Singh long brooded over his reverse 

and tried in various *ways to induce the British authori- 
ties to join him in assailing the Punjab. The treaty with 
Nep^, he would say, made all strangers the mutual 
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a position to bring into the fields so mmy fighting 
men and pieces of cannon as their adversaries. 
They had also neither the tact and knowledge nor 
the necessary funds to inti’igiie with and corrupt 
tlie men in the ranks of their opponents. These facts 
should not bo lost sight of in connection with the 
war. 


friends or enemies of the two governments, and Kunjit 
Singli had wantonly attacked the Groorkha possessions in 
Kotoch. Besides, lie would argue, to advance is the 
safest policy, and wliat could have brought the English 
to the Sutlej but the intention of going beyond it?” 

From the above it is evident tlien that <the English 
had a very centemptuous opinion of the Goorkhas and it 
would seem that they intended to pit the Sikhs against 
tlie Goorkhas ; for* while they withheld aU hopes of help 
to the Goorkhas, they nevertheless promised Ran jit Singh 
assistance figainst the Nepalese. Captain Cunningham 
writes 

‘'He (Ranjit Singli) made known that he was desirous 
of meeting Unmier Singh Tliapa on Iiis ovti ground ; and 
the reply of the governor-general that lie might not only 
himself cross tlie Sutlej to cliastise the invading Goorkhas 
in the iiiUs but that, if they descended into the plains 
of Sirliind, he would receive English assistance, gave him 
another proof that the river of the treaty was really to 
be an impassable barrier. He had got the assurance he 
wanted, and he talked no more of carrying his horsemen 
into mountain recesses.” 

This declaration of the policy of the British Govern- 
ment of India towards Runjit Singh must have impressed 
the Gurkhas with the belief that the British did not like 
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The war was formally declared against Nepal 
on the 1st November, 1814. But before this 
announcement, the British were making elaborate 
military preparations for the purpose of over- 
awing the Nepalese. Mr. Prinsep(pp.83e^cS6g.) writes 
that Lord Hastings 

‘resolved to aet offensively against tlie enemy along 
the whole line of fi-ontioj*, from the to the Koosecj ; 

and the following was tlie allotment ultimately made of 
this space to the several divisions that were brought into 
the field. 

“It was assignr^l to OoioTiel Oehterlony who enm- 
inanded the post ostablislied at Loodluirifina in 180b-t), to 
operate in tlie hilly (iountry lying near the Sutlej. The 
force under this officer’s command was exclusively native 
infantrj^ and artillery, and amounted to about six thousand 
men ; it had a train of two 18-poundors, ten 0-pounders, 
and four mortars and howitzers.” 

“From Mecnith in the Dooab, Major-Geiieml Gillespie 
* * * was to proceed first against the Dclira Doon 


to live on terms of iie^ce with them, and j)orhaps must 
have deterred them from ami(jably settling thr^ fi*ontier 
disputes. It is certain tliat had the Britisli Gov(3TTimcnt 
shown that spirit towards the Goorkhas which neighbours 
desirous of living on terns of pcacje with emch other 
ought to do, and tried to malm up differences between 
Eunjeet Singh and the Nepalese, there would hav<^ been no 
misunderstanding between tlie English and the Goorkhas 
and thus in all probability, the Nepal War would not 
have taken place. Bui from the conduct of the English 
Government it seems that they provoked the Nepalese 
to go to war with them. 
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^ ^ and as soon as this should l>e rod need, which it 

was expected would not he an operation of much time 
or difficulty, the force was to divide; and while a 
detacliment attacked Gurhwal and Sirinu^', under the 
snowy ranf?cs the main body was to proceed a^jainst 
Nahn, to the west of the Jumna, in aid of the operations of 
Major-General Ochterlony against Umur Singh. General 
Gillespie’s force originally consisted of his Majesty’s 
53d, Avhich, with artillery and a few dismounted dragoons, 
made up about one thousand Europeans, and two thousand 
five hundred native infantry. ****=*'” 

“From Bnnarus and Gourukpoor a force was collected, 
and placed under the command of Majoi -General John 
Sullivan Wood, and his instructions Avero to penetrate by 
Bootwul into Palpa. This division consisted of his 

Majesty’s 17th foot, nine hundred and fifty strong, and 
about tliK'o thousand native infantry : it had a train of 
seven €> and B-poimders, and four mortars and howit- 
zers * * * 

“Further east from Patna and Moorshedabad, another 

force of a strengtli of near eight thousand men, including 
his Majesty’s 24th foot, nine hundred and seven strong, 
was collected for the main attack, Avhich was intended 
to be made direct upon tlie capital of Kalman doo by the 
passes between the Gundiik and Bagmuttee. Major- 

general Marley was entmsted with the command of 
this army, and there vras a train attached to it ^of 
four 18-poimders, eight G and 3-poimders, and fourteen 
mortars and howitzers. The Ganges was to be crossed 
by the troops from Patna on the 15th of November ; and 
a further brigade was formed, from troops at more dis- 
tant stations, to folloAv the army and secuFo its depots 
and rear, as it advanced into tlie hills. 

“Beyond the Koosee eastwani, Major Latter was fur- 

9 
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nished with two tliousand men, including* his district 
battcilion, for the defence of the Pooniea frontier. This 
officer was desired to open a communication with the 
petty Kaja of Silddm, and to give Jiim every assistance 
and encouragement to expel the Ooorldias from the 
eastern hills, shoi-t of an actual advance of troops for the 
purpose. 

Thus the Government of India kept ready 30,000 
men and 60 guns for the pui*pose of invading the 
country of tlie Goorkhas. The latter could, with 
great difficulty, muster 12,000 men,*and these were 
ill-armed and ill-disciplined. 

Major General Gillespie's force was tlie first to 
penetrate the Nepalese frontier. On the 22nd of 
October lie seized the Keree pass leading into the 
Boon, and thence proceeded to Debra, without 
meeting any opposition. The Gurkha Government 
had allotted a force of about six hundred men 
under the command of Captain Bulbhudur Singh 
for the defence of the Doon. The prodigies of valor 
wrought by this Hindoo militant are worthy sub- 
jects for the pen of some epic poets of India. 
Regarding this episode of the Nepal War, a dis- 
tinguished Indian gentleman (Baboo Sishir Kumar 
Ghose) writes: — 

It is not (luite correct to say that but for the English the 
Mussalinans would have cut the Hindus to pieces. 

The English came when Hindus had not been able to 
reC/Over completely from the shock of the destmetive ' 
Mussalman occupation. This second shock broke them 
down completely. To ascertain what Hindus were like in 
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the early days, we have to see whether there is yet any 
Stale in India wliich had not been bled and weakened by 
the Mussalinaii onslauglit. Tlie only State whi(*h escaped 
this dcstrnc.tive flood of Mussalman occupation, was Nepal. 
So when the Engdish went to fi^iht with the Nepalese, 
they found what the Hindus were like in early days, not 
demoralized by defeat and disaster. We shall here 
desenbe the first brush of the English with a handful of 
Nepalese, some three hundred in number, badly armed, 
badly j)roleetod, and weighted with the disadvanhige of 
the presence ofVomen and children. 

War was declai'cd against Nepal on the 1st November, 
1814. A little before this declaration, it was resolved 
to make a grand milihii'y demonstratiem for the purpose 
of over-awing the enemy. For this, four separate 
regiments had been ordered to march simultaneously 
from four dift‘ei*out military stations. Major-Gonaial 
Gillespie (commanded one of them. 

On the 241h October, Gillespie’s regiment I’oaclied 
Dobra Dim. Gillespie was not with his force. Colonel 
Mawbey had the command. 

About tlin^e miles and a half from Debra Dun was the 
little fortress of Kulunga, situated in a nook of tJie hills 
of Nalapani. It was sometliing like a stonc-henge.—a 
small table-land surrounded by large blocks of stone 
which acted as the fort-wall,— wliich again was protected 
by a tliick range of ml trees. 

Finding the British force at his doors, Balabhadra 
Singh, nephew of Amar Singh, the Chief of Nahan, had 
taken refuge in this fortress of Nature with a few (diosen 
followoi-s, not exceeding three hundred. This was un- 
bearable to Colonel Mawbey— the hill-fortress being within 
four miles of the great military station of Dehra Dun. 
Colonel Mawbey had reached Dehia Dun on the 24fii. On 
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tliat very night he had written to Bakhliadra to 
surrender, and had rc{*.eived a proud reply of inocting 
him on tlic Uittle-fichl. moraing, the active 

Britisli Gojioral was lihirching up hill. He I’cached the 
base of the Nalapani Hills, and lixed liis battery tJicrc ; 
but, when ho Sciw tlial with all his cttbrts, he could nmke 
no impression upon tlu^. oiieiny, he sent news to Gillespie 
at Saharanpur, and the Major-General made his appear- 
ance on the scene the next day, tlie 2btl) Octobei*. In 
two or three days he coinphded liis proparations for the 
siege. Four detachments under Colonel t'arpentei’, Capt- 
ain Faust, Major Kehy and Captain C!)ampbelJ, surrounded 
the place from four sides ; and a regiimmt inider Major 
Ludlow was kept in reserve. 

The sio-ge he 4 ?an. The discliargc from tiie British 
battery w'-as returned by volleys of musk<^try, which 
wrought immense havoci amoj^gst IheBiitish forces. Though 
the British camion did much harm amongst the l)i*ave 
three hundred, they show(‘d no sign wliat(‘vcr of giving 
way. The deiei’inined niamv*.r in whi(ii tlic post was 
defended by a small number of men against troineiidous 
odds, guided by tlie best generals of tlic age, created a 
mingled fooling of surprise and indignation in tlie minds 
of the besiegers. The Icviders of siege forgot thernsolvos ; 
and, in attempting to scale tlic walls, Lieutenant Ellis and 
Major-General Gillespie lost their liv»^s. 


The death of geneial Gillespie was vc^ry tmgic and 
associated with the cowardice of tlio British troops. 
Professor Horace Hay man Wilson wiitcs 

“General Gillespie, irritated by the repulse which had 
been sustained, persisted in renewing the attempt, declar- 
ing aloud liis determination to carry tJio fort or lose his 
life. Accordingly, he placed himself at the head of three 
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The cojnmand then devolved on Colonel .Maw bey as 
the vsenior officer. He found that it would be rafthness to 
proceed further in the sie^re, and that his prudent comsc 
would be to make a hasty retreat. This ho did, and asked 
for re-iiifor(i(imonTs and a batWinj? train from Delhi. It 
took a mouth’s time fo?- the ti'ain to arrive ; but, there 
was no hel]) for it. Tlic expoc.ted re-inforcements and 
battminff train jxvphin;? him fm tlio 24th November, a 
second attache was made the next dn.y, and it was repulsed 
for a so('ond time. 

iAIeantime, the water-suppiy of the besieg'od had 
fallen sliort, Tln^ only su{)ply was fi-om the water- falls 
outside the fortress near the British eneampinent at 
Nalapani and lliis had virtually been (‘ut off. In the midst 


fresh companies of the o.'lrd reiriment and of the dra;?onns, 
and lei tluan asain tow<irds the sate of the fort. When 
within rnnue of thp puemj/s mafr/ilorl's, the men of tfw 
/)3rd ImiKj hack. The Getieral, in ndrance of the Une^ in 
vaht rallrd on ttirni to follow him : and ad tile wavitig ?iis 
sword to entourage ilwm to <ome on, he was shot through 
the heart, and innnediaielt/ pjcpiredf* 

In a footnote, Wilsona disi—^The men of this rem- 
mont were in a discontented and sullen mood, concehing 
themselves to have been overworked by the necossaiw 
ropitition of parade exercise. 

Those Enj^Iishmen who say that they have aenuired 
India by tin; sword and liold India by the sword, should 
romernbor the fact that it vp.s not the sword of their 
co-relif?ionists whi(*}i secured India for them. In fact, 
in almost all Indian campaigns where there was an^ 
hard fighting, Biitish soldiervS showed groat cowardict^ 
and pusillanimity. Compare their behavior at tlie siosro of 
Bharatpur with that of the Indian Sepoys. 
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of the shots which were rapidly decimating? their niimhers, 
the groans of the wounded, the erics of the women and 
children for water, ilie besieged had to defend their apol- 
ogy of a fort in whicli breeches liad been made on all 
sides, fi'oni an u vet whelming force, thirsting for Iheir 
blood. They, however, did not mind tlie shots of the 
besiegers as the burning thirst, which ovei’(.*ame them and 
all their dependants: Fi-om three liundrcd the number 
had been reduced to seventy. They miglit have then sutt- 
enderod ; and, their generous enemy filled witli admiration 
at their noble conduct would have warmly acct'ptod it. 
But tlie besieged heroes disdained to yield, and admit 
defeat ! 

On the last day of the montli, wlien the batteries of 
the British troops were huriying on their work, and 
volleys after volleys from the Gurkha musketry responded 
to them, there was a pause of a few minutes in the ranks 
of the besieged. Suddenly the iron gates were flung open, 
and out came tlie irnmoi'tal seventy “with dmAvn swords 
in their liands, gims on their arms, the Jmkri or hhtfjnli 
hanging from their belts, and the chakra or wheel respl- 
endent on their head-dress, led by their (jhiof, Balabhadra, 
—brave, erect, cheerful and in his measured military gait,” 
and, before the astounded British force had time to reflex*!, 
they had cut right thi’ough the lino, drank to iheir hearts’ 
content from the springs of Nalapani, and in no time 
disappeared without any one of them being hurt ! 

The English razed Kiilunga to tlie gi’ound. The 
English historian of Dehra Dun, R. C. Williams, B. A., 
C. S., thus remarks on the incident : “Such was the conclu- 
sion of the defence of Kulunga,— a feat of arms worthy 
of the best of (*hivalry, conducted with a heroism almost 
sufficient to palliate tlie disgrace of our own reverses.” 
And in the silent forests at Dehra Dun, on the banks of 
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the . river Riechpana, stands a small monument, “as a 
tribute of respect for our j?allant Adversary Balabhadra 
Sinjjh.” 

Another Indian gentleman, Baboo Mati Lai Ghose, 
writes in the Amrita Ba?iar Patrika for February 
16, 1900 

We have lo^id of Leonidas in tireok history. He 
has been immortalized by Gi*cek historians. But he 
belongs to iinf‘ient liistory ; ])esides, liis f‘Xploits have been 
roc*x)rdcd by his own countrymen. Bnt Balabhadra belongs 
to modern history, and it was his emeniies who recorded 
his exploits. Lf^onidas opposed an ill-anned barbanan 
horde, but Balabhadra opposed a far better-armed and 
better-disciplined enemy. Wlien he refused to surrender, 
General Gillespie was amazed at his audacity I 

sk sic ♦ 

We have heard innumerable accounts of bravery and 
chivalry, but Balabhadra’s feat will boat every one of 
them. The world cannot show one equal to it. 

Capt. Vansittart refers to this heroism of Balabliadia 
in his book “Notes on Nopal.” He says : “In this defence 
Balabhadra with his 660 Gurkhas repulsed two assaults, 
inflicting on the British division a loss of 31 officers 
including General Gillespie, who was killed in the first 
assault, and 718 men, killed, wounded and missing.” 

♦ ’ ♦ * ♦ V '* ♦ 

IVIind, the Gurkhas were only 600 and badly armed 
and without any adequate cover. Mind, they were vsubjected 
to “incessant shelling for tlireo days,” as Capt Vansittart 
says. Mind, they had no water to slake their thirst. 

What followed was still more wonderful. “The survi- 
vors, 90 in number,” says Captain Vansittart, “cut their way 
through our posts and escaped.” And thus, these 90 
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heroes, with only kukr 'm in their hands, cut a passa^ye 
for themselves, *throufrh the British linos ! 

Says Captain Vansittart: “During the assaults in the 
fort, wo>nen wore seen hurling stones and undauntedly 
expOwSing themselves, jind several of their dead bodies 
were subsequontly tourrJ amidst the ruins of the fort/’ 

When the British entered the fort they “saw' tlio evi- 
dences of the i[’}s^»e*ratc courage and bloody resistance of 
these si.v hundred men opposed to means so overwhelm- 
ing.” ‘ i^r, the whole area of the fort was a slaughter 
house, strewed with the bodies of the de:ul and wounded.” 
Captain Yansittart continues to say : “The defence of 
this fort retarded a whohi division for over a month.” 
So, was not Balahhadiu, as des^iribed by his opponents, 
greater than Leonidas? Yet Leonidas is known U> ever>^- 
body, and Balabliadia to uon(' ! 

But if they shewed C/Ounigo, they also slicwed the 
highest gonorosity. They never tomdiod the d('-ad bodies 
of the' enemy or stripped any one of thorn. They woiv 
too high-minded to offer insult to the dead. 

Tt was evident then that the British could not 
succeed in subduing the Ourkhas by moans of the 
sword alone. It was found necessary to supple- 
ment the sword by fraud. Accordingly Colonel 
Mawboy who bad succeeded General Gillespie in 
the command detached Lieut. Colonel Carpenter to 
a position on the right i)auk of the Jumna in order 
to intrigue with the hill tribes, should any of them 
show a disposition to rise and throw off the Gurkha 
yoke. It is on record that 

“The people of .(ounsar in consequence took up arms, 
and so much alarmed the Gurkha garrison of Barat, a 
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a fort whi(*.h (*.oiild fiot have been reduced without troubles 
and loss.” (Mill and Wilson, VIII. p. 22). 

Notwithstanding these intrigues, the British again 
met with reverses and disasters, which did not 
reflect inucli credit on their generals and military 
officers. 

Colonel Mawbey himself marched towards Nahan. 
the capital of the small state of Sirmor. The Raja 
of this state was dispossessed by the Ckirkhas and 
so he entered into an intrigue with the British. 
To this circumstance, in all probability, should be 
attributed the fact of the Gurkhas evacuating this 
place and retiring to Jythak. Mr. Priusep (1. pp. 
95-9()) writes : — 

“Naim * * thouf?h upon a hill two thousand feet 

high, was not doomed by the enemy to be of suffleiont 
streiij^th for their main sbrnd. Ac(*ordingly Rimjoor 
Sin«ii had roeoived Umar Smgli’s orders to retire to a 
position north of the town, and to occupy the surround- 
ing hci^?lits and tlie fort of Jythuk. sihiatod at a point 
where two spin's of mountainous rid^?es meet, and the 
peak at the intersection rises to a fioight of thi*eo thou- 
sand six hnndj’ed foot above the level of tho plains of 
Hindustan.” 

At Jythak the Gurkhas were about two thousand 
strong, while their enemy had at least an equal 
number of men. Major-general Martindel having 
been appointed to succeed General Gillespie, took 
over the command of the division from Colonel 
Mawbey on tho 20th December. Having ascertained. 
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the evacuation of Nahn, he caused it to be occu- 
pied by Major Ludlow on the 24th of December 
and on the following day proceeded with his whole 
force against Jythuk, which was defended by stock- 
ades at various heights. 

The British succeeded in capturing the fort of 
Kulunga and dislodging Balbhadia with his men, 
women and children from it only wlien tlie water- 
supply of the besieged had faJlen short. The lesson 
learnt from that campaign was not lost upon General 
Martindel. He directed his attention to the water- 
supply of the Jythuk garrison and lie discovered 
that they depended for tlieir supply of water upon 
wells situated at some distance below and exterior 
to the fort. Two detachments were formed to 
occupy different arms of the ndges as well as to 
cut off the water-supply of the garrison. Majors 
Richards and Ludlow were entrusted with the 
commands of these detachments. 

Both these detachments met with defeats at the 
hands of the Gurkhas and had to retreat precipitate- 
ly, leaving behind a very large number of oificers 
and men among killed, Avounded and prisoners. 
The English did not anticipate and were not pre- 
pared for the disaster. Professor H. H. Wilson 
writes : — 

“This repulse had a most mischievous effect upon 
the progress of the (X)mpaign, as General Martindell did 
not think himself competent to resumeloffensive measures 
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until lie wa^ reinforced ; and military operations in this 
(luarter were consequently arrested.” (Mill and Wilson, 
Vm. p. 26). 

Thus closed the year 1814 upon this „ division, 
which had to record nothing but a cliapter of 
defeats, disasters and reverses. 

Of all the commanders, (xcneral Ochterlony 
alone did not sliow that incompetency and want 
of self-reliance and coolness of liead which charac- 
terised others. He alone distinguished himself in 
this war and but for him it is not too much to 
say that the Britisli would not have succeeded in 
bringing the war to a successful termination. 
Ochterlony was the Resident at Delhi and had 
adopted some, of the Eastern vices, such as the 
keeping of a harem and a number of concubines. By 
tliese means, he learnt that art of intrigues of which 
he was the past master. .It was this knowledge 
which gave him an advantage over other British 
genei’als and officers. He spread the net of intrigues 
and ensnared some of the feudatory chiefs under 
the Nepalese government and thus with their help 
succeeded in gaining his object. 

General Ocliterlony was in charge of the most 
westernmost division of troops that penetrated the 
Nepalese frontier from the Sutlej, by a pass less 
difficult than most of those further east, and was 
opposed to Amar Singh in person. From the left 
bank of the Sutlej, there rises a succession of 
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mountains, on three of whoso ranges the Goorkhas 
had built the forts of Nidagerh, Eamgerh and 
Maiani. Between and beyond tliese ranges were 
fertile valleys in possession of chiefs who were 
tributaries to the Nepal government. It was the 
interest of General Ochtcrlony to intrigue with them 
and tempt them to betray their suzerain, and he 
succeeded. One of them, the Raja of Hindur, very 
easily fell a victim to the ma(‘hinations of the 
Christians, lie became Ihoir ally and jcmdered them 
valuable services both by means of men and pro- 
visions.^* 


III a footnote Captain Cunningiiain in his history of 
the Siikhs \vi*it(\s:™ 

‘dJuriiif? the war of 1814 Sir David Oi*literlony some- 
times almost desjiaired of success: and, amid his vi^xa- 
tioiivS, he once at lo^st re(‘orded Ins opinion that the 
sepoys of the Indian anny wej*e iimMpial to Jthe moimtain 
warfare as was beiim waited. * * * The most active 
and useful ally of the Knj^lish during the war, was Raja 
Ramsurnm of Hindoor (or Naia^^irh), the descendant of 
the Hurroe Chand slain by Gooroo Govind, and who was 
himself the ready coadjutor of Sunsar Chund in many 
aggressions upon others, as well as in resistance to the 
Goorkhas. The venoiable chief w^as still alive in 1846, 
and he continued to talk wdth admiration of Sir David 
Ochterlony and his ‘eighteen pounders,’ and to expatiate 
upon the aid he himself rendered in dragging them up 
the steeps of tlu' Himalayas.” 

Id another place of his woric, the same author pays 
the following tribute to the memory of Sir David 
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General Ochterlony’s division ascended the hills 
on the 31st of October and, resolving to put nothing 
to hazard, made a road with great labor, and sat 
himself down, witli heavy guns, before Nalagarh on 
the 2nd of November. The garrisons of Nalagarh 
and Taragarh could not hold out against the 
superior force of their enemy, and so they were 
compelled to surrender on the Gth of November. 
There was, however, no cowardice on the part of 
the Gurkhas. What could these tw o garrisons, hardly 
five hundred strong, have done against 7,000 men ? 

At Ramgarh, Amar Singh liad taken his post 
It was against him that the General directed his 
attention. By all accounts, Amar yingh had not 
more than 3,000 troops under him, whereas he was 
opposed to •^at least 7,000 troops under British 
officers. After capturing Nalagarh and Taragarh, 
General Ochterlony made one week’s preinxrations, 
before he proceeded on the 13th of November 
against Ramgarh. 

Amar Singh was more than a matcli for General 
Ochterlony. It speaks volumes in- favor of the 


Ochterlony :~~‘'Sir David Ochterlony will long live in 
the memory of the people of Nortiiern India as one of 
the greatest of the conquering English chiefs; and he 
was the very last of the British loaders who endeared 
himself, both to the army wluch followed him and to 
the princes who bowed before the colossal power of* his 
race.’’ 
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military skill of this Gurkha general that witli 
only 3,000 troops he not only kept the English 
general and his officers at bay, but inflictixl heavy 
defeats on them. But in tlieir hour of triumph, 
the Gurklias did not fail to show that generosity 
to the vanquished, for Avhich, the Hindus alone of 
all other nations of the earth are noted. Mr. 
Prinsep writes : — 

‘'The Oooi’klias ^ave permission to remove and bury the 
dead, a courtesy they never refused during the war, 
and not the only one wo expiu'ienc'ed at their Itands.’' 

The checks and repulses did not cow down the 
heart of General Ochteiiony, although at this time, 
acccording to Mr Prinsef), he 

“had serious doubts of our (Britisli) iiitimah^ sm^cr'ss in 
the struggle, and he feared that our native army, with all 
its discipline, Avould be found ill-adapted to w^arfare in a 
country too rugged to admit of its sup('nor tactics 
being brought to play. Tlieso appi-ohensiouh were, however, 
expressed to none but his eommandor-in-ehief.” 

The Conimand(3i*-in-cliief at this time was the 
Governor-General himself. As soon as he heard 
of the critical state of affairs, ho determined to 
send reinforcements to General Ochterlony. It 
cannot be denied that Lord Hastings had not 
anticipated these disasters and reverses. 

But before the arrival of the expected rein- 
forcements, General Ochterlony was deep in 
intrigues with the neighbouring chiefs. He succeed- 
ed in winning over the Raja of Hindur, whom 
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he got to lend his exertions in making a road 
for artillery from Mukram, by Kliundnee to Nahur, 
where he had for some time fixed his head- 
quarters. 

He also intrigued with the Raja of Bilaspore 
and brought him also over to his side. Mr. Prinsep 
writes : — 

“Tliis Raja, though connected with Umar Singh’s 
family by a recent marriage, was inducted at last, through 
fear of seeing liis c>apital and country given over to 
another, to make his terms and submit.” 

Thus the Christian general had not only more 
than twice the number of troops than his Hindoo 
opponent, but he succeeded in raising traitors in 
his opponents’ camp, whom he tempted to betray 
their suzerain. But notwithstanding the possession 
of all these advantages, General Ochterlony had to 
remain idle during the winter months and made 
little progress towards accomplishing the object of 
the coinpaign before the beginning of the next 
April. 

Mr. Prinsep is compelled tt) pay a tribute 
of praise to the military skill of Amar Singh in 
the following words: — 

‘'Umar Singh had fully justified the reputation he 
enjoyed as a soldier by the manner in which he 
met, and sometimes defeated, tlie sagacious plans of 
the British c‘nmmander. Nothing decisive, indeed, had 
yet been done by either army ; but, considering that the 
British had been reinforced to near seven thousand men. 
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wliile Umar Singh Jiad never more than two thousand 
eight hundred or at tlie most throe tliousand, this was 
the best possible proof of tlie wskill with which he had 
availed himself of the advanta^^c of ground, whn b was 
all ho had to compensate for his numerical inferiority.” 

The other divisions which had assembled at 
Goruckpore and Behar for the purpose of pene- 
trating the Nepalese frontier from tlie east, also 
met with defeats and reverses, and some of the 
British generals showed sucli incompetency and 
cowardice that there was no other alternative left 
for the Governor-General than that of their removal 
from their respective commands. It is not neces- 
sary to minutely refer to the operations of those 
divisions or tlie defeats and reverses tlu^y sus- 
tained at the hands of their Hindu adversaries. 
Suffice it to say that such disasters had been almost 
unparalleled in tlie history of British India and 
every nerve was strained to increase the streiigtli 
of all divisions so as to bring the war to a 
successful termination as soon as possible. 

Regarding the critical state of affairs of the 
British, Mr Prinsep writes : — 

“General Ochtoiiony alone had not been foiled. He 
was steadiJy pursuing his plan by slow and secure man- 
oeuvres, but had yet gained no brilliant advantage over 
his ecpially cautious antagonist. General Martindel’s 
division had ‘failed three several times : twi(‘.e before 
Nalapanoc, and the third time in tlie attempt to take up 
positions before Jythuk. Moreover, the aggregate loss 
sustained by this division had amounted to a third of the 
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numbers that originallj’^ took the field from Meeruth. 
The anny assembled at Gourukpoor had allowed itself to 
retire before th<^ enemy under circumstances amounting 
to a repulse ; while, as we have seen, the Behar divi- 
sion, which was thought strong enough to have penetra- 
ted to Katinandoo, had lost two detachments of five Inm- 
dred mcm each, without an e(iuivalent sucxjess of any 
kind. From the frontier of Oudh to Hungpoor, our 
armies were completely lield in check on the outside of 
the forest ; while our territory was insulted witli impunity 
and tlio most extravagant alarms spread tlirough the 
(‘.ountry.” 

ISTotwithstanding all the advantages which the 
Gurkhas gained over the British, during the 
course of this war, tliey wore obliged to act on 
the d(‘iensive and were unable to execute any 
offensive operations on account of their numerical 
inferiointy and lack of that tact and knowledge to 
intrigue witii and corrupt the officers and men 
under the British, as well as, it may be added, want 
of money, which is essentially necessary for carry- 
ing on offensive measures to any very largo extent 

When the English found, to their cost, that they 
could not succeed by fair means, in bringing the 
war to a successful termination, they did not scruple 
to intrigue with the chiefs and men who were 
subject to the Nepalese Goveniuient and tempted 
them to throw off* their allegiance to and betray 
their suzerain. Of course, it is a motto of the 
British that in love and war eveiything is 

10 
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justifiable, and so they did not stop to consider 
whether they were acting on that prayer which 
they were taught to offer to God everyday by Him 
whom they call then* Saviour, “ Father, lead 
us not into temptations, but deliver us from all 
evils. ’’ How General Ochteiiony intrigued with 
tho^Eajas of Hindur and Bilaspur has been already 
mentioned. Intrigues on a larger scale took place 
with the cliicfs on the eastern boundary and centre 
of the Nepalese ten-itoiies. 

Professor H. H. Wilson (VIll, pp. 37-3H) 
writes : — 


“ Wliilc the two divisions in Oonikhpur and Saran 
disappointed the caJculations upon wliioli ilioy had been 
organised, the smaller body, und(n’ Major Latter, in the 
same dmection, liad surpassed <*xpe( station .tnd accomplished^ 
more tiian it was destined to athunpl. Not only liad 
the boundaiy east of tlie Kusi river been i)r()tected from 
insult, but the Gurkhas had been driven from all theu’ 
positions : occupation Jiad been taken of the province of 
Morang, and an alliamio had been formed with a hill 
chief, the Raja of Sikim, a small state east of Nepal ; 
which, * * gave the British a useful confederate, and 
additional means of acting wpon the resourne.s of the 
enemy. 

“Another element in the plan of the campaign, inten- 
ded to take but a subordinate and contingent share, was 
equally attended with sm^ss, and was productive of 
highly important consequences. The province of 
Kamaon, forming the central T>art of the Gurkha con- 
quests, was under the authority of a chief, Ohautra Bam 
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Sail, who was known to be disaffected to the ruling 
dynasty of Nepal : while the people of Kamaon, and the 
adjacent province of Gerhwah who had been subject to 
the Raja of Srinagar, but had been alienated by his tyrannical 
conduct and had consequently facilitated the Gui'kha 
invasion, were now as hostile to their new and not less 
oppressive rulei’s, and were anxloiiis to irmisfer tJieir alle- 
giance to the British. No seriovs obstacles were thought 
likely, therefore, to impede the British 'j^ssession of tite 
country, and its occupation was strongly rccoinmcndccl 
by its central situation.’’ 

Of course Professor Wilson uses the language 
of occidental diplomacy, but the sentences which 
have been put in italics in the above clearly show 
the nature of the intrigues iu whicli the English in- 
dulged. Ho the Governor-General determined to 
penetrate the Nepalese territory through Kumaon. 
The task of intriguing Avith the natives of that 
province was ably performed by Colonel Gardner. 
This British officer Avas one of those military 
adventurers ^AdlM flocked into the courts of the 
Indian princes towards the cud of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. He en- 
tered Holkar’s service in 179H; but a disagree- 
ment arose betAveen him and his master and 
Gai’dner left him. The cause of the disagreement 
seems to have been the suspicion of treachery 
entertained by Holkar against Gardner, whiph was 
not altogether unfounded when Ave take into con- 
>4ideration the fact of his subsequently serving 
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under the British Government and fighting against 
Holkar. 

Gardner was a jiast master in the art of intri- 
gue* He married an Indian lady of the Muhm- 
madaii persuasion and according to the rites of 
Islam. Thus his position in India was very critical 
and he had to indulge in intrigues in self-defence. 

Having thus distinguished himself in tlie art 
of intrigue, he was chosen a tool for intriguing 
with the people of Kuraaon by Tjord Hastings. 
And, as said before, Crardner succeeded in this task. 

It was some time before the Governor-General 
succeeded in assembling an army on the Kiiraaon 
frontier. The Nepalese Government had a frontier 
of over 600 miles to guard and, as mentioned be- 
fore, they could not muster more than 12,000 men. 
The region of Kumaon, it would seem, was al- 
together neglected by the Gurkha government, 
for they never expected the British invasion id 
their territories from that quarter. It >vas this 
weak spot in the strategical situation of the 
Gurkhas which proved a source of strength to the 
English, who, however, would not have succee- 
ded against the Gurkhas but for their under- 
hand and low intrigues. 

Colonel Gardner having paved the way, a large 
force under Colonel Nicholls was despatched in 
April, 1815, to Kumaon and without much 
bloodshed, the provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal 
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were taken possession of by the British. This 
was almost a foregone conclusion, because the 
loyalty and fidelity of the natives of those provinces 
to their rightful suzerain had been tampered with 
by the British, who resorted more to intrigue 
and fraud than to force in gaining their object. 

The dismemberment of the fertile provinces of 
Kumaon and Garhwal by the British was the most 
severe blow suffered by the government of Nepal. 
The prestige of the British was retrieved and, liad 
they been desirous of concluding peace with the 
Nepalese, there is every reason to believe that the 
latter would have, considering how traitors had 
been raised in their own camp, submitted to terms 
favourable to the British Government. But Lord 
Hastings was not in a mood for peace ; he was 
desirous of wiping out the independent existence 
of the principality of Nepal. With this object in 
view, he increased the strength of all the divisions 
that were sent to operate against the Gurkhas. 

The Gurkhas were not savages, they had some 
thing to teach in the art of warfare to the ever 
boastful natives of England. It was only when the 
English learnt the Gurkha method of warfare that 
the latter found themselves outmatched not so 
much by the military tactics of their opponents as 
by their fraud and long puise. Mr. Prinsep (Tol. 
I, p. 136), writes: — 

^*Tt must be allowed to the Gurklias tliat they wore 
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an experienced as well as a brave enemy : they had been 
continually waging war in the mountains for more than 
fifty years, and knew well how to turn every thing to 
the best advantage. Caution and judgment were, there- 
fore, more required against them, than boldness of ac- 
tion or of decision; ♦ 

“It will be pen^eived that little advanc*,e was made in 
the campaign until we had learnt to turn the same 
advantages to account against the enemy, by the help of 
which ho foiled us so often at the commencement ; for 
mth all the Indian warfare, combined with the profes\sio7ial 
science of Europe, our officers found yet something to 
lemn from tlwse Ooorkhas. IVe adopted from them tlie 
plan of stockading posts, which the nature of the campaigii 
frequently rendered- it necessary to place beyo7id the limit 
of prompt support, * ^ * 

Sir David Ochterloney has the merit of having first 
resorted to this plan. * * ^ 

“The strength of the stockades was originally greatly 
miscalculated : made up of rough hewn wood and stones, 
heaped together between an inner and outer palisade, 
they were in appearance so contemptible as to invite 
assault without even seeming to require breaching * * * 
The lighter artillery made little or no impression, and 
the diflBiculty of bringing up heavy guns, rendered 
them in truth, most formidable defences. The wood and 
materials for laising them were everywhere at hand, and 
the celerity with which they could be prepared in any 
position formed a main source of the strength of the 
country. But this was a resource equally available to an 
invader, and om which placed the issue in the power of 
continmnee, that is, in the length of the purse,’' 

The sentences put in italics in the above ex- 
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tract clearly show the advantages which the 
English possessed over the Gurkhas in adopting 
the military tactics of the latter principally owing 
to the length of their purse. It does not require 
much intelligence to understand the causes which 
principally contributed to the success of the 
British over the Gurkhas. The latter could not 
boast of such a long purse as their enemy and, 
moreover, they were numerically inferior to him. 
Add to these, the wonderful capacity which the 
British possessed for intrigues and conspiracies and 
for raising traitors by holding out temptations and 
specious promises in the camp of their opponents, 
and no wonder need he expressed at their final 
triumph over tlu‘ Gurkhas. 

There is no necessity here to enter into details 
regarding all the battles fought before, the first 
campaign against the Gurkhas was brought to an 
end. Suffice it to say that the result of the cam- 
paign was highly favourable to the British — a 
result which surpassed aU their sanguine expecta- 
tions and anticipations. What these were, will be 
related in the next cliapter. 





CHAPTER XLVIII, 

The Nepal War. 

The Second Campaion. 

It has been said that had the (lovenior-fieiieral 
of India been bent upon peace, there would have 
been no difficulty in its accomplishment, for the 
Nepalese Grovernment had been fully convinced of 
the uselessness of any struggle with an enemy 
nffiom they were unable to subdue. The sovereign 
of Nepal had sent his family priest, Oooroo (Jujraj 
Misur, to the camp of the British political agent, 
Major Bradshaw, to sue for peace. Had generosity 
towards a fallen foe fonned any paii; in the creed 
of the British, they would lia^e succeeded in 
concluding peace without the loss of any more 
blood or treasure. But the Britishers vrho ruled 
India never displayed any generous feelings 
towards their fallen enemies. It was, therefore, too 
much to expect that Marquess Hastings would have 
easily acceded to the overture for peace made by 
the Nepalese. He demanded the following sacrifices 
from them; — 

Ist The perpetual cession of all the hill countiy 
taken in the campaign, viz., from the Kalee westward. 
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2ncl. A. like <:*ession of the entire Terai, fi’om the foot 
of the outer hills alon^ the whole lino of the remaining 
territory of the Gurkhas. 

Hrd. The relinquishment by the Gurkhas of the foot- 
ing they had gained in the territory of the Sikkim Raja 
and the surreridei' to that chief of the stockaded forts of 
Nagree and Nagarkot. 

4th. The reception of a Resident, with the usual 
escort and osfablishiuent, at Katmandoo, and the custom- 
ary stipulation not to recoh^e or give seiwico to Europeans 
without the special sanction of Government. 

Like Shylock, tlie Marquess Hastings demanded 
from the Raja of Nepal the above sacrifices to the 
full. In vain did the Nepal Government ask the 
Governor-General to reconsider and modify his 
demands. Marquess Hastings knew fully well that 
his demands could not be acceded to by the proud 
Gurkhas without further fighting. It was just what 
he himself anticipated and desired, and therefore 
he kept the army in a state of equipment ready to 
take the field immediately on the return of the 
favourable season. 

That astute Gurkha General, Amar Bingh, with 
rare political sagacitj^ and foresight rightly warned 
the Government of his countiy not to conclude 
peace with the British without further resistance. 
In March 1815, when he himself was besieged by 
the British Generals, he wrote a letter to the Court 
at Katmandu which was intercepted by the English. 
If this letter is not a forgery, it exacts admiration 
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for the Gurkha General for his having fully 
understood the nature of the enemy of his country. 
The points dwelt upon in this letter have been 
thus summarized by Mr. Prinsep (Vol. I, p. 192): 

'' Firstly, That a treaty ('onoluded after defeat could 
not be trusted to, as the British, knowing tlie termwS to be 
conceded through fear, would presiiinc u))on the weakness 
of the nation, Jind seek new causes of quarrel, until its 
absolute subjugation was effected. 

“Secjondly. Tliat tlie constitution of the Gurkha power, 
which held several suboidinate Kajas and nations in 
subjection, would afford the British miiuberless occasions 
of uiterf<*rence ; ^md that they would thus by intrigue, 
during peace, eftec*-tually weaken and undennine the 
dominion established. 

‘‘ Thirdly. Tht* clanger of allo^\in^ a Kesident to 
pennanently ffxed at Katinandoo. is particularly dwelt 
' upon as likely to load to the intioduction of a subsidiary" 
force, and to pro\»‘ a preliminary step to absolute 
subjection. 

‘’Fourthly. The advantage of inanful josistaiicc, as 
opposed to concession and submissiveness, is strongly 
ui-ged, from the prosperity enjoyed by the Bhurtpooi* 
Raja since his successful defence of that fortress, con- 
trasted with the utter ruin by which Tippoo Sultan was 
overtaken, after the (concessions made by him to effect 
the peacte signed by Lord Cornwallis in 1790.” 

It cannot be denied that this Gurkha wanior 
had properly judged the character of the assailants 
of his country. If the British Government of India 
were not inclined to conclude i)eace, the ffepalese 
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also were not OA^eranxious to accept the humilia- 
ting terms offered to them, by their enemy. The 
recurrence of hostilities was therefore inevitable, and 
so in the beginning of the year 1816, the second 
campaign of the Nepal War commenced. This 
campaign was of short duration, for it Avas not 
possible for a small power like that of Nepal to 
carry on hostilities with their Avealthy and unscru- 
pulous opponents. By the beginning of March 
1816, the Nepal War came to an end and a treaty 
was concluded on terms very advantageous to the 
British. Although Nepal was not annexed, yet the 
Gurkhas were crushed never to rise again. As a 
result of the Nepal War, Mr. Prinsep (vol. I. p. 20 i) 
has truly observed that 

“Its effect has been to shut out the Nepalese from any 
ambitious views of aggrandizement to the exist, and to 
circumscribe tlirir territoiy on Oiree sides by tlie British 
power, wliile on the fourth, the stupendous range of 
the Himalaya, and th(^ Cliino&c frontier, present an 
effectual barrier. Thus, Avhile the British and Chinese 
empires continue in their present strength, the hope of 
extending their dominion must be extinguished, and the 
military spirit, which Avas fostered by the series of 
victories gained over tlie surrounding Rajas, must die 
away for want of employment.” 

^ Not only were the Gurkhas crushed as a military 
nation, but since the establishment of a British 
resident at the Court of Nepal, to quote the words 
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oi Dr. Wright, the author of a History of Nepal 
(p. 54), 

“The recoids of Nepal furuish liitle of interest, except 
a histoiy of intestinal stniggles for power between the 
Thajia and Panre factions, and futile attempts at forming 
combinations with other states in Hindustan cigainst the 
British.” 

It also seems probable that the Marquess of 
Hastings was anxioms to go to war with Nepal, 
because he knew that by defeating the Nepalese, 
the British would become masters of the pleasant 
Himalayan heights and valleys which in time they 
could settle and colonize. Frof.H. H. Wilson writes:— 

‘‘Under a climate more congenial to European organi- 
sation than the sultry plains of India, and with siiace 
through which they may freely spread, the descendants 
^ of a northern race may be able to aggregate and multi- 
ply; and if British colonies be ever formed in the east, 
with a chance of preserving the moral and physical 
energies of the parent country, it is to the vales imd 
mountains of the Indian Alps that we must look for 
their existence, — ^it will be to the Gurkha war that they 
will trace their origin.” (Vol. Till, pp. 59-60). 


Appendix to Chapter XLVIII 

The Nepal War has formed the subject of 
study of several British military officers. Thus 
the articles of Colonel W. G. Hamilton, D. S. 0., 
in the United Service Journal for July 1903 and 
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April 1912, and that of Colonel L. W. Shakespeare, 
in the same journal for October 1912, deserve 
special mention. These officers have given the 
antliorities whom they have consulted in preparing 
their contributions. Colonel Hamilton specially 
relied on “Papers respecting the Nepal War printed 
in conformity to the resolution of the Court of 
Proprif'tors of the East India stock, of the 3rd 
March 1S24.’' These papers “form a valuable mine 
of information on the subject.” 

Colonel Shakespeare relied on the following 
books, e/?... 

Life of Rollo Gillespie. 

Memoirs of Gillespie by Egerton and Thorne. 

Military History of the Nepal War. 

Narrative of Nepal by Capt. T. H. Smith, P. A. 

in Nepal, 1S41. 

Records, 53rd foot. 

Colonel Hamilton attributes the Rritish success 
in the war to Ochterlony, “whose fame rests mainly 
on his outstanding qualities as a commander and 
leader of men in the Nepal War,” anrl to one “Dr. 
Rutherford, who provided the best and most accurate 
information regarding the Gurkha army, its leaders, 
its organization and fighting value, and the 
topography of Kumaon and Gurhwal.” He was 
the trade agent for the Company and civil surgeon 
at . Moradabad. He employed “Pandits, Gurkhali 
soldii^rs and others, as paid spies.” So “ his services 
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in the Kumaon campaign were invaluable, but his 
equal does not appear to have been found elsewhere, 
while his sound advice and opinions expressed 
before the war do not appear to have carried the 
conviction they deserved.” 

‘‘Oohterlony brought himself into touch with native 
life in a way which, though not uncommon a hun(li‘od years 
ago, liardly coraraends itself to the moral sense of more 
recent days. In private life ho dressed and lived as a 
native of India, wliile a harem ( tlie inmates of whiclx 
were not always affectionately subservient) formed part, 
of his domestic establishment.’’ 

Colonel Shakespeare payr. a tribute to the 
gallant Gurkha soldiers in the following terms: — 

“Unlike other Asiatic enemies ilm Nepalese show^ed 
a remarkable spirit of courtesy to\vards us, w^orthy of 
a more enlightened people. The ceases of poisoned wells 
or arrows, or cruelty to vvounded, is only rec/Orded in 
one for two c?ases, no rancourous spirit of rewenge 
appeared to animate them, they fought in fair conflict 
like men, and abstained from insulting the bodies of 
dead or wounded. In no case was there any interference 
with the dismal duty of collecting tlie easualities at the 
close of an action.” 

The British officers and men did not receive 
any medals for taking part in the war with Nepal 
The same officer writes: — 

“It is curious to note that this war, wiiich lasted 
in its first phase from October 1814 to May 1815, and 
in its second phase from January 1816 to May tliat 
year, was full of hard fighting, losses, and hard work. 
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produced no medals^ nor is it inscribed on the war honours 
of the numbers of regiments, English and Native, who 
took part !in it. How different to the lavish distribution 
of such in our day.” 

The first hill war in India should have been 
more handsomely commemorated than it evidently 
was by the Company’s Government of that period. 

Regarding the wisdom of Amar Singh Thapa, 
Colonel ShakeRj)eare writes : — 

“It is also worthy of note that Amar Singh’s policy 
of keeping out the English at all costs from Nepal, so 
gravely impressed by him on Durbar then, is still kept 
up; and wlu) shall say that lie was not wise?” 



CHAPTER XLIX 
Treaty with Ciiteli 

Lord Hastings extended the British influence 
in the Bombay Presidency by concluding a treaty 
with Cutch and thus bringing it under the protec- 
tion of the East India Company. Cutch is a small 
principality luled by Jareja Eajputs and as it is 
bounded on the North by 8indh and on the East 
and South by Kathiawar, the language there 
spoken is a mixture of Sindhi and Onzerati, and 
having the Arabian Sea on tlio West, its inhabi- 
tants are a daring maritime people. During the 
war in Nepal, free-booters from this princi- 
pality raided some pai’ts of Kathiawad, which at 
that time owned allegiance to the Peishwa and the 
Ouicowar, who were in alliance with the British, 
to whom it thus served as a pretext to dosjtatch a 
force under Colonel Ecast to Cutch, who without 
difficulty captured the fortress of Anjar. Soon 
afterwards, in 1810, a treaty was enh'red into with 
the ruling prince, by which Cutch became a feuda- 
tory state. It was thus that the Company’s 
frontier was advanced to the mouths of the Indus. 

The ruling prince of Cutch, it would seem, 
very readily entered into an jilliancc with the 
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English, because, otherwise the latter would have 
helped the Ameers of Sind, who it was said, con- 
templated the conquest of Cutch, and for this 
object they solicited the aid ,of the English when 
the mission was sent to them by Lord Minto in 
1809 . 


11 



CHAPTER L 
The Pindari War 

The taste of blood whetted the appetite tor 
more. The Nepal War, howev^er iniquitous in its 
origin, ended in a manner highly advantageous to 
the British Government of India. They became 
masters of territories several hundreds of miles in 
extent, and of revenues estimated at 7 or 8 figures 
in rupees per annum. Emboldened by the success 
in the war with Nopal, cotters of state well repUr 
nished Avith loot and indemnity moneys, Lord. Has- 
tings did not let the grass grow under his feet 
before he was seen preparing for war on a scale 
unprecedented in the annals of Britisli India, He 
tried his best to make the population of India be“ 
lieve that all his preparations were meant to crush 
the Pindaris ; but no prophet Avas necessary to come 
and tell them the real motives Avhich actuated the 
Governor-General in undertaking the projected war. 

The PindarivS Avere a sort of unpaid militia, 
whose services were requisitioned by the Indian 
princes in times of Avar. They used to accompany 
the princes in their compaigns and helped them 
by plundering and harassing the camps and fol- 
lowers^ ofr the enemy. But in time of peace, they 
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were engaged in the occupations of all loyal and 
peaceful citizens. E'er services which they either 

voluntarily rendered or were required to render 

* # 

in time of war, they were given jagirs and lands 
which they cultivated and lived upon when they 
had not to accompany any army. 

That they served the piiipose of what in mo- 
dern times may be called militia or reservists 
■will be evident from the following passage extrac- 
ted from Malcom's Report on Central India (Yol. I, 
p. 43(> of 2nd Edition): — 

“During tho time of Mulhar Row and Tnkajee Holkar, 
tlie Pindarrios, who always encamped scpai-ately, liad, 
when within the Maratha territories and not permitted to 
plunder, an allowance which averaged four annas, 'or a 
quarter of a rupee, a day ; and they fm^ther suj)ported 
theins(^lves by employing their small horses and bullocks 
in ca7*rying grain, forage and wood, for which articles 
tiie Pindarry bazar was the great mart. When let loose 
to pillrige, whk*]i was always the case some days before 
t]i(7 army entered an enemy’s country, all allowances 
stopped.” 

It is clear then that the Pindaries were not 
robbers or free hooters, but they formed the mi- 
litia, reservists or auxiliaries of the regular Mara’ 
tha forces in the time of their taking the field. 
If we remember this fact, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to know their true character and why the 
Maratha princes were so unwilling to withdraw 
their patronage from them. 
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Before we proceed to describe the war whicli 
brought about theii* aiiiiihilatiou, it is necessary to 
trace the jjise and progifess of the Pindaries. 

No satisfactory etymology* has been traced of 
the term Pindary, Sir John Malcolm writes that 

“The most popular one among the natives is, that they 
derived it from their dissolute liabits, leading? them con- 
stantly to resort to the shops of the sellers of an intoxi- 
cated drink termed Pinda.” (IW. p. 483 f. n.) 

In the history of northern India, there is no 
mention of the Pindaries, but in the history of the 
Deccan we read that in the latter part of the reign 
of Aurangzeb, that is about 1689, a Pindary named 
Poonapah is mentioned as an auxiliary of the Marathas* 
But when the Maratha Empire was in the zenith of 
its power, or when anarchy had not broken out in 
the territories which owned allegiance to the rule of 
the Marathas, the Pindaries had not gained that name 
for ferocity and perpetration of cruelties with which 
their character is represented by English writers. It 
was in Central India that their existence attracted 
the notice of the Government of India and measures 
were concerted to encompass their ruin. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to narrate their history since 
their first settlement in that part of India. 

*Messrs. Yule and Burnell have inserted a long dis- 
sertation on the term Pindary in their Hobson-Johson 
(New ^tion, edited by William Crook, liondon 1903, 
pp. 711-713). 
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The leaders of the Pindaries were mostly 
Afghans by nationality and military adventurers 
by profession. There was^ no lack of these Pathan 
adventurers in the army of Sivaji. One of them named 
Nusroo, was a Jemadar under him. His son Che- 
kun also filled the same station and was the father of 
Ghaziuddin, who may be described as the progeni- 
tor of the race of Pindaries of Central India. The 
Peishwa Bajee Eao the first tried to extend the 
boundaries of the Maratha kingdom by attacking 
Malwa, which till then had formed part of the 
Moglml Empire of Delhi. Ghaziuddin was in the 
service of this Maratlia leader and died when em- 
ployed with a detachment at Gjjain. Of his two 
sons, Gurdee Khan and Shah Baz Khan, th^ former 
was taken in the serx ice of Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
and accompanied him on his expedition to 

Hindustan. His duty was to harass the enemy 
and lay waste his country. Mulhar Rao 

Holkar was so pleased with the manner in which 
he performed his duty that he presented him with 
a Zeree or golden flag which was the means of 
attracting many other freebooters and Pathans, and 
thus Gurdee Khan increased his followers. On his 
death, he was succeeded in the leadership of the 
Pindaries by his son Lai Mohamad, who left it to 
his son Emam Buksh. But the latter was not a 
capable leader and was therefore superseded by one 
named Kader Buksh. Besides him, therS were two 
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other Pindaries of note, named Tukoo and Bahadur 
Khan, attached to the family of Holkar when the 
Pindary war broke out. These Pindaries wer(3 
known as Holkar Shahy or adherents of Holkar. 

The other Maratha prince of Central India— 
Sindhia — was not without his Pindary adherents. It 
has been mentioned above that of the two sons of 
Ghaziuddeen Gurdee Khan w^as taken in the 
service of Mulhar Rao Holkar. The second son, 
Shah Baz Khan, entered the service of Ranojee 
Sindhia and follow^ed his fortunes. He was killed 
in an action at Tonk. His two sons — Heera and 
Burran, were distinguished Pindari leaders in the 
army of Madhoji Sindhia. lleera was succeeded 
on his • death in the command of the Pindaries 
by his two sons Dost Mahomed and Wasil Malu> 
med. It* w^as Wasil Mahomed wdiose incursion into 
the British territories .served as a pretext for the 
Government of India to go to war with the 
Pindaries. 

Burran’s son Dadar Buksh did not succeed to- 
any authority. But one Dooblah Jemadar became 
leader of the Pindaries who were under the com- 
mand of Burran. Rajun became the nominal head 
of the Pindaries on the death of his father Dooblah 
Jemadar, but it was Cheetoo, whom the latter had 
adopted as his son, who became their leader. The 
Origin and early history of Cheetoo are involved 
in obscurity. He is said to have been a native of 
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Mewat in Bajpiitana, a Jat by birth. He was 
pHrebased during a famine and then afterwards 
adopted by Dooblah Jemadar as mentioned above. 
He was an able man, and on the death of Doolabh 
Jemadar, succeeded to his command and was 
honored with the title of Kawab by Dowlat Rao 
Sindhia and granted a Jagir. 

Another well-known Pindari leader in the 
service of TJowlat Rao Sindhia was Karim Khan, 
He was a Pathan by birth, was equally with 
Cheetoo honored with the title of Nawab and 
granted a Jagir by Dowlat Rao 8indhi.a. 

Thus it will be seen that Dowlat Rao possessed 
a larger number of Pindary adherents than Holkar, 
in whose service, except Amii\Khan, there was no 
other Pindary leader of note. 

The F^indaries, as said so often before, formed 
the riuxiliary forces of the Maratha Chiefs of 
Central India and after the second Maratha War 
their services were requisitioned b<,*cause the policy 
adopted by Sir George Bar‘Jow towards the princes 
of India was one calculated to make them go to 
war with om^ another and cut each other’s throat. 
It was more iu self-dufeuce than in anything else 
that the Maratha princes had to entertain the 
Pindarics as iD^egular forces. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the entertainment of the 
Pindarics was a new institution and, therefore, it 
could be done away with at a moment’s notice from 
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the British Government. The Pindaries had been 
in existence for a century and more and served 
very useful purposes in the military organization 
of the Marathas. Their annihilation was demanded, 
because they are said to have committed ravages 
in the districts under the government of the British. 
Let us see how far this is borne out by facts. 

That for a long time the Pindaries respected 
the persons and properties of the British and their 
subjects is a fact which no one can deny. Captain 
Grant Duff’s testimony to this may be mentioned. 
Amir Khan, a well-known freebooter, was 
patronized and encouraged by the British to com- 
mit all sorts of excesses. 

The Pindaries are said to have twice given 
trouble to the British Government of India — once 
in 1808-9, wlien they entered Guzerat, and again 
in 1812, when they devastated Mirzapur and Shaha- 
bad. But on these two occasions no step seems 
to have been taken by the British Government to 
punish them and it seems to us that the Pindaries also 
did not mean to coiiie to blows with tlie British 
Government. They might have imitated the dacoits 
and thus entered the British territories. But they 
did not seem to have committed much mischief. 
It was not until they were provoked to do so by 
the British themselves that any Pindaiy horde 
, committed those ravages in British Districts which 
were proclaimed to the world as a pretext for the 
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British to go to war with them. It was in October 
1815 that a party of the Pindaries was first attack- 
ed by Major Fraser, who was in command of the 
Nizam’s reformed Infantry and was accompanied 
by about a hundred horse. 

It is said that the Pindaries. had meditated an 
attack on the Southern Provinces of British India 
and therefore it was only expedient on the part 
of the British Indian (Government to have ordered 
Major Fraser to attack them. It is difficult to say 
what were the intentions of the Pindaries, but there 
can be no doubt that the latter were now provoked 
to attack the British territories. The party of the 
Pindaries routed by Major Fraser proceeded to the 
banks of the Krishna river coniinitting depredations 
all along the route. 

The Pindaries knew that the British (Government 
were bent on their destruction and, therefore, com- 
mitted all sorts of depredations in the toiiitories 
of the British and of their ally the Nizam. Some 
of the places in the Madras Presidency were plun- 
dered by them and the amount of the loot is said 
to have been so considerable that merchants from 
Oojein were sent for to purchase many of the 
valuables obtained. 

But we must not place much credence on what the 
Bptish writers say fus to the cruelties and ravages 
committed by the Pindaries on men, women and 
children of the British territories. That the 
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Pindaiies were not demons but men with humane 
feelings and generous impulses may be gathered 
from the following incident casually mentioned by 
Sir John Malcolm in his celebrated report on 
Central India: 

“It is a T*oTnarkal)le ” writes Sir John Malcolm, 

“ and one of the few creditable to the late (community of 
the Pindarics that among the numerous prisouers of all 
ages and sexes whom they took, though they employed 
them as servants, gave them to their chiefs and accepted 
jansoms for them from their relations, they never sold 
them into bondage, nor curric'd on, like the llriujaiTies, a 
traffic in slaves. ” 

If they could have been so humane and geuei- 
ous to their prisoners, it is difficuilt to believe all 
the cruelties and acts of savagery which have 
been laid at their door by British writers of 
Indian history. Of (iourse, the Oovernment of 
India were making a case against the Pindaries, in 
order to justify their waging the war, and as such 
we should make allowances for all the statements 
of the English charging the Pindaries with atro- 
cities and cruelties. 

The real motive wliich actuated the British 
Indian Government to desfroy the Pindaries is 
mentioned by Mr. Prinsep, who, in his History of 
the Political and Military Transactions in India 
during the administration of the Marquesss * of 
Hastings, thus writes on the subject. 

“Their a(*.tual (*onditiou at that period (18H), En- 
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titled them to bo regarded as a distinct political interest 
of the day, requiring an equal exertion of vigilance and 
circumspection as Hyder in the height of his power and 
inveterate animosity. These materials formed the 
groundwork of an interest formidable at least to our 
repose, if not to our safety -and its centrical situation 
in India, nearly oquidishint from the dominions of the 
three presidencies, imposed the nec-cssity of the most 
extensive annual precautions of defence, in spite of 
which the teriitories of our lallios were continually 
overran.” (Yol. I, pp. d3 — 34) 

The same author also observes {Ibid, p. 32) 
that tlie enter tainmerit of the Pindarics might have 
made the Maratha princes strong, which 
was of course not desirable for the British power 
in India. 

“ii is by no rneanh improbable,” writes Mr. Prinsep, 
“that the Mahratla slates viewed the increase of the 
Pindarics with an c^ye to eventual seivice from their 
arms ; foi* they avowedly attributed the disasters of the 
operations of 1803 to their having imitated the European 
mode of warfare, and ahected to believe, that had they 
adhered to the Parthian method of their ancestors, 
the results of tJie contest would have been very different” 

But, as said so often before, the Pindaries formed 
a sort of auxiliary force in the military organisa- 
tion of the Maratha princes and it was not easy 
for them to destroy the Pindaries within a moment’s 
notice from the Government of India. The increase 
in the number of the Pindaries is to be attributed 
to the anarchy and disorder which reigned supreme 
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in the native states of Endia, as a I’esult of Barlow’s 
policy towards them. That administrator considered 
that the safety of British rule in India consisted 
in making the native states wage war against each 
other and fight amongst themselves. It was then 
this Machiavellian policy of Barlow to wliich must be 
attributed the increase in the number of the 
Pindaries; for it was in self-defence tiiat the 
Maratha princes had to entertain the services of 
the Pindaries. 

But no greater mistake could be committed 
than that into which Mr. Prinsep has fallen in 
attributing tlie plundering expedition of the Pin- 
daries in the British territories to the instigation 
of the Maratha princes. The above-named author 
writes : 

‘‘ It was an insidious kind of hostility, thus under the 
mask of friendship and professions of attachment, to 
instigate the attacks of these irresponsible, unacknowledged 
bands; but it is not on that account the less likely to 
have been suggested by the hatred and fears of the 
Maliratta chiefs, or recommended by theif notions of 
morality.” {Ibid, YoL I, p. 334A 

Now, this is all gratuitous presumption on the 
part of the writer for which there is not a tittle 
of evidence. The arguments adduced in support of 
the above presumption may be better stated in his 
own words:— 

would seem that the Pindary leaders had this 
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spiisoa (1815) come to a resolution torospcHjt the territories 
of th(^ Mahralta chiefs, and to direct their ravages chiefly, 
if not exclusively, against those of the Nizam and of tlie 
British Government. This had been publicly given out 
in tlie hordes : and some of the few stragglers that were 
left behindhand taken, stated tlio same thing on their 
examinations. Such a resolution may have been the result 
of the secret negotiations carried on by the Mahratta 
agents, particularly Balajoe Koonjur. a person of high 
repute and formerely a miniwSterof thePeshwa. This man, 
having left Poona some years before in apparent disgrace, 
had latterly visited all the Maliratta Courts, whore he was 
received with marked attention, and evidently had some 
important business in hand. He was known to havethad 
e/)mmunication with the Pindan'es, on his way to Nagpoor 
from Sindhia’s camp, in the early part of 1815 ; and from 
that city he went to Cheetoo’s cantonment at Nemawar, as 
if purposely to make tiiem a party to the intrigue he wak 
conducting.’’ HIM, Yol. T, p. 334). 

The evidence of Balaji Koonjur’s having insti- 
gated tlie Pindarics are not only Aery meagre but 
totally unreliable. The reasons for the incursion 
of the Pindaries into the British territories have been 
already mentioned before. There was enough 
provocation for the course which tliey adopted 
and it seems that they acted in self-defence. 

The statement of ‘‘the few stragglers/' even if 
true, which Ave doubt, cannot amount to much. 

Again, it was the Pindaries who were adherents 
of Sindhia Avho are said to have committed depre- 
dations in the British territories. Hence it follows 
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that the British should have asked Sindhia to 
punish his Pindaries. But this they did not do. 
Moreover, if it was their object to crush those 
Pindaries who had committed ravages in fheir 
^ territories and were known to have been professed 
adherents of the House of Sindhia, tlie British 
should have invaded the territories of Sindhia 
alone in order to crush his Pindaries. But their 
warlike preparations were out of all proportion 
to the object against which they were directed. 
The Pindaries of the day wore robbers, and so were 
the dacoits. The one had their Ijeadquartei’s in the 
native states, the other in British territories. No 
warlike preparations on any large scale were 
.undertaken against the dacoits as they w^ere 
against the Pindaries. Honco it follows that in 
proclaiming the war against the Pindarics, the 
British had some ulterior object in view. 

Mr. Prinsep w rites further on : — 

“If any proof w^ere wanting, tliat tliese enterprises off 
of the Pindaries were undertaken in conc^ei't with the 
Mahratta powers, it might be hnind in the circumstance 
of the latter liaving afterwards chosen the particular mo- 
ment of onr prosecuting measures for the supprossioii of 
the predatory associations, to rise themselves against the 
British supremacy. Without some assurance of su(*h sup- 
port, whenever our strength should be put forth against 
them, the Pindaiy leaders would scarcely have com- 
menced, at this particular jimcturo, a plan t;f systematic 
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depredation, pointedly aimed at the only power they had 
reason to fear.” {Ibid, Vol. I, p. 335). 

The analysis of the involved reasonings con- 
tained in the above sentences yields the following: — 

1. Tlie Maratha powers were in league with the Pinda- 
lies, othenvise llioy would not have rfsen against the 
British when the lattei* proclaimed the Pindary War. 

2. The Pindaiies expected support from the Maratha 
powers, therefore they commenced their phm of systema- 
tic depredations in the British teriitones at a time when 
the British were mahing preparations for the war against 
the Pindarics. 

The above reasonings of Mr. Priusep carry their 
own refutation with tliem. The Pindarics might or 
might not have expected help from the Maratha 
princes. But they had received provocation from 
the British and, moreover, they had good reasons 
to believe that the latter meditated their destruc- 
tion. Under these circumstances it was but natural 
for them to have taken the coui’se they adopted, 
and oveiTun tlie British territories. 

The Maratha princes were not taken into the 
confidence of the British and were not consulted 
as to the measures which the latter had contem- 
plated for the destruction of the Pindaries. They 
were alarmed at the warlike preparations and 
were justified in believing that the Britisli meant 
to wage wai* against them. In self-defence they 
rose against the British. That they had goo^l grounds 
for this will be narrated hi the following pages* 



(IHAPTER LI 
The Pindari War 

in his Private Journal, dated February 1, 1814, 
the Marquess of Hastings wrote: — 

‘'To us the PiiidaiTies ai*o no eventual resource, for a 
stipulation in tlieir engagement is invariably an unlimited 
right of plunder ; an atrocity to which no extremity 
could make us give countenance” (p. 24, Panini OfBce 
reprint). 

In a previous chapter, it has been shown that 
it was the policy of the East India Company’s 
Government in India to encourage the Pindari s— 
nay to engage them for creating disturbances in 
the territories of those princes ^vho were not on 
friendly terms with them. 

But the Maiquess of Hastings found that it 
did not pay the Company to avail themselves of 
the services of the Pindaris. Hence he wrote in 
his diary what has been quoted above. 

In proclaiming the war against the Pindaris, 
the British Government, as said before, had ulterior 
designs. Lord Wellesley and his successor had to 
hurriedly conclude treaties with the Maratha 
princes, because it was impossible to any longer 
prosecute the war against them with advantage. 
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True it is that Lord Lake chased Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar, but the power of that Maratha prince' was 
not crushed. In fact in most of the early battles 
with him, the British came off second best -A^gain, 
the siege of Bhurtpore hardly redounded to the 
credit of the British army. The failure of the 
British in all these expeditions must be attributed 
to a certain extent to their want of knowledge of 
Central India. The topography of that portion of 
India being unknown to the British, it was not 
possible for them to carry on military operations 
with success. Central India Avas to a great extent 
a terra incognita to them ; hence they were obliged 
to cease from war. 

But at the time when the Marquess of Hastings 
assumed the Governor-Generalship of India, a great 
change had come over the aspect of affairs. It is 
questionable if he Avould have undertaken tlie task 
of annihilating the Pindarics, had he not come to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the country which 
was to bo the scene of bloodshed and murder. The 
man who made his Lordship acquainted Avith the 
geography of that terra incognita now known as 
Central India deserves more than a passing 
notice. 

After the conclusion of the second Maratha Avar, 
the embassy sent to Sindhia in 1805 under Mr. 
Graeme Mercer, possessed in its rank a ycung 
officer who was a native of Scotland, and who in 

12 
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after years became well-known in the literary 
world as Colonel James Tod. 

This officer was bom in 1782. At the age 
of 17 or 18, he came out to India as a 
cadet in the military service of the East 
India Company. After seiwing for about 22 or 23 
years, he retired from India in 1823 and died in 
his native land in 1835. From 1806 to 1823, he 
was employed in Eajputana at first to survey it 
and afterwards as political agent there. The na- 
ture of his services in that province will be evi- 
dent from the following extract from the Annual 
Biography and Obituary for 1835 

“Almost immediately upon his arrival in that country, 

he began its survey, the details of which he has 

stated in the Memoir, and the result is given in the 
magnificent map which graces the Annals, In the maps 
prior to this survey, Eajputana was almost a total 
blank: nearly all the western and central states are 
wanting; the rivers were supposed to have a southerly 
course into the Nerbudda, and the position of the two 
capitals (the ancient and the modem) of Mewar, was pre- 
cisely reversed ; The map of Colonel Tod was completed 

in 1815, and presented to the Marquis of Hastings : 

The map was of vast utility to the Oovernment, being 
made one of the foundations af \Lord Hastings^ plan of 
operations in the year 1817, 

“His surveys were continued without interraptoin, ex- 
cept by his indefatigable researches into the history and 
antiquities of the Rajput States, till 1817, when Ihe was. 
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appointed political agent of government, liaving the sole 
control over the five principalities of Eajasthan: Mewar 
Marwar, Jessulmer, Kotah, and Boondi.” 

The policy which was adopted towards the 
states of Central India by the Grovonment of India 
has already been narrated. Colonel Tod, it seems, 
took advantage of the situation, by trying to pro- 
duce in the minds of the Eajputs bitter hatred 
against the Marathas as well as Mahomedans. It was 
considered a matter of political expediency that the 
Rajputs, Marathas and the Moghuls should not 
unite and make common cause against the British. 
Colonel Tod tried his best to bring about this 
state of affairs. It should be remembered that 
the Marathas would not have succeeded in gaining 
a rood of land in Central India but for the help 
which they received from the Rajput princes. Sir 
John Malcolm, in his Memoir of Central India, 
truly observes 

“ that the Rajput princes and cliiefs of Jeypoor, Mar- 
war, Mewar and Malwa, were either secretly or openly 
the supporters of the Mahratta invaders, to whose first 
invasion of Malwa, we are told by every Persian or Hindu 
writer that notices the subject, hardly any opposition 
was given ; and we possess many testimonies to show, 
that they chiefly attributed their success, on this occasion, 
to the action of religious feeling.” {Ibid, vol. I, p. 53) 

The above-named author has alluded to the 
correspondence that took place between the Rajput 
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Prince Raja Jey Singli and the Peishwa Bajirao 
the first. He writes : — 

“The celebrated Raja Jey Sin?:h, prince of Jeypoor, 
greatly contributed to the conquest of Malwa and indeed 
of Hindustan, by the Mahrattas. The correspondence 
behyeen this chief and the first Bajirao, would, if ob- 
tained, throw light upon this ])oriod of history. It is 
vsaid to have I'ommonced in a communication vovy 
characteristic of the times and the parties the ruler of 
the Maliratta State sent a verse of the Pnrana to Jeysingh 
which may be literally translated—'Thoii art like the 
cloud which drinkcth the waters of the sea, and return- 
eth them with thunder to fertilize 11 lo eartli. The moim- 
tains, in dread of Indra, fly to thee for protection. Thou 
art, the tree of desires. Thou aj*t the sea wlumcc spnng- 
eth the tree of desires. Who ean tell tliy depth ? T have 
no power to describe the depth of the ocean : but in all 
thy actions remember Agastya Moonee.” {Ibid ])p. 54-55). 

According to Hindu mythology, the sage 
Agastya Moonee drank up the sea. The communi- 
cation, therefore, though flattering, conveyed a 
metaphorical, bat distinct warning of what might 
happen, if he opposed the Bralimin sway. 

‘'Jey Singh’s answer, taken from tlu^ same sacred 
volume, was as follows : 

“ If the offspring of Brahma sin with me, I forgive 
them. This pledge I hold sacred. It was of no conse- 
quence that Agastya Moonee drank up the sea ; but if 
G-od should doom the walls that retain the ocean to be 
thrown down, then the world would be destroyed, and 
what would become of Agastya Moonee ? ” (Ibid, p. 55). 

Raja Jey Singh’s metaphorical language was 
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not difiicult for the Peishwa to understand. It 
was a warning of the consequences that would 
ensue from breaking dowTi long-established author- 
ity. It need hardly be said that the Peishwa and 
his successors always tried their best not to 
destroy the ancient houses of the reigning princes 
of Rajputana. Of course, Rindhia and Holkar, and 
their mercenary bands, perhaps at the instigation 
of the British Government of India, often fought 
with and plundered the Rajput piinces, but they 
stopped short of their total anniliilation. 

It was reserved for Colonel Tod to enlarge on 
this aspect of affiiirs, to paint the Marathas in the 
blackest color possible and to represent tJie Raj- 
put princes as the aggrieved and injured party. 
In an article in the first volume of tlie Journal 
of the Puna Sarvajauik Sahha under the heading 
of Maratha Bakhars o]* chronicles and Grant Duff’s 
History of the ]\farathas, whicli there are good 
reasons to believe was penned by the well-known 
Mr. Justice Ranade, the criticism on Colonel Tod 
as an historian is so very just, that it is repro- 
duced below : — 

‘'He (Colonel Tod) has one measure of justice for the 
Rajputs, another for their Mahomedan and lilaratha con- 
querors. He will speak with praise of a miserable and 
unprovoked raid by a Rajput chief, but has nothing but 
hard words to use when he lias to describe perhaps a 
more excusable act of power on the part of other nation- 
alities. This partiality to his pet ra^ie leads the historian 
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to render less than justice to the other nationalities, and 
to none more so than to the Marathas.’^ 

Colonel Tod was not content with abusing only the 
Marathas, but did not even spare one of the 
greatest, best and noblest of all the monarchs 
who ruled over India, of whose authentic history 
there is no doubt. If we are to believe Colonel 
Tod, Akbar the Great was the veriest incarnation 
of the devil who ever ruled India. 

For our own part, wo are inclined to the 
belief that Colonel Tod -did all these to foment 
dissensions between the Kajputs on the one hand, 
and Marathas and Moghuls on the otlier and thus 
prevent for ever their making any common cause. 
There may be after all some tnith in what he was 
accused of by his co-religionists and compatriots. 
It was alleged against him that he was coiiupt and 
used to take bribes from the princes of Eajputana. 
Of course, the writer of the biographical sketch 
from which an extract has already been given 
above comes to his defence and sayS : — 

“We. have some reason to think that the elevation of a 
person of Colonel Tod’s military rank to a post not 
merely high, but to which so much power and authority 
was attached, gave umbrage to the late Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who might feel that Colonel Tod’s appointment 
trenched upod his own powers in the country. Sunuunded, 
as Sir David always was, with natives, it is not to be 
wondered at if some of tliem breathed that calunmy 
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Upon tho purity of Colonel Tod’s political conduct to 
which Bishop Heber rather indiscreetly aUudes.” * * 

A man of Sir David Ochterlony’s position 
would not have recklessly made a statement casting 
reflections on the conduct of a . brother officer 
without being convinced of the truthfulness and 
justification of his allegation. Every one knows 
how difficult it is to prove such a charge as the 
one which Ochterlony preferred against Colonel 
Tod. That gallant knight must have been morally 
certain, although there was not sufficient legal 
evidence to bring the charge home against Tod. 

The Governor-General, armed with the map of 
Central India and quite sanguine that the Rajput 
princes would remain neutral, nay would even 
help the British, assembled troops ostensibly to 
crush tlie Pindarics, but in reality the Maratha 
sovereigns. Mr. H. T. Prinsep even goes to the 
length of not only hinting but plainly putting 
black on white that the Pindaries were instigated 
by the Maratha princes to commit ravages in the 
British territories. He writes:— 

‘Tt was an insidious kind of hostility, thus, under the 
mask of friendship and professions of attachment, to ins- 
tigate the attacks of these irresponsible, imacknowledged 
bands ; but it is not on this account the less likely to have 
been suggested by the hatred and fears of the Marhatta 
chiefs, or recommended by their notions of morality. 
If any proof were wanting, that these enterprises of the 
Pindaries were undertaken in concert with the Maliratta 
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powers, it might he found in the circumstance of the 
latter having afterwards chosen the particular moment of 
our pix)secuting measures for the suppression of tlie 
predatory association's, to rise themselves against the 
British supremacy.” {Ibid, Yol, I. p. 334). 

From the above extract, it appears Mr. Prinsep 
bases his presumption of the Pindarics being insti- 
gated by the Maratha princes on the fact of the 
latter going to war Avitli the Britisli at a time 
when they had assembled troops ostensibly with 
the object of crushing the Pindarics. He adduces 
no arguments, brings no evidence in support of 
his statement. It has already been stated before 
that the Pindarics had been provoked to commit 
depredations in British territories by the latter 
trying to pursue and punish them. Even if they 
had not been provoked to do so, it is a gratuitous 
presumption on the part of the above-named author 
to say that the Maratha princes wore in league 
with the Pindarics because tliey themselves rose 
against the British supremacy at the moment when 
measures were being prosecuted for the suppression 
of the predatory associations. There is no iota of 
evidence to support this presumption. 

The Maratha princes rose because they were 
alarmed by the warlike preparations of the British 
and because they had not been taken into confi- 
dence and consulted as to the measures that should 
be pursued for the destruction of the Pindaries. 
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They concluded that all the preparations were 
meant to be directed against them. They suspec- 
ted, nay believed this, and it cannot be denied 
that they had good and strong grounds for this. 

In his life and correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm (Vol. II, p. 187) Sir John Kaye has tried 
to prove, and no unprejudiced reader can say that 
he has failed to do so, that the warlike prepara- 
tions of the British were directed against the 
Maratha princes. 

“Our milihuy preparations” wiitcs Sir John Kaye, 
“ were on so gmnd a scale that these tlireatening appear- 
ances at the native courts were regarded fearlessly by 
all, hopefully by many. Tlie magniticent anny, or, rather 
the two magnificent armies which had taken the field, 
were equal to any human emergency that could arise. * * * 

“ Let - the reader place before him any map of India, 
and contemplate the expanse of coimtiy Ijdng between 
the Kistnah and the Ganges rivers. Let him glance from 
Poona in the sonth-west to Cawnporc in the north-east ; 
mark the positions of the principal native courts, and think 
of the magnificent armies, the very flower of the three 
presidencies, wliich were spreading tliemselves over that 
spacious territoiy, closing in upon Hindustan and the 
Deccan and compassing alike the Pindai'ee hordes and the 
substantive states in their toils. The sportsmen of the 
day, indeed, i-egaided it as a gi-and haitue of the princes 
and chiefs of India ; and we cannot be surprised if those 
princes and chiefs looked upon the matter somewhat in 
the same light, and thought that the Feringhees, after a 
long season of rest, 'were [now again bai'acing themselves 
up for vigorous action, and were putting forth all their 
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immense ^military resources in one comprehensive effoii: to 
sweep the native principalities from the face of the earth. 

“The Mahi’atta was roused. He had been uneasy. Ho 
was now alarmed. * * * 

“ So it was, it appears to me, with the Peishwa and the 
Raja of Berar. They were alarmed by the feathering and 
the advance by our armies. They did not believe that 
these immense military preparations had been made simply 
for the suppression of the Pindarics. They thought tliat 
whatever the primary and ostensible object of the campaign 
might be—a campaign cxmducted by the Hovernor-Gf^eneral 
himself in person, at the head of the grand army, it 
would eventually be directed against tlio substantive 
Maluntta States. And tliis was no baseless suspicion. 
The probability of another Marhatta war, as the sequel of 
the Piiidaree campaign, was the subject of elaborate state 
papers, and the small gossip of our camps. Statesmen 
solemnly discussed it at the council-board, and soldiers 
joyously predicted it at the mess-table. * * * It would have 
been wonderful if, under such circumstances, there had not 
been another war; if, considering the character of these 
princes, the evil councillors by whom they were surround- 
ed, and their limited understandhig of the views and 
intentions of the British Government, they had not 
regarded the movements of our armies with suspicion and 
alarm, and concerted the means of resisting our probable 
aggressions. They had at least as good a right to prepare 
for contingencies as we had. If, when the British 
Government fii’st took up arms, and calculated the scale 
on which it would be expedient to conduct its military 
aspirations, the contingency of a Marhatta war was duly 
provided for, and that provision is to be considered 
demonstrative only of wisdom and Iforethought, we must 
be surely blinded by our national self-love, if we would 
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denounce as treachery, or as folly, a like provision on the 
part of the Marhattas, who were in much gi'eater danger 
than ounselvovs. Wc cannot sui^ly expect all the world to 
dismount their guns whdst our own are loaded and 
primed and tlie portfire is burning in our hands. ” 

That the Governor-Creneral was of a perfidious 
diaracter, that the proclamation against the Pindaries 
was merely a contrivance to deceive people and 
pi’evont thejn from knowing liis real intention, which 
was to wage war on the Maratha princes, will be 
evident from the order wliieh he issued to his troops 
after signing the treaty with Do wlat JRao Sindhia. The 
Governor-Greneral was sorry that there was no war 
with that Maratha sovereign. His order ran 
as follows : — 

“The Governor-General has great pleasure in announ- 
cing to the army that the Maliarajah Dowlat Rao Sindliia, 
has signed a treaty, by which his Highness engages to 
afford every facilihxtion to the British troops in thoir pur- 
suit of the Pindaries through liis dominions, and to co- 
operate actively towards tiie extermination of these brutal 
free-booters. In consequence, the troops and country of 
his Highness are to be regarded as those of an ally. 
The generous gonfidence and animated zeal of the army 
may experience a shade of disappointment in the dimi- 
nished prospect of serious exertion; but the Governor- 
General is convinced that the reflection of every officer 
and soldier in the army will satisfy him that the carry- 
ing every point by equity and moderation is the proudest 
triumph for the British character.” 
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With reference to this order, Sir John Kaye 
truly observes: 

proves how little he (Lord Hastings) desired to 
conceal the fact that the army were longing for a war 
with the Mahratta States,” (Ibid, vol. 11, p. 193. f. n.) 

Had the British taken the Maratha princes 
into their confidence and consulted them as to the 
best measures that should be adopted for cnishing 
the Pindarics, there would have been no Maratha 
war at all. The above-quoted author is also of 
the same opinion. He writes: — 

“Had the whole scope of our policy been fully under- 
stood at the Mahratta courts, had they knoAvn that we 
were really acting in good faith towaj'ds them, and that 
our steady friendship could be secured by honestly co- 
operating with us for the suppression of the Pindareo 
hordes, whilst no real danger threatened their indepen- 
dence but that which they might bring upon themselves 
by their own raslmess, they would not have sutiered their 
fears to hurry them into aggression. But they only 
knew tfiat we were putting our armies in motion from 
all points and that in cveiy cantonment of India the 
talk was about the probabilities of another war witli the 
Mahrattas.” {Ibid. Yol. II, p. 189), 

Sir John Kaye was after all an Englishman and 
so he takes a lenient view of the conduct of his 
co-religionists and compatriots. But, as said above, 
the Britishers were not acting in good faith 
towards the princes of India. Thus Jeypore was 
sacrificed to the greed of adventurers of the type 
of Ameer Khan. 
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But Earl Moira, desirous of going to n ar with 
the Marathas, by means of his emissaries induced 
the Rajput princes to send embassies to him 
asking him to take them under the protection of 
the East India Compay’s Government. These 
requests of the Rajput princes served him as a 
pretext to intimate to Sindhia that the solemn 
treaty whicli the British Government of India had 
concluded with him a decade ago was to be a- 
brogated and a new one to be substituted in its 
stead. For our own part, wo believe that Colonel 
Tod, the historian of the Rajputs, was the prin- 
cipal emissary of the Marquess of Hastings in 
stirring up the princes of Rajputana and indu- 
cing them to seek the protection of the Company. 

It was perhaps the part of an emissary which 
Tod played so successfully in Rajputana, which 
led Hastings to appoint him to the important 
charge of five states, thus passing over the claims 
of others who were seinor to him in age and 
service. 

Tod succeeded in coaxing the Rajputs to seek 
the protection of the East India Company. It was 
perhaps with this object in view that he flattered 
their national vanity and was induced to write 
that history of their race, which, possessing great 
and undoubted merits, is disfigured by statements 
which are greatly exaggerated and are also devoid 
of truth Sir Henry Lawrence, who was accredited 
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to Eajputana as the Govornor-Generars agent in 
Lord Dalhousie’s time, wrote in a letter to Sir 
John Kaye, dated Mount Aboo, June 19th, 1854 : — 

“You are light in thinking that the Rajputs are a 
dissatisfied, opimn-eating ra(ie. Tod’s picture, however 
it may have applied to the past, was a cjaiiciatnre on the 
present. Tlicre is little, if any, truth or honesty in them 
and not much more manliness. Every principality is. 
more or less in trouble.” /Life of Sir H. Lawrence by 
Sir Herbert Edwardes and H. Merivale. Vol. II, p. 256). 

Lord Hastings brought the Rajput princes into 

the web of the Company’s subsidiary alliance. It will 

be remembered that the Jeyporo prince had greatly 

helped the Government of India in the time 

of the Marquess WeUesley in their war with 

the Marathas. But after the departure of the 

Marquess Wellesley, Sir George Barlow adopted a 

line of policy regarding wliich Sir Charles Metcalfe 

said : — 

« 

“He /Sir George Barlow) contemplates in die discord 
of the native powers an additional source of strength ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, some of his plans go directly 

and are designed to foment discoixl among those states 

But I can contemplate no source of strength in the dis- 
cord of contiguous powers It is impossible com- 

pletely to insulate ourselves, and we must be subject 
to the same chances which work upon states situated as 
we 'are.” (Kaye’s Selections from the Papers of Lord 
Metcalfe, p. 7). 

Why the Governor-General entered into alliance 
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with the Eajputs has been narrated by him as 
follows : — 

“Tlie former treaty with Sindhia, which I had declared 
annulled on the proof of his hostile practices, contained 
an article, equally discreditable and embairassing. We 
were bound by it to have no correspondence with the 
Eajput States, and were thus debarred ’from granting to 
them tliat protection which they offered to repay by 
co-operating for the suppression of the Pindaries. Emanci- 
pated from so injurious a shackle, I received all these 
states as fendatory to tlie British Government. Though 
each possessed considerable force, their reciprocal estrange- 
ments (procioeding chiefly from punctilious, and often 
hereditary quarrels between the reigning princes) 
prevented their ever fonning any imion.’’ (Lord Hastmgs^ 
Sunimary, p, 100. General Appendix to Report from 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Committee). 

How Lord Hastings obliged Sindhia to accept 
the treaty forced bn him has been narrated by 
that nobleman as follows : — 

“Certainly, had Sindhia, by much the most powerful 
of the native sovereigns, been in the field at the head 
of his assembled veteran troops, wi^h the fine and well- 
manned artillery which he possessed, time, as well as 
encouragement, would have been afforded to the other 
confederated powers for resorting to arms in so many 
quarters as must have made our movements cautious, 
consequently protracted, under heavy expense. The 
incurrence of such circumstances was at all events to be 
risked by us : since, I repeat, it was not a matter of 
option, whether the extinction of an evil so intolerable as 
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the ravages of the Pindaries should be undertaken. It 
has been said, however, that a confident expectation was 
entertained of achieving the main purpose, while every 
hostile speculation of the native sovereigns would be 
repressed by our sudden pre-occupation of particular 
positions ; and this (calculation applied in a more special 
degree to Sindliia. llesiding at Qwalior, he was in tlie 
heart of the ric'hest part of his dominions ; but inde- 
pendently of the objection, that those provinces were 
separated from our territory only by the Jumna, there 
was a military defect in the situation, to which it must 
be supposed the Maharaja had never adverted. About 
twenty miles south of Gfwalior, a ridge of very abrupt 
hills, covered with tlie tangled wood peculiar to India, 
extends from the little Sind to the Cliumbal, which 
rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior districit 
and its dependencies. There are but two routes by 
which carriages, and perhaps cavaliy, can pass that 
chain ; one along the little Sind, and another not far 
from the Cliumbal. By my seizing witli the centre 
division a position which would bai' any movement 
along the little Sind and placing Major-General Donkin’s 
division at the back of the other pass, Sindhia waS 
reduced to the dilemma of subscribing the treaty which 
I offered to him or of crossing the hills tlirough bye-patlis, 
attended by the few followers who might bo able to 
accompany him, sacrificing his splendid train of artillery 
(above one hundred brass guns) with all its appendages, 
and abandoning at once to us his most valuable 
possessions. The terms impo»sed upon him were essential- 
ly unciualified submission, though so coloured as to 
avoid making liim feel public humiliation.” {Lord Hastings, 
Summary, p. 97). 

The Pindaries were divided into different durras 
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or lubhars, that is, companies, and as long as they 
acted in concert, they were almost invincible. 
But dissensions broke out among them, and so it 
Avas not very difficult to destroy them. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail all the actions 
that were fought against them. The several works 
on British Indian History, written by Mill and 
Wilson, Thornton, Macfarlane, Beveridge, Nolan, 
Malcolm and, above all, Prinsep’s Transactions 
have given detailed information regarding the 
manner in which the Pindary hordes were dealt 
with by the troops commanded by British officers. 
Those Pindary leaders who submitted and betrayed 
their whilom comrades were provided with lands 
calculated to produce several thousand rupees a 
year. But Cheetoo alone held out and did not 
suiTender himself to the British. His fate was 
miserable, for he met with a tragic end, being 
devoured by a tiger. 

Although the latter-day Pindarics were mostly 
bandits and robbers, yet they were not altogether 
devoid of humane feelings and therefore they 
were able to gather many followers. Writes 
Wilson (Vol. Ill, p. 211). 

“That so many should still have adhered to their 
leaders, amidst all tlie liardships and dangers which they 
underwent, is a singular proof of that fidelity to 
their leaders, Avhich characterises the natives of India ; 
as nothing could have been more easy than for a Pin- 
dar;'/ to have deserted his captain, and become indentified 
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with the peasantry. The tenacity witli which some of 
their principal leaders clung to the life of a wanderer and 
a plunderer, preferring privation, peril and death, to the 
ease and security of tranquil social existence, exhibited 
also that impatience of control, that love of independence 
which is the general attribute of half-civilised and mar- 
tial people. It has been remarked as extraordinary, that 
in many parts of the country, and particularly in Hara- 
wati, the villagers were disinclined to give any infor- 
mation that might lead to the discovciy and destruction 
of a Pindaiy band ; but the inhabitants of those countries 
had never suffered any greater injury from tlie Pindaries 
than from the other component members of the Marhatta 
army, they considered rapine inherent in the system, 
liad often taken part in it themselves, looked with sym- 
pathy and admiration upon the hardships and hazards 
which their countrymen and fellow-plunderers under- 
went. The state of society in Central India was similar 
to that of Europe in the early part of the middle ages, 
when robbers and outlaws, free companions and bandit- 
ti, were objects of less terror than the more powerful 
and equally rapacious baron, the more necessitous and 
equally unscnipulous monarch.” 



CHAPTER LII. 


The War with the Jat Princes. 

Lord Hastings succeeded admirably by his diplo- 
macy to detach Rcindhia from the other Maratha 
•eonfedarates and prevented him from joining them 
in the war which was going to be undertaken against 
them. He also made the Eajputs subserve his pur- 
pose. But he was not easy in his mind regarding 
the Jat princes of the Doab. Of course the most 
notable Jat prince was that of Bharatpur. Lord Lake 
had signally failed in his two attempts to capture 
that place. Lord Hastings did not consider it ex- 
pedient to court another disaster by declaring 
war against Bharatpur. But it was deemed politic 
by him to fight two petty princes of that race in the 
Doab. These were the Eajas of Hathras and 
Moorsan. Mr. Prinsep mentions why it was 
necessary for the Governor-General to reduce these 
princes. 

‘'Hutras was reckoned one of the strongest forts in India." 
f)yarEam was a Jat, and derived no small accession of 
' confidence and estimation, from being a relation of the 
Bhurtpoor Raja, with whom he claimed equality of rank. 
The fort was kept in the closest state of repair. 

Ai the close of 1816, it was resolved to reduce both Dyar 
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Ram and Bhufrwant ( Raja of Moorsan ) to the level of 
subjects, and to employ an overwhelming force for the 
purpose, as well to bear down all opposition, as to give 
eclat to the measure, . , . On the 11th of February ( 1817 ),. 
the place ( Hattras ) was invested on all sides. Dya-Ram 
was then summoned to surrender a gate of his foii: and 
allow of its being dismantled.” ( vol. I, p. 418 ). 

In his Private Journal, dated January 10th, 
1816, ( Panini Office reprint, p. 273 ), the Marquess 
of Hastings wrote that Dya-Ram “refused to let 
any of the Company s servants, civil or military,, 
go into the fort of Hattrass.” For this great offence* 
he was to be punished. It was said that the fort 
of Hathras was built after the model of that of 
Bharatpur and hence the Governor-General was 
desirous that the British officers should be allowed 
to inspect it and be thus enabled to successfully 
besiege and reduce that fortress, before which 
they had been defeated and had thus lost their 
military prestige. 

Of course, the spirited Jat prince was not going 
to tamely submit and very properly refused to 
surrender the fort and comply with the demand of 
the British lord, whose aggression on his territory 
was quite unprovoked. Raja Uya Ram’s resources 
were not equal to those of the Company and su 
resistance for him for any length of time was not 
to be expected. But he fought very bravely.. 
Writes H. H. Wilson : — 

“Batteries were opened against the town and fort,. 
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and a vigorous bombardment was kept up upon the latter. 
A practical breach was effected in the walls of Ihe town 
by the 23rd. On the 2nd of March, a shell made its 
way into the powder magazine, and was followed by a 
tremendous explosion, which completed the work of 
desolation within the ramparts. The besieged stiU 
m ainta i nted a show of resistance, and returned the 
fire of the batteries ; but Daya Bam, now convinced of 
the futility of resistance, ... effected his escape at 
midnight with a small body of retainers. They were 
encountered by a party of the dragoons, but made good 
itheir retreat, after inflicting more loss than they suffered, 
being armed with back and breast-plates and gauntlets 
of steel” ( Mill & Wilson, Yin, pp. 93*94 ). 

The capture of Hathras dispirited the Raja of 
Moorsan, who surrendered his fort without any 
resistance. 

“Thus”, writes Mr. Prinsep, “was this important object 
gained, without any sacrifice of lives ; while the 
impression of the utter futility of resistance spread far 
•and wide through Hindustan, and even through the 
remdte Dukhun, where it materially influenced the subse- 
•quent conduct of the Maratha chiefs and killedars.” ( vol. 
I, pp. 419-420 ). 



CHAPTER LlII 

The War with the Maratlia Princes 

Of the four Maratha Princes, The Scindhia,, 
the Peishwa, the Bhonsla of Xagpoor, and the 
Holkar, the manner in whicn the Scindhia had 
been entrapped by Lord Hastings has been already 
mentioned before. The other three were being so 
badly treated by the British, that they wore 
provoked to go to war with them. How Lord 
Hastings made preparations for the war has been 
thus described in “Memoirs of Colonel Skinner” 
(Vol. Tl, pp. 124 and 120): — 

“So early as the end of 1816, a mnyibe]' of detach- 
ments were thrown out from vanous points, witli so 
much skill as to cliock the liibburs of that season with 
considerable success, and great loss on the part of the 
Pindarees. But arrangements on a far more extensive 
scale were in progress ; and while negotiations were 
opened ^vith those princes or chieftains who could bo 
brought to reason, the preparations for coercing the 
refractory were silently but industriously earned on,. 
During the summer and autumn of 1817, the various 
bodies of troops assembled at their posts. The gr^d 
army, under command of Lord Hastings in person,, 
consisting of about 34,000 regular troops, was formed 
in three divisions and a reserve, and occupied positions 
at Agra, Secundra, nearj Ealnee, on the Jumna, and 
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laJinger in Bundelcund ; the reserve being stationed at 
Eewaree, south west of Dehlee. 

“The army of the Dekkan, under command of lieu- 
tenant General Sir Thomas Hislop, was formed in five 
divisions and a reserve ; and amounted to 57,000 regulars, 
which were disposed so as to cross the Nerbudda simul- 
taneously at Hindia and Hoshingabad, to occupy positions 
in Berar and in Candeish and act as circumstances should 
indicate ; whilo a division from Guzerat was to enter 
Mai wall by Dohud. To this large force of regular troops 
—the laigest by far that ever took tJie field from British 
India— was added 23,000 of irregular horse, of which 

13.000 were attached to the army of the Dekkan, and 

10.000 to that of Bengal. 

“This vast scheme, rendered complete by some 
subsidiary details, was calculated to embrace the whole 
(liwifl'octed region ; and advancing inwards, like one 
of Timour’s or Chcmgiz-Klian’s gigantic hunts, to converge 
to any central point that should prove the fittest for 
final action, and thus gather together and crush, 
without hope of escape, every refractory or treacherous 
] lower witliiii its circuit Never, assuredly, was any 
plan of inililaiy ojierations better concerted to effect its 
purpose and jievcr was any combination of diplomatic 
and niilitaj-y tacitic'S more completely crowned with 
success. Tlui end of that year, and the space of a single 
mcmtli, saw the Pcishwah and the Bhonslah, with the 
representatives of Holcar, baffled alike in their intrigues 
and their efforts at open resistance. The battle of 

Kirkee, sent the first a hunted fugitive, to a quiet 

asylum. The battles of Seetabuldee and Nagpore, in 
like manner, proved the death-blows to the Bhonslah 

chief; The subjection of the once proud family of 

Holcar cost even less time and trouble.” 
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In the following chapters will be mentioned 
the manner in which war was brought about with 
those Maratha princes. 



CHAPTER LTV 

The Last of tlic Peishwas 

The treatment which the last Peishwa received 
at the hands of the English was only a shade 
less cruel and tyrannical than that which their 
prototypes, the Spanish, are charged with in their 
dealings with the niouarchs of Peru and Mexico. 
But for the help which the last Peishwa Baji Rao 
rendered to the English, the consolidation of their 
power over the peninsula of India would have 
been impossible. It is true he played into their 
hands. Ho was false to himself and false to the 
people over whom he rnled, but it must be 
admitted that he was always true to the British. 
'Gratitude fonns a marked trait in the character 
of Asiatics in geneial and of the Hindoos in parti- 
cular. Baji Eao was grateful to tlie English for 
regaining his throne at Poona. He was never 
tired of giving expression to the deep debt of 
gratitude he owed to the British for his position. 

In the oariy years of the nineteenth century 
Lord Valentia, a well-known traveller, came out 
to India and paid a visit [to Poona. He was no 
mean judge of men. He had three interviews 
with the Peishwa and on page 130 , Vol. H, 
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of his l^’avels, he has recorded the impres- 
sion produced on Ms mind by Baji Eao. Lord 
Valentia was satisfied that the Peishwa higMy 
valued the English alliance and was sincerely 
delighted when he heard the news that Holkar’s 
fort of Chandor in Nasik had fallen into tlie hands 
of the English army. 

Sir James Mackintosh, Chief Justice of Bombay^ 
was undoubtely the most learned man of his age. 
He had travelled widely and seen many countries, 
and nations. Certainly he can be credited with 
being a very good judge of human character. Ho* 
was so favourably impressed with the personality 
of Baji Kao, that he considered that Brahmin 
ruler of the Deccan far superior to George III 
and Napoleon, to whom he had been presented. 

The British resident at the Court of the Peish- 
wa was Colonel Barry Close. He had every 
opportunity to know the Peishwa very intimately 
and to become acquainted with his views and 
sentiments. That Resident had no doubt that the* 
Peishwa was sincere in his gratitude to the English. 
He had never seen the Peishwa so evidently 
pleased or heard him more unequivocally declare- 
his sentiments. 

It was his interest to be grateful to the British 
for his i-estoration to power. Mrs. Maria Graham,, 
afterwards better known as Lady Caldecott, visited 
Poona in 1809 and she described the Peishwa 
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as a prisoner in the hands of the English. 
She was quite right in looking upon his situation 
as that of a prisoner. 

Prisoner though he was, he was grateful to the 
English for his existence. While he expressed his senti- 
ments of gratitude to the English, what wore the 
feelings of the latter towards him? They behaved 
towards him in a manner which goaded him to 
make the last elfoii, which is not unusual for a 
prisoner to make, to get out of his prison house* 
The British had no regard for him and they taxed 
and strained his patience to the utmost. 

To fully understand the nature of the treat- 
ment which Baji Rao received at the hands of the 
English, we have to turn our attention to that 
period of Indian history when the Duke of 
Wellington was commanding the combined forces 
of the allies in the Deccan. That Duke entertained 
no high opinion of any Indian, — prince or peasant. 
This is not to be wondered at. A jaundiced man 
secs everything yellow. Because he himself did 
not act upon the ten commandments of the religion 
which he professed, he naturally thought others 
were also as bad as he himself.* With his per- 


* Xr. Pearson, in his “National Life and Character,” 
saj^s -.^‘Nelson, who intrigued with his friend’s wife ; 
Wellington, who was certainly not irreproaclmble, and 
Warren Hastings, who purchased a divorced wife from 
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verso moral nature, it was not unnatural for him 
to impute motives to others, not to see anything 
good in their conduct and always seem to see 
instances of ‘bad ^ faith’ in their acts and 
doings, forgetting all the while that it was his 
co-religionists and compatriots in India who were 
guilty of bad faith towards the princes and people 
of the country. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, as the Duke of Wellington 
then was, advised his co-religionists to practise 
treachery in their dealings with their ally the 
Peishwa. To raise traitors in the camp of the 
Peishwa was the policy that he urged his 
countrymen to adopt. In his dispatches, he 
wrote : 

“I certainly have a bad opinion of the Peishawa ; lie 
has no public feeling, and his private disposition is 
terrible. I have no positive proof that he has been 
treacherous, but I liave a strong suspicion of it. 

“It may be asked, will you leave a fellow of that kind 
in possession of that government? I answer, I have no 
remedy ; I cannot take it for the British Government, 
without a breach of faith and another war. I do not know 
whether I should mend the matter in respect to treachery 
by giving Mm either of Ms brothers as a dewan ; but 
I do know, that if I was to give the government over 
to Amrut Rao, I should establish there a most able fellow 
who, if he should prove treacherous, would be a worse 

a needy foreigner, would scarcely be permitted now to 
save the Empire.” (Page 213). 
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tliorn in the side of the British Government than the 
creature who is Peishawa at present cmn ever be.’^ 
(VoL 111, 13. 19) 

Again, in his letter to Lieut. Prissell, dated 
17th February 1804, he wrote many things which 
he considered to be acts of treachery on the part 
of the Peishwa against the British. 

Yes, the ministers of the Peishwa were to be 
bribed in order to betray their master. This was 
a counsel of perfection which was out-machiavelling 
Maeliiavelli himself. But as long as Sir Bariy Close 
was the Resident at Poona, he did not act on the 
Wellesley an policy. There is no evidence at least 
from the published records to say that that resident 
carried into execution Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
suggestion. Sir Barry Close’s opinion of the 
Peishwa has already been given above. 

But with the appointment of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone as Resident of Poona, the advice 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley began to be carried 
out to the very letter. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone was a native of Scotland and the 
youngest son of a Scotch Baron. He had not 
received much of literary education in his native 
country when he was sent out at the early age of 
sixteen as a writer on the East India Company’s 
establishment in Bengal. This appointment was 
secured to him through the interest of his ancle, 
who was at that time Chairman of the East India 
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Company. In those days Scotchmen were given 
many lucrative posts in India, because Mr. Dundas, 
who was at the head of Indian affairs at home, was 
himself a native of Scotland and so naturally 
preferred his kith and kin to outsiders. Mr. 
Elphinstone’s mother prevailed on Mr. Dundas to 
use his influence with Lord Mornington in favour 
of her son. Lord Mornington was at that time 
Governor-General of India. So on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Dundas, he took great interest in Elphin- 
stone and appointed him to the diplomatic service 
as one of the Assistants to the Resident at Poona. 
When he was appointed diplomatic Assistant at 
Poona, the Peishwa had not parted with his 
independence, for he had not as yet agreed to 
Lord Mornington’s scheme of subsidiary alliance. 
The British Government at that time wore making 
every attempt to ensnare the Peishawa in that 
scheme, and from Mr. Elphinstone’s Journals, 
extracts from which have been given by his 
biographer Sir T. E. Colebrooke, it is evident how 
the Political Resident and his assistants at Poona 
worked hard to make the Peishwa believe that 
his safety consisted in placing the yoke of the 
subsidiary alliance on his neck. The following 
extract from Mr. Elphinstone’s Journal needs no 
word of comment: — 

“Major Hemming said the Maharattas were too wise 
to be tempted to admit a subsidiarj’' force of ours. 
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He mentioned that tlie Peishwa was going to raise several 
battalions, to .be commanded by Brahmins. It appears 
to me that the Peisthwa must feel his subjection to Sindia, 
that he must bo (‘.onvinciod that Sindia’s strength arises 
from his disciplhuid troor^B, that as soon as he is convi- 
nced that none but Europeans c^an form corps capable 
of opposing other Europeans, he will see the advantage 
of having Englishmen to oppose Sindia’s Frenchmen. 
Sindia is not at present in a condition to resist any 
attempt of ours to establish troops at Poona. I hope he 
may not be so weak as to free the Peishwa from 
apprehension.” (Vol. I,p-34). 

The Peishwa became a prisoner of the English 
by signing tlie Treaty of Bassein and this Treaty 
was the cause of the Second Maratha War.* 
Throughout the whole of this war, Mr. Elphinstone 
served as an assistant on the staff of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. It was in this capacity that he learned 

* It is evident tliat the Peishwa was not consulted 
when tlie British went to war with Dowlat Rao Sindhia. 
In his Military Reminiscenoes fVol. I, pp. 155 et seq\ 
Colonel James Welsh writes:— 

“Yery much in the dark with regard to Indian poli- 
tics, we had naturally concluded, that as we came to 
succour the Peishwa, his friends would be our friends, 
and his foes our likeliest opponents ; but here we reck- 
oned without our host, for the man we were now to 
attack was not Holkar wdio had deposed him, but Scindiah 
who had upheld him, and actually suffered a defeat, near 
Poona, in his cause! Having never troubled my head 
with the intricacy of state affairs, I have, therefore, never 
learned the real cause of this war ” 
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from the Iron Duke that crooked policy which 
passes under the name of diplomacy and state- 
craft in Indian history. 

After the war with the Maratlias was over, Mr. 
Elphinstone was appointed Resident at Xagpur,. 
and there he served upwards of four years. The 
objects for which the East India Company used to 
appoint Residents at the Courts of Indian princes 
wore to foment intrigues and domestic dissensions, 
and thus to pave the way for the ultimate absorption 
of those principalities. 

The Company’s government expected j\lr. .El- 
phinstone to discharge these duties with enthusiam 
and zeal, that is to say, he was to cany on intri- 
gues and play the iiart of a spy. His patron. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, wrote to him, when he was 
appointed Political Resident at Nagpur: — 

“1 beg you will do whatever you tliink neccBsary to 
procure intelligence. If you think tliai Jyc' Kishen Ram 
will procure it for you or give it to you, promise io^ 
recommend liiui to the Covemor-Geueral, and wjite to 
his Excellency on the subiect/’ 

What was meant by sucli a recommendation 
is explained by Sir Arthur Wellesley in another 
letter to Elphinstone. 

‘‘Before Ram Chandra went away, ho olTeicd his 
services. 1 recommended him to you. He appears to be 
a shrewd fellow, and he has certainly been employed by 
the Raja in most important negotiations. I recommended 
him to the Governor-General for a pension of 6,000^ 
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rupoes a year. I think he will frfve you useful 
intelligence.” 

The eohr''.(i of intrigue which Elphinstono fol- 
lowed in Nagiiiir, made him a perfect master of 
statecraft and his moral nature debased and de** 
graded. This he himself admitted, for he wrote 
in (*1‘ iiis doiirnals: — 

“Kincv I ('ii.irie to Nagpur I liav<dbw‘n dreadfully coarse 
and uriibaling. This X attnhut*^ in some measure to 
business, whirh forces and loads ino to despise refined 
thought.” 

This training in intrigues, in tempting others 
with corruption and bribery in order to betray 
their masters, madc^ Elphinstone a renowned di“ 
plomatist, a perfect hypocrite, and a successful 
follovrer of Machiavelli. On this depended his 
prou)otion and his snbseqnen** em])loyment to all 
offices of diplomacy. 

s(UTed in Nogj)''*' !'',r four y<‘ars. In 1809 
he sent to Afghtini^tan, lint his dijdomatic 
missjon to Atgha'l..^a^n during the regime of Lord 
Minto was an ntoC:* i;hlnrp, for he did not succeed 
in duping the wideawakn^ Afglmn monaredL * 

"The Mis.-inn was now virtuady closed, though the 
tuamev.es lfU)t ■»p h>v fiiiLlfv Mi-umvoyaud 

his coadjutors to prepare their report on the countries 
they had visited. He returned depressed at the failure of 
the sanguine hopes with which ho liad started some six 
moutlis before; and ho never, in liis letters or joinmals, 

14 
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Like all other Britishers, he was ambitious to 
make a name for himself and also to benefit his 
coreligionists and compatriots serving in India. 
While ho was in Afghanistan, he wrote to the 
Governor-General to take Sind from the Amirs of 
that country.* 


reverted to this period of his career without some ex- 
pression of dissatisfacton.” Colebrooki'’s Life of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Yol. 1, p. 218. 

* “The Doorannee Government, pressed hy their urgent 
wants, made overtures to the Indian Government, which 
might have proved tempting imder other circumstances, 
to raise money on the security of the revenues of Siud. 
The first proposal amounted to no more tiian the ordi- 
nary methods of Eastern governments, of granting 
assignments of the revenues of provinces, either for Mili- 
tary Service, or to Bankers for advances of money. The 
proposal was that the Lidian Government sliould rent 
Sind, and did not necessarily convey a cession of sovereign 
rights, though it involved complete independence of 
administration. 

“The proposal was summarily j-ejectod. Somewhat later 
the subje(;t was renewed and a proposal was made for a 
complete cession of the right to the territory, in consi- 
deration of an annual payment. In the meantime,* intelli- 
gence reached Peshaw^ar that our relations with the 
rulers of Sind were embroiled, and that the envoy sent to 
Hyderabad liad left the country, and tliat a friendly re- 
ception had been given to an agent representing Persian 
and the deaded French influence.” 

“Mr. Elpliinstone thought it his duty to submit the 
King’s proposal to the Government of Calcutta, alluding, 
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Lord Minto was at that time the Grovernor- 
General. He tarnoJ a ear to El])hinsto lie’s 
proposal, since it was not agreeable to him. But 
now as Resident at Poona, he had to serve a 


at the same time, to the departure oF Riitisli envoy 
from Hyderabad, and assumiiiR, therefore, that the ])ro- 
posal inij^lit fall in with the views of Hit' Government. 
Tliis proposal was accompanied l)y auothci* suf>'^?ostioii 
equally important, and whicli may bo rot'-ard(‘d as Mr. 
Elphinstono’s own. A moderate subsidy would, he 
thought, give tlie King such a preponderanoo over liis 
rivals as to render his throne for the time stable, and 
bind him to our interests against any invasion from the 
west; and this, if cninbined with the cession of Sind, 
would give some vigour to oar ally, without diminishing 
our own resources, and the whole proposal would have 
the eiToct of shutting up tlie southern rout^ to India, 
while it aitbi*d(Ml the means of defence on the northern. 

“ ...... This bold proposal, thus submitted to the Govern- 
ment, though guarded with cveiy eoiisidoration of pru- 
dence and justice, brought on the young envoy a severe 
reprooi The plan of subsidising the Cabul monarcJiy ap- 
peared rash and an micertain advantage. 

‘‘ Whahwi'r might bo the King’s claim on Sind, 

the tciTitory Wtis virtually indepondont, and he could 
transfer only a nominal sovereignty. The Government 
would be disinclined under any (‘IrcuiUvStances to enter 
0.1 a project of such extent. ‘But in facP, so the despatch 
. proceeded, ‘considerations iuliniately connected with 
those fundamental principles of political discretion, as 
well as of political morality, by wliich alone the true 
honour and prosperity of the British Empire in the East 
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different master. The Marquess of Hastings was 
an unscrupulous and ambitious man. It was his 
policy to bring as much of India under the sway 
of his countrymen as he possibly could, by fraud 


can be permanently inamtained» would under any circum- 
stances, oppose the adoption of that project; while its 
practicablity and success are too doubtful to warrant the 
attempt, even if it Avere unopposed by the dictates of 
prudent policy and the obligations of political justice.’ ” 
Ibid, pages 218 to 221. 

Elphinstone was so ambitious that, be(‘ause there was 
no scope for his ambition in India after tlie third 
Mahratta war, he did not accept the Governor-General- 
sliip of India when offered to him. In his diaiy, dated 
September 1, 1884, he w inte : 

“But the first question is, would the situation suit 
me if tliere were no obstacle to my taking it ? I must 
premise tliat, as there is no ]>articular crisis in India, 
and I liave no particular abilitias, I may assume that it 
is of no consequence to the public whether I go or 
another. I have, therefore, only personal considerations 
to attend to. Now ifis chance of great events orx^urring 
is not considerable, nor is it certain if they did occur, 

that I should conduct them with distinction In 

foreign politics I should probably be most in my element. 
I suppose, coining after an unpopular man, ... I should 
go on smoothly with the service : but I could not expect 
to he so popular as at Bombay , . , . . and where I brought 
along with me an addition of territory, irwreme to 
allowances, .... The chance, therefore, is on the whole 
that I should not augment my reputation, Titles, even 
if I gained them, would l)e of no value unless gained by 
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and force. And in Elphinstone he found an 
admirable tool to carry out his purpose.’^ 

Elphinstone served under Wellington in the 
Second Maratha War, While serving in this 


actions, the chance of which has been discussed. My 
time out there would pass in (comparative misery 

“I ought to remember, however, that in these days 
glory is out of fashion, and if 1 were to resist a Russian, 
it would be less thought of than if I had proposed a 
reduction in some trilling tax at home ; while, with 
respect to huilts, I shall find the popular leaders much 
more captious and cniick-sighted than the old members 
of Parliament, and the Ministers much less decided in 
defending measures of which they had not previously 
expressed disapprobation.” 

From the above, there cmi be no doubt in the mind 
of any reasonable man of the ambitious nature of 
Elphinstone. 

* How unscrupulous Elphinstone himself was will be 
evident from the following extraccts from one of his 
papers, probably written in 1811 and 1812. 

To resume our former policy and seize every oppor- 
tunity of returning to the situation from which we 
volimtai-ily receded in 1805, and to proceed in the same 
spirit till we had established an efficient control over 
every state on this side of the Indus, I see no difficulty 
in effecting tliis except what arises from our treaties, 
which I would not take a step, directly or indirectly, to 
mfnnge , but I think that it requires pains and sacudficcs 
on our part to preserve those treaties which are so hurt- 
ful to our interest, and that, by letting things take theit 
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capacity, intimacy sprang up between him and the 
future Duke. After the conclusion of that war, 
he was posted as Resident at Nagpur. In a letter 
to him dated 26th »Taiiuary,-1804, the future Duke 
gave expression to his views regarding the Mara- 
thas, which should be quoted here. He wrote to 
Elphinstone : — 

“ The Mahrattas are but little in the habit of adhering 
to truth . . Ac^ain, “Under these circumstances of 
irregularity and want of prirmpl^p and good faith, and 
as it appears impossible to mise the views of those 
with whom we are obliged to act above those of a pindary 


natural course, we should soon get rid of them. Holkar’s 
Government has expired, and its treaties along with it. 
Nothing prevents our maldng a subsidiary treaty with the 
Raja of Bemr. Siiidia would soon fall either into our 
arms oi* those of Meer Khan ; and liis surrender of 
his claims on the Rajputs might be made the condition 
of his obtaining i)eace in the one case, or our alliance 
in the other .... Ranjeet Singh’s sincere friendship 
would be of the greatest value to us ; but if he quar- 
relled with us withm a year or two, we shall be able to 
overturn his Government . • . , As for the Talpoorees, I 
would greatly prefer a just war with them to a treaty.” 

Colebrooke, the biographer of Elphinstone, says, “there 
is no reason to suppose that it ever formed the base of a 
State paper.” No, on the contrary, the biographer should 
have written that “there is every reason to suppose that 
that paper guided the policy of Marquess Hastings and 
of Elphinstone in their dealings with the princes of 
India.” 
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or a rapacious amildar, I have only to recommend to 
you to continue youi* efforts to oblige the Rajah to 
withdraw the few troops who remain in Berar; * ♦ 

The words put in italics in the above extract 
are no doubt curious reading. What principle and 
good faith, were the British themselves exhibiting 
in their dealings with their non-Christian anta- 
gonists ? 

The Duke himself lacked in principle and good 
faith for the manner in which he poisoned the 
mind of every one in authority against the 
Peishwa. In his letter to Major Shawe, dated the 
26th January, 1804, the Duke wrote: — 

I certainly have a bad opinion of the Peishwa; he has 
no public feeling, and his private disposition is terrible. I 
have no positive proof that he has been treacherous but I 
have a strong suspicion of it ; . . . 

Again, he wrote to Major Malcolm on the 27th 
January, 1804: — 

I have written fully to tlio O-ovemor-General and to 
Shawe about the Peishwa; .... I have also laid open 
the Peishwa\s cliaracter, rather more tlian it has been 
lately. ’’ 

Yet with that consummate hypocrisy and art of 
dissimulation of which he was a perfect master, he 
wrote on the 30th January, 1904, to Lieut. Erissell, 
who was acting as Resident at Poona: — 

“ The Peisliwa should be made to understand, that the 
British Grovernment feel for the honom*, the security, and 
the Tu'osperity of his Government, in the same manner as 
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they do for that of the Company ; that they are too strong* 
to render it necessary that they sJumld have recourse to 
intrigms to overturn his Qoveryyment, if iiiey should wish 
it, which is hy no meam likely . . . . ” 

The words in italics are a curious commentary 
on the Duke’s advocating the bribing of the 
Peishwa’s ministers to betray their master and 
the measures adopted by Elphinstone, which will 
be presently narrated, to encompass the ruin of the 
Peishwa. 

The future Duke failed in his attempt to poison 
the mind of Sir Barry Close, who was Resident at 
Poona, against the Peishwa; he did not succeed 
in imparting to the Resident tliat hatred which he 
cherished in his bosom against the Peishwa. For 
seven years, Sir Barry Close was Resident at 
Poona. During that long time, he had good 
oppoiiunities to judge the character of the Peishwa. 
The opinion he fomed of Baji Rao, has already 
been given above. Sir Barry Close was not 
influenced by the perverse views of the future 
Duke. He refused to borrow other’s eyes or 
spectacles to see the conduct of the Peishwa or 
to read in his actions some sinister motives. What 
sort of man Sir BaiTy Close was will be gathered 
from the description of Elphinstone liimself. Ac- 
cording to him, 

“A strong and hardy frame, a clear head, and vigorous 
understanding, fixed principles, unshaken courage, con- 
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tempt for pomp and pleasure, entire devotion to the public 
servi(5C, joined to the utmost modesty and simplicity for- 
med the character of Sir Barry Close— a character such 
as one would rather think ima 44 :inod in ancient Rome tlian 
met with in our own a^?e and nation.’’ ( Colcbrooke’s 
Elphinstono, Vol. 1, p. 270 ). 

Instead of dealing direct with the Poishwa Sir 
BaiTy Close appointed a Parsee by name Khar- 
sedji Jamsedji Modi as liis agent to transact busi- 
ness with the Peishwa and hisCoui’t. This appoint- 
ment gave satisfaction to all the parties concerned 
in the matter, since the Parsco agent was a 
man of judgment and great address. But when 
Elplunstone came as Resident to Poona in 1811, 
he upset Colonel Close's arrangement, which had 
so far acted very smoothly without producing any 
friction between the Peishwa and the British. It 
does not appear from the records that the interests 
■of the latter sullered in any way by the manner 
in which Kharsodji transacted the business of the 
British Residency. But the first act of Elphinstone 
when lie camo to Poona was the removal of this 
mail from tlie post which he had held with great 
credit to hinisoK and to the benefit of all parties 
concerned.* 


* la Colebrook’s Life of Mountstuart Eiphinstono there 
is no mention of Mr. Kharshedji Modi at all. It must be 
admitted that Colebrooke has suppressed many important 
facts and has painted Ins hero as an immaculate saint 
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Elphinstone considered himself so well-versed 
in Maxatha statecraft that in his opinion it was 
not necessary for him to employ the Parsee any 
longer as intermediary between himself and the 
Peishwa for the transaction of state business. 
Moreover, it was alleged that Kharshedji had been 
won over to the Peishwa’s interests, of which, of 
course, there is no evidence. In the step which 
Elphinstone took he displayed considerable want of 
tact. Kharshedji had been in power for a number 
of years and had enjoyed the confidence of Colonel 
Sir Barry Close. But with the arrival of Elphin- 
stone, he found himself deprived of his power, 
shorn of authority, and, as it appeared to him, 
disgraced in the eyes of the public. The change 


rather than a worldly-wise man and diplomatist with little 
sense of high moi-al principles. 

From one of the extracts from Elphinstone’s diary with 
which Colebrooke has furnished us it would seem that 
Elphinstone used to exliibit his temper or rather adopt a 
bullying tone while talking to the Peishawa and his 
Minister. Under date October 20. 1812, Elphinstone writes 
in his diary 

“ I have been thinking of another resolution which I 
must mention more openly from the details which it 
involves ; this is to correct my temper, pai'ticularly on 
occasions of business ... I must be particularly cautious 
with the Peisliwa and his Minister, whom it is my 
business to conciliate, though I have neither respect nor 
esteem for either of them” (I, 271), 
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was also not welcome to the Peishwa. As diplo- 
matists and political officers the British are very 
troublesome to deal with. Why is it that the 
Afghan people opposed, with tooth and nail as it 
were, the imposition on them of British ambassa- 
dors ? Because they thought that with the entrance 
of European ambassadors into their country 
their national existence would become a thing of 
the past, as Europeans possess wonderful capacity 
for intrigues and conspiracies and stirring up quarrels. 
His removal from authority was nothing shori of 
humiliation to Eharshedji and was not calculated 
to inspire the Peishwa with confidence in Elphin** 
stone. Sincg power is sweet to everyone, it is not 
impossible, that to avenge himself on Elphinstone, 
Khurshedji made the Peishwa acquainted with 
Elphinstone’s political views and scheming designs. 
The Peishwa was alarmed and naturally could not 
look upon the new British political as his friend 
and well-wisher. He commenced to cherish the 
most bitter hatred against Elphinstone, 

Kharshedji seemed to Elphinstone to be a thorn 
in his side, and hence his destruction or removal 
from the Peishwa’s dominion in the Deccan was 
highly desirable. Elphinstone, on the mere suspi- 
cion of his advising the Peishwa against the Bri- 
tish, required him to leave the Deccan and retire 
to Guzerat. But as Kharshedji was about to leave 
Poona, he died of poison. According to the versi- 
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on of the British, either he took the poison him- 
self in order to commit suicide, or else he was 
poisoned at the Peishwa’s suggestion. None of 
these theories advanced by the British satisfacto- 
rily account for Kharshedji’s death. They based 
the theory of his committing suicide on the alle- 
gation that his corrupt practices would become 
public as soon as he left Poona. Now, this theory 
will hardly hold water when we remember the fact 
that he was already in the bad books of Elphin- 
stone and his going to Guzerat would place him 
beyond the reacli of Elphinstone’s power to punish 
him. 

The alternative theory that he was poisoned at 
the Peishwa’s suggestion, is equally absurd. It is 
alleged tliat the Peishwa did so because Khar- 
sliedjT knew too many of his secrets. Now, what 
was the reason which prompted Blphinstone to 
remove Kharshedji from the Deccan? It was be- 
cause it was alleged that he had been won over to 
the Peishwa’s interest and because it was suspect- 
ed that he had been advising the Peishwa against 
the British ‘‘by constantly enlarging on the great 
gains which the British Government had received 
from tlie treaty of Bassein.” If these allegations 
and suspicions have any leg to stand upon, does it 
stand to reason that the Peishwa should have 
poisoned his well-wisher and friend? The esteem 
in which he was held by the Peishwa is evident 
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from his having given land to him in Guzerat, 
which Kharshodji’s descendants enjoy to this day. 
K. being admitted by the English that Kliarshedji 
was a great favorite with the Peishwa, it passes 
one’s understanding why the Peishwa should have 
poisoned him. 

The above considerations lead to one and only 
one reavsonable conclusion, vix.^ that if Kharshedji 
died of poison, he did not take it himself to com- 
mit suicide, nor could it have been given to him 
at the Peishwa’s suggestion, but in all probability 
it was administered to him by some one of the 
hired emissaries of Elphinstone. There is nothing 
improbable or impossible in it. The attitude of 
Elphinstone towards Kharshedji is in itself suffici- 
ent to cast the suspicion on him. Kharshedji knew 
a great many of Elphinstonc’s secrets ; ho knew 
the plot tliat was being hatched in the Kesidency 
against the Peishwa, hence it was desirable to 
remove him by poison, just as the Borgias used to 
do in bye-gone days. 

But the incasuro which Elplinistone adopted 
in ordering Kharshedji to leave Poona was not 
the only one whicli destroyed good understanding 
between him and the Peishwa. Elphnistone did 
every thing in his power to try the patience of 
the Peishwa and alienate his friendship. The 
Peishwa repeatedly asked the Resident to settle 
his claims on the Nizam and on the Guicowar. 
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Elphinstone did not display his wonted energy 
in 8(^ttiing the matter. 

It is necessary here to refer in more detail 
to the nature of the claims which the Peishwa 
advanced on the Guicowar’s government. 

It was in 1751 that Dummajee Guicowar was 
made a prisoner by the Peishwa Ballajee Rao in 
the Deccan and was not released till he had 
executed a bond by which he agreed to equally 
partition both the territory already acquired, and 
all future conquests in Guzerat. Dummajee also 
bound himself to maintain ten thousand horse to 
assist the Peishwa when required, and to pay 
an annual tribute of five lacs and twenty-five 
thousand rupees, and to contribute a certain 
sum for the support of the Satara Raja’s establish- 
ment Part of this tribute Dummajee and his 
descendants never paid to the Peishwa ; the 
arrears thus amounted to about a crore of rupees. 
The Peishwa urged the Resident to take steps to 
settle these pecuniary clmms of his on the Guico- 
war. There was an agent of the Guicowar at 
Poona by the name of Bappoo Myral, who was 
found unfit to settle these matters. Hence the 
Peishwa desired that some one else should be 
sent from Baroda who was competent to deal 
wiih those questions. The Baroda government 
nominated! Gangadhar Shastree as Guicowar’s 
agqnt. The nomination of this man was highly 
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offensive to the Peishwa and he strongly objected 
to it. But Mr. Elphinstone totally ignored the 
Peishwa’s protests and forced, as it were, Ganga^ 
dhar Shasti*ee on him. Mr. Elphinstone refused 
to attach any weight to the Peishwa’s objection, 
because when Gaiigadhar Shastree^s name was pro- 
posed to the Peishwa in 1811, the latter did not 
raise any objection ! 

It is necessary to narrate the rise of Ganga- 
dhar Shastree. He was a Brahman of very hum- 
ble parentage. In his early life, he was a servant 
in the Phadkay family of Poona and it was said 
that he had been once insolent to the Peishwa. 
Vain and shrewd as he was, he knew how to get 
on in the world. At the time of which we are 
writing, the English were by fraud and intrigue 
trying to consolidate their power in the land of 
the Marathas and depriving the latter of the 
teiTitories which their genius and valor had secured 
them. In Gangadhar Shastree the English found a 
fit instrument to carry on thgir designs and give 
effect to thoir schemes. The author of tlie Baroda 
Gazetteer, Mr. P. A. H. Elliot, thus writes of 
this Brahmin : 

*His ( Gangadliar Sliatree’s ) usefulness was alieady 
well-known to the Honorable Company and he rapidly 
aoQLuired the confidence of a strong party in the Darbar 
headed by Babaji and afterwards by Fatehsing, till, at 
last, feared or respected by the British and the courts of 
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Poona and Baroda, tlie Shastree came to play tJio most 
important part in the history of Baroda.” ( P. 209 ) 

The same author also informs ns that Gangadhar 
Shastri, 

“accompanying Major A. Walker to Ba,roda ontorod 
the goi^eminent service of the British in 1S02. In Jnno 
1803, the village of Bendole in the pargava of Chorasi 
in the Surat aWminsi was granted him and his heirs in 

pon)ctiiity. It was worth 3000 mpoos pci' annum 

“On the 12th of January 1805, on his daughter’s mai'ri- 
age, the Bombay Government presented him with Ks. 
4000. On tlie 15th of Kiy, 1806, a palanquin was given 
him with allowance of Rs. 1200 a year for its mainten- 
ance ( p. 210, f. n.). 

The close-fisted English must have derived groat 
material advantages through the instrumentality of 
this man which led them to confer on him all 
these honors and favours* 


* The East India Company’s Government was indeb- 
ted to him for his liringiiig the Bawda State under the 
supremacy of tliat Government. When Govind Rao Gaikwar 
died in September, 1800, he was succeeded by his vson, 
Anand Rao, who “ was a thorough simpleton, and had the 
misfortune to have left to him as legacy iV(un his father a 
mutinous rabble of an army. This nibble mainly consisted 
of Ambs...Raojee Appajee, on Anand Rao’s part— who, 
though a simpleton, had sense enough to feel the gal ling 
sw^ay of the Arab Jamadars, opened negotiations with 
the English,... These negotiations were first carried on 
secretly, until the time that the Honorable Jonathan 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay, could convince liiinself 
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Naturally this man was looked upon by the 
Peishwa and many of the dignitaries and nobles of 
Baroda as a traitor, ready to sell his countrymen 
and sacrifice their interests in order to gain the 
smile of, and curry favour with the English. The 
Peishwa strongly objected to his appointment, but, 
as said before, Mr. Elphinstone turned a deaf ear 
to his protests. Nay, Mr. Elphinstone went a step 
further. Knowing the unpopularity of Gangadhar 
Shastree at Baroda and the enemies that he had 
created by his over-bearing manner, Mr, Elphin- 
stone had ample reasons to fear that the life of his 
protegee would not be safe in the Deccan. Ganga- 

that they were earnest on the part of Anand Eao. Then, 
although prepared with an expeditionary force to back the 
Gaikwar against Mulhar Bao (one of his family then in 
arms) and the mutineer Arabs as well as the British oflicer 
deputed to his Court, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan 
instructed Major Alexander Walker, the officer he had 
selected for the service, to go and judge of the state of 
matters at Bainda, before joining the force he was to 
command at Bombay, the place of rendezvous. In obe- 
dience to tlie orders of the Governor, 3iaior Alexander 
Walker set out for Baroda, and was accompanied on his 
way thither by Gangadhar Shastree, “who has exercised 
no uncommon influence over the modelling of the events 
which led to the establishment of English supremacy in 
the Baroda Darbar, and the subsequent history of Guze- 
rat and the Deccan.” (Pp. 6—8 of History of the 
Deolim and Presmt State of the Shastree Family , publish- 
ed in 1868 from Bombay), 

15 
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dhar Sliastree liimself was unwilling to move , out 
of Baroda, for somehow or other he had some pre- 
monition of the danger that was to befall him. 
Under the circumstances, he should not have been 
forced to go to Poona as the Buicowar’s agent. 
But without tlie Peishwa’s knowledge, Elphinstone 
gave a formal guarantee for the Shastree’s safety 
from the British Oovernment. This conduct of Mr. 
Elphinstone highly offended the Peishwa, who had 
also several other well-founded reasons to be dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which he was being 
treated by the English. He was supposed to bo 
their ally, but lie was not treated as such. He 
was the sovereign ef Kathiawad, but the English 
conducted the war in that province without his 
sanction, and inflicted fines on Navanagar and 
Junagad of which he had not been oflicially appri- 
sed, and above all, of the settlement made by 
Colonel Walker whicii was an undoubted infringe- 
ment of tlie Peishwa’s suzerainty. 

Gangadhar Shastree set out from Baroda on the 
19th of October 1813, and on his arrival in Poona 
Bajeo Eao refused to see liim. But knowing that 
he was in the good books of the English, and he 
was their protegee and under their protection in 
Poona, he commenced a career of intrigues having 
for their object the ruin and downfall of the 
Peishwa. 

Mention has alre.'dy been made above of Mr. 
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Kharsedji Modi. He was the confidential servant 
of Sir Barry Close, but he was deprived of autho- 
rity by Mr. Elphinstone. He was still in Poona 
when Gangadhar Shastree arrived there. This 
Brahman upstart knowing that Mr. Kharsedji was 
not in tlio good books of Mr. Elphinstone left no 
stone unturned to poison his mind against that 
Parsee. We arc told that— 

‘Tn May (1814), the Shastree lequested (Mr. Elphin- 
stone) that one man might be either removed from office 
or wholly tmsted. This was Kliarsetji Modi whom the 

'Shastree suspected of working with Trimbakji 

to influence the Peishwa by keeping him in a state of 
alarm to the designs of Fatesing and the British.” 
(Bai-oda Gazetteer, p. 219). 

The manner in which Kharsedji was ordered to 
leave Poona and his subsequent fate have already 
been narrated. But no sensible man can have any 
reason to doubt that this Parsee met his death at 
the hands of some of the numerous emissaries of 
the Poona Resident, Mr. Elphinstone. 

The mission with which Gangadhar Shastree 
was charged, did not consist merely in settling 
the pecuniary claims of the Peishwa on the Gui- 
cowar, but also to secure the lease of the Ahmedabad 
farm of his master. It has been said before that 
half of Gujrat belonged to the Guicowar and the 
other half to the Peishwa. The Peishwa’s share in 
Gujrat had been leased to the Guicowar. The 
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terms df the lease were now approaching their 
close. The Peishwa was unwilling to grant the 
lease to the Guicowar, but the British Government 
wished that the farm of Ahmedabad should be re- 
tained by the Guicowar. We are told on official 
authority that — 

“ The Peishwa veiy sensibly feared that if he conti- 
nued to grant long leases of the Ahmedabad hirm to the 
Guicowar, the renewal of them would at length come (o 
be a matter of course and that Ahmedabad would in 
fact lapse into a mere tributary province The re- 

tention by the Guicowar of the feirm of Ahmedabad was 
anxiously desired by the Bombay Government, whose 
boundaries touched it at many points and U was impor- 
tant to thwart every attempt of Baji Boo to create fresh 
political ties between the courts of Baroda and Poona,”^ 
{Ibid,p. 219). 

From the words put in italics in the above 
extract it will be observed that the British Gcvem- 
ment had been intriguing against the Peishwa. The 
Peishwa had every right to farm out his share of 
Gujrat to whomsoever he liked. But it was just what 
did not suit the convenience of the Bombay 
Government of the day, and hence Mr. Elphinstone 
surrounded the Peishwa with spies and it is not 
improbable that he employed a large number of 
intriguers to create troubles in the Peishwa’s terri- 
tories. Well, he was acting on a Machiavellian policy^ 
for political expediency dictated him to do so. 
This Gangadhar Shastree was a fit instrument in 
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Elphinstome's hand to carry out all his* intrigues. 
Mr. Elphinstone himself has left a description of 
the Shastree which shows what sort of man this 
Brahman upstart was. He describes 

“ Gangadliar Shastree as a person of great slirewdness 
and talent who keeps the whole state of Baroda in the 
highest order, at Poona, laArishos money and marshals 
suwary in such style as to draw tlie attention of the whole 
place. Though a very learned Shastree he affects to be 
■quite an Englishman, wallts fast, talks fast, interrupts and 
■contradicts, and calls the Peishwa and his ministers old 
fools and ‘damned rascals’ or rather ‘dam rascals’.” 
iColebrooke’s Eiphinstsne, I, 276). 

Knowing the sentiments of Gangadliar towards 
the Peishwa and his ministers, a sense of prudence 
:should have told Elphinstone to remove the Shas- 
tree as soon as possible from Poona. But the 
tragical drama would not have been unfolded had 
Mr. Elphinstone been a little prudent in all his 
dealings with the Peishwa. Nay, it was the inte- 
rest of Mr. Elphinstone to keep the Shastree in 
Poona, because the latter was serving as his tool 
and playing the part of a spy on the Peishwa. 
The person of an ambassador is held sacred accor- 
ding to canons of the International Law of Nations 
of the civilized world. But it is also a well-known 
maxim of International Law that the lives of spies 
and emissaries should not be spared. Since his 
arrival in Poona, Gangadhar Shastree had 
done his best to create ill feeling between 
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the Peishwa* and the English, and he richly 
desen-cd the fate which subsequently befell him. 
There can be no doubt to any reasonable man that 
Mr. Elpliinstone gave the formal guarantee for 
the Shastree’s safety from the British Government 
knowing tlie paif; which that Brahmin upstart had 
to play and for which International Law prescribes 
one penalty only, namely, forfeiture of life. Am- 
bassadors and diplomatists are supposed to possess 
a great deal of that undefinable thing called tact 
and to act on Talleyrand’s saying that language is 
given unto us to conceal our thoughts. But this 
Brahman upstart sadly lacked the one and 
never acted on the other. The manner in which 
he indulged in vituperation of the Peishwa and 
his ministers shows liow utterly unfit ho was for 
the mission with wliich he was charged to Poona. 

Gangadhar Shastroe being known to be a 
dangerous man, it was the interest of the Peishwa 
to either conciliate, or if possible, annihilate 
him. Months passed, and yet the objects for which 
he was sent to Poona were not accomplished. The 
lease of the Ahmedabad farm was not renewed in 
favour of the Guicowar but given to Trimbakji 
Danglia, said to have been a great favourite of 
the Peishwa. When he found the lease of the 
much coveted Ahmedabad farm was given to 
another man and not his master, he thought hia 
stay any longer in Poona was useless, and so 
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also thought the Gnicowar and the British Govern- 
irient Accordingly Gangadhar Shastree was ordered 
to quit Poona and to return to Baroda. 

But, as said before, he was a dangerous man 
and the Peishwa and all his well-wishers tried to 
buy him off if possible. Trimbakji Danglia, reputed 
be the greatest favourite of the Peishwa, tried his 
best to effect reconciliation between his master and 
Gangadbar. We are told by the author of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Baroda volume, Mr. F. A. H. Eliot, that 

“ Trimbakji Ganglia, very probably at this time really 
intended a reconciliation. He is said to have confessed 
to the Shastree that he had at one time during the negotia- 
tion intended to murder him.” (Loc. cit. p. 222 f. n.j 

Now, if his confession be at all true, then 
notljng short of lunacy and madness would have 
prompted him to commit the dastardly deed with 
whici, as we shall presently see, he was 
chai*ged. 

In the eyes of the Peishwa, the Shastree's 
friendship and good-will appeared so important 
that h^ left no stone unturned to secure them. 
But as he was such an important tool in the hands 
of the Inglish, they were equally determined that 
he should not be bought over by the Peishwa. 
The latter offered the Shastree the post of his 
minister, but we are told that ‘‘this offer the 
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Shastree rejected at the desire of Mr. Elphin- 
stone.” 

The Peishwa made a proposal that the Shastree’s 
son should be maiTied to his sister-in-law. The Shastree 
agreed to this proposal and accordingly preparations 
for its celebration were being made at Na^ilr, where 
it w'as to take place. But almost at the eleventh 
hour, when the preparations wore Avell advanced, 
the Shastree, without assigning auj" cause, broke 
off the marriage contract. Happily for him, the 
law of breach of promise of marriage of the 
Christian countiies of the West is not applicable 
to India, otherwise lie would have had to pay a 
very large sum of money in dam ages. The Shastree 
also prevented his wife from visiting the Peishwa’s 
palace. Of course, no English writers have given 
or even tried to give any explanation for these 
unusual steps, which the Shastree adopted; but 
there can be no doubt to any reasonable man that, 
in all probability, he was ordered to do so hf tlie 
Besident at Poona, that is, Mr. Elphinstone Not 
cordiality but estrangement of feeling betwefin the 
Poona and Baroda governments was the object 
aimed at by the British Government, and tlis the 
latter did not even conceal. The scatdalous 
manner in which the Shastree was bi^having 
towards the Peishwa was enough to have enraged 
any one, but to the latter’s credit it jnust be 
said that he took all these things very 
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Although the Ahmedabad fam was not again 
leased out to the Guicowar, it would seem that 
Gangadhar Shastroo tried to settle the pecuniary 
<!laims of the Peishwa on his master in a manner 
which w'as agreeable to the Brahman chief. The 
Shastree 

■“ granted that the sum ol 30 lakhs with interest on the 
same, was owing to the Guikwar, and in lieu of all 
'Claims, which wore then laid by the Peishwa at one 
■crore of arrears and 40 lakhs of tribute, ho proposed 
to surrender territory worth 7 lakhs. At the same time 
he apprehended that Fatesing would never part with 
•so large a portion of liis territory, and prayed the 
Kesident to assist liim in influencing the Baroda 
'Court.” (Baroda Gazetteer, p. 221). 

Had the British Government carried out the 
prayer of tlie Shastree, all the differences between 
the Peishwa and the Guicowar would have been 
settled. But it was not their policy to do so. 
Fatesing Guicowar did not like the arrangement, 
.and months passed without his vouchsafing any 
reply to his agent, i.e., the Shastree at Poona. This 
arrangement was favourable to the Peishwa. It 
would seem that the British Government did not 
take any step to settle it, for, in the words of 
Colonel Wallace, the Peishwa at this time was 
growing daily more and more the object of 
.suspicion” of the English. Naturally, Gangadhar 
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Shastree was alarmed at the position of affairs. 
To quote again the above-named English author: — 

“ The first shock to Gan#?adliar Shastroo’s already 
insecure position was given by the silence of his govern- 
ment respecting the aiTangement which ho had taken 
upon himself to propose to the Peishwa as a solution of 
existing dilTicultics, and to which the Peishwa had ver- 
bally consented. He saw he had authorised the suspicion 
that lie had neglected liis master’s interests in foi warding 
his own. To lose the favour of his own prince and to 
be found fraternizing with one growing daily more and 
more the object of suspicion to his still more powerful 
patrons the English ! ! The dilemma was awful ! ” (P.20(> 
of Wallace’s History of the Guicowars). 

Had the Britisli Government raised their little 
finger at this time, all the cliflBculties would have 
been easily smoothed over and the settlement of the 
Peishwa’s claims effected. But, as said before, it 
was not their policy to do so. 

Gangadhar Shastree, too, had he been a wise 
man, would not have stayed a day longer in Poona, 
seeing the turn wliich affairs had taken. He 
was sent to Poona as the Guicowar’s agent and 
as such he had full powers to settle the affairs of 
his master. But his master did not agree to his. 
arrangement. What more service could he have 
rendered to liis master by his stay in the capital 
of the Peishwas? At the bidding of the English 
Resident at ^oona, he sacrificed his own interests,, 
for he had to reject the Peishwa’s offer of thO' 
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post of his minister and to break off the intended 
nuptials of his son with the Peishwa’s sister-in-law. 

But he still stayed in Poona, for according to 
Colonel Wallace, 

“He hoped to conciliate Baji Rao, and yet to retain 
the good opinion of his English patrons, on whose gua- 
rantee for Ms safety, from long observations of its 
efficacy in Gujrat, he was disposed to place too entire a 
confidence.” (Ibid, p. 207) 

To make a long story short, he accompanied 
the Peishwa to Pandharpur, where he was assas- 
sinated on the 14th July, 1815. The assassination 
has been attributed to the instigation of the 
Peisliwa, It is alleged that the Peishwa’s favorite, 
Ti’imbakji Danglia, hired assassins to do the job, 
for he was directed by his master to do so. * 


* Futeh Sing Guicowar was the reigning prince atBaroda 
when Gangadhar Shastree was assassinated. He invited 
to Baroda the three sons of the deceased, who were at 
that time at Poona and settled princely allowances on 
tliem by means of a Sunad, wMch, however, did not 
receive the guarantee of the British Government. Fateh 
Singh’s successor, Sayaji Rao, reduced their aUowances, on 
wMch they appealed to the Bombay Government, at the head 
of which was at that time, Mr. Elphinstone. He “did not 
ask the reason of tlie appeal and by whose neglig^ce it 
was tliat the guarantee was not extended to the family 
winch had indirectly been the cause of Ms release from 
the Residencey duties at Poona, and elevation to the 
Bombay Governorship, but summarily decided that, as 
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It is difficult to connect Baji Eao or his favo- 
rite Trimbakji with this cowardly and dastardly 
act What motive or motives could have prompted 
them to commit the murder? Of course, Oanga- 


they could show no guamntee from the British 
Government, ho believed his Government had no 
right to interfere, except by simple advice or recom- 
mendation.” (Pp, 41-42 of History of tJm Rise, Deelim and 
Present State of the Shastree Family^ 

What idea of gratitude was possessed by Hr. 

Elphinstone ! 

How the murder of Gangadhar Shastree was beneficial 
to the British is thus narrated by Prinsep 

""In the issue to which matters were brought by the 
Shastree’s murder, we stood forth in tlie character of 
avengers of the death of a Brahmin ambassador, and had 
the full advantage of the popular voice on our , 3 ide, even* 
among the Peishwa’s own subjects. Tliis favourable 
impression lasted beyond the immediate occasion, in- 
somuch that two years aftei-wai’ds, when a rupture 
occurred with nearly all the Maratha states, the cause of 
the British nation derived a vast accession of strength 
in public opinion from recollection of the foul murder of 
this Brahmin, in which the Quanel had originated, and' 

* the indifference manifested upon the subsequent down-fall 
of the Peishwa’s dynasty was owing in a great measure 
to Its being regarded as a judgment on the reigning 
head of the family for bis participation in this crime, 
polluted as he was already by the yet unexpiated murder 

* of Narayan Eao by his father, Raghunath. (P. 321, YoL I 
of Prinsep’s History of the Political and Military 
lhansactions). 
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dhar Shastree was vain, a dangerous man and 
played the spy on the Peishwa, and by causing 
Kharsedji Modi to be removed from Poona, 
severely wounded the feelings of Baji Rao. As a 
spy he richly deserved the fate which befell him 
and for which no reasonable man should sym- 
pathize with him. But had the Peishwa been bent 
upon taking his life, he could have done it very 
easily at Poona and not at Pandharpur, the sancity 
of which alone would have prevented a superstitious 
man like the Peishwa from committing such a 
foul deed. The author of the Bombay Oaxetteer, 
Poona volume, writes that Baji Rao 

“claimed great holiness and was most careful to keep 
all religious rules and ceremonies. Apparently, to lay the 
ghost of Narayan Rao Peishwa, whom his parents had mur- 
dered and who seems to have haunted him, Baji Rao 
planted several hundred thousand mango trees about Poona, 
gave largesses to Brahmans and religious establishments, 
and was particularly generous to Vithoba’s temple at 
Pandharpore.” (Part II, p. 293 ). 

In a foot-note to the above the same author 
writes : — ^“It was probably Farayanrao’s ghost 
that so often took him to Pandharpore.” Now^ 
when to propitiate one ghost, Baji Rao was 
all these troubles at Pandhypur, it is a psycholo- 
gical puzzle to understand, much less to believe, 
that at the same place this very superstitious 
Baji Rao should even think of perpetrating a 
crime similar to that of his (parent. When he 
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was taking all these measures to free his father 
of his sin, does it stand to reason, that he himself 
should stain his hands in the same sort of sin ? 

It may be argued that Gangadhar Shastree 
had offended Baji Rao by breaking off the intended 
nuptials of his son with the latter’s sister*in-law 
and preventing his ivife from visiting the Peishwa’s 
palace. It does not seem that Baji Rao was 
enraged at this conduct of that Brahman upstart, or 
thought of depri\’ing him of his life for this stiange 
behavior of his. Of course, there was a time when 
the Peishwa would have been fully justified in taking 
the life of Gangadhar Shastree when the latter was 
playing ttie part of a spy on liim and was in- 
triguing with the English against him. But latterly, 
Gangadhar was reconciled to the Peishwa. His 
arrangement about the settlement of the 
pecuniary claims of Baji Rao on the Guicowar 
was favorable to the Peishwa and it is not likely 
that the latter should have conspired to assassinate 
him for his useful services. 

• It is equally improbable that Trimbakjee 
Danglia should have had any hand in the murder 
of the Shastree. What motive could have actuated 
him to perpetrate thi% foul deed ? It is said that 
Trimbakjee subsequently confessed that he had 
done the deed by the order of his master. Now, it 
is a well-known thing that those who confess 
either overdo a thing or underdo it. They never 
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teU the truth. We have only to turn even to 
the confessions of Rousseau. No sensible man 
now places any reliance on the sensational 
confessions of Rousseau. 

Even if Trimbakjee did not confess in the 
spirit of bravado, we should not forget how con* 
fessions are sometimes extorted in India by the 
police and otlier administrators of a so-called 
justice. It is a matter of everyday occurrence 
in India, how the innocent are made to confess. 
So the confession of Trimbakjee that he had done 
the deed is not worth much and that he did it 
by the order of his master is highly improbable 
for the reason set forth above. 

Gangadhar Shastree, as said above, had made 
many enemies in Baroda and ho was highly 
unpopular there. When Elphinstone guaranteed 
his safety in the Peishwa’s territories, some of 
his enemies came to the Deccan, it would seem, 
with the avowed object of murdering him ; for they 
knew that the Peishwa being not in the good 
books of the English, all the blame would fall on 
him and they themselves would go scot-free.* At 


* Mr. Elphinstone had guaranteed safe conduct to 
the Shastree: but ho never took any trouble to protect 
his person. He should have furnished the Shastree with 
an escort to acompany him everywhere he went. 
Strange to say that while the Shastree went to Pandhar- 
pur with the Peishwa, Mr. Elphinstone did not take 
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the time when the Shastree was murdered, there 
were two agents of Seetaram Eowjee there. The^ 
grudge which Seetaram bore to the Shastree is 
well-known. It is also said that 

“The Shastree had in his possession a letter addressed 
by Govindrao to the Rani Taklitil^ai which ountained the 
oininons threat that under certain contingencies the 
Shastree will never more look that way. that is, return 
to Baroda’’ (Baroda Gazetteer , p. 222). 


any precautionai'y measime to protect his protegee but 
went on a pleasant excursion to EUoi'a. His biographer 
writes that “Mr. Elphinstone took advantage of the 
opportunity to enter on another exploring expedition,, 
this to the far-famed caves of Ellora.” 

The Shastree was murdered dmnng Elphinstone^s 
absence at Ellora. 

Mr. Edward Moor, well-known as the author of “The 
Hindu Pantheon”, towards the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteentli centuiy served in Poona 
under Sir Charles Malet, the British Resident in the 
court of the Peishwa. He was well accquainted witli 
the last Peishwa Baji Rao. In his above-mentioned work, 
he refers to the horror in which the murder of Biahmans 
was held by tlie subjects of his Braliman Government- 
He quotes the following verses from Mann 

“A twice-born man who barely assaults a Brahman 
witli intention to hurt him, shall be whirled about for 
a century in the hell called TamisraJ^ 

“He who, through ignorance of the law, sheds blood 
from the body of a Brahman, not engaged' in battle, shall 
feel excessive pain in his future life.” 

“As many paiiicles of dust as the blood shall rolh 
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If this be trae, then there can be no doubt 
that the Shastree’s murder was planned and 
carried out by some of the numerous enemies he 
had made at Baroda. 

But Mr. Elphinstone was determined to connect 
the Peishwa and his favorite, Trimbakjee Danglia, 
with this murder. He is said to have held an 
investigation and proved that Danglia had engaged 
the assassins. What sort of investigation it was, 
and whether the accused Trimbakjee had been 
given an opportunity to know the nature of the 


up from the ground, for so many years shall tlie shedder 
of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next 
birth,” 

“Never shall the king slay a Brahman, though con- 
victed of all possible crimes: let him banish the offender 
from his realm, but with all Ms property seenre, and 
Ms body unhurt.’’ 

“No gi’eater crime is Imown on earth than slaying a 
Brahman : and the king, therefore, must not even form 
in Ms mind tlie idea of killing a pnest.” 

Prom Ms long experience of and residence in Poona, 
Mr. Moor could give only tluee instances of Brahmans 
being put to death. He writes 

“The violent death of one ol these persons, trans- 
cendently divine, as they are deemed by Manu, it may 
be supposed rarely occurs. I have however, known of 
three being put to death, and that too at Poona, the 
immediate seat of Brahmanical government ” 

Of, these three the first was that of the notorious 
Ghasiram Kotwal. It cannot be denied that that man 

16 
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investigation, are matters which are not mentioned 
in official records. Trimbakjee was an eyesore 
to Elphinstone and the English, because he was 
a favorite of the Peishwa. That in itself would 
not have been a great offence, had it not been for 
the other fact that he had been granted the lease 
of the much-coveted Ahmedabad farm. It has 
been already mentioned before, how desirous were 
the English to see the lease of that farm renewed 
in favor of their protegee the Guicowar. But 
when the Peishwa did not do so, they were 


deserved the death that befell him. However it should 
not be forgotten that he was stoned to death by Brah- 
mans of the Tdinga sect. After narrating the circums- 
tances of the murder of this Brahman, Mr. Moor truly 
observes : — 

“I have heard it said and have, I think, seen it related 
that on such an occasion (that, however, of popular 
insurrection, is very uncommon in India,) the victim 
has been put in a bag, and beaten, to avoid the denun- 
ciation against shedding a Brahman’s blood.” 

The second and the third instances of Brahmanicide 
mentioned by Moor, need not be referred to here. 

These instances are cited to show the horror in which 
Brahmanicide was regarded during the regime of the 
Peishwas. The Peishwa Baji Bao was well-versed in 
the Shastras of the Hindoos and besides he was a very 
superstitious man. Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, it is extremely improbable that Baji Eao ordered, 
or Trimbakjee Danglia executed, the murder of the 
Brahman ambassador. 
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determined on his humiliation and subsequent 
ruin. 

It was then, we take it, a matter of political 
expediency to have connected the Peishwa and 
his favorite Trimbakjee with the murder of 
tiangadhar Shastree. For the present it was 
decided not to consider the Peishwa as a party 
to the murder. But Elphinstone demanded of the 
Peishwa the surrender of his favorite Trimbakjee 
to the English. Now, this demand on the part of 
Mr. Elphinistone was against the spirit of 
all International Law. Even assuming for the 
sake of argument that Trimbakjee was implicated 
in the murder of Gangadhar Shastree, it does not 
follow that the English had any right to punish 
him. Both Trimbakjee and the murdered were, as it 
were, the subjects of the Peishwa and so the latter 
had every authority to deal with the accused as he 
thought proper. The demands of justice would 
have been fully satisfied by punishing these 
Baroda agents, who had been caught, as it were, 
red-handed in the murder of the Shastree. But 
Elphinstone had ulterior designs in demanding 
the surrender of Trimbakjee.* He did not care 

* Li his letter to the Marquess of Hastings, Elphin- 
stone set forth his reasons for demanding the immediate 
surrender of Trimbakjee. He wrote 

“K Trimbakji expected to be accused by our govern- 
ment, ♦ * * he would probably have employed the inter- 
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much whether the step he was going to take- 
would wound the feelings of the Peishwa, whose 
sworn enemy he was. Baji Rao, as in honor bound, 
resisted Elphinstone’s demand. But Elphinstone 
was inexorable. He was about to surround Poona 
with British troops and lay a regular siege to it. 


val in perverting the Peishwa’s mind and engaging him 
in acts of violence at home, and in such foreign negotiar , 
tions as are inconsistent with the alliance. This would 
be facilitated by the Peishwa remaining so long in 
suspense whether the accusation might not be directed 
against himself.” 

Thus it was political expediency wdiicli dictated El- 
phinstone to accuse Trirabakjee of the murder without 
any proof, because Trimbakjee was an able, ambitious and 
hence a dangerous man whose removal from Poona was 
desirable at any cost. 

At the time when it pleased Elr>hinstone to accuse 
Trimbakjee of the murder, he had no evidence worth 
speaking of against that imfoi-timato Maratlia minister. 
It was after the flight of tlie Peishwa and the annexation 
of his tenitories that strong evidence is alleged to have 
been obtained by Elphinstone and the English to stitisfy 
them tliat the Peishwa and Trimbakjee planned the mur- 
der. Colebrooke, in his life of Elphinstone writes 

“There is no part of Indian History on which so full 
a light has been thrown, as the murder of the un- 
fortunate Sliastree, and the important events which followed. 
Our subsequent conquest of the country gave us sources of 
information which were improved by the local inquiries of 
Orant Duff, and we can trace the undercurrent of , intri- 
gue by the light of subsequent knowledge* and with the 
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How bitterly at this moment Baji Rao must have 
Tued the day he signed the treaty of Bassein and 
entered into alliance with the English who were 
not remakable for faithfulness. Naturally of a timid 
disposition and, as said before, false to himself 
and false to the people over whom he ruled, Baji 
Rao’s heart failed him when he found his capital 
was to be besieged by the British troops. He was 
obliged to make over his favorite Trimbakjee to 
the Engilsh. The English incarcerated Trimbakjee 
in the Thana Fort. 


aid that Mr. Elphimtone did mt at the time possess.^^ 

( The italics are ours. ) 

Of course, after the conquest, everything was possi- 
ble. To curry favor with the victorious English, numbers 
of blackguards and intriguers of the type of Balaji Pant 
Natoo came forward to give, nay fabricate, false evidence 
against the fallen Peishwa and Ms minister. No reliance 
could be placed on such evidence. 

That Trimbakjee was not altogether a bad man is 
admitted even by Mr. Elphinstone himself. On May 8th, 
1815, Mr. Elphistone vTote in Ms diary • 

‘Tt is pleasant to see Trimbakjee mnemberold friends 
and townsmen in Ms elevation, and tMs, with Ms care 
of his native village, building walls to it, etc., incline one 
to think well of him if his general charcLeter would 
<dmit of iV^ (The italics are ours.) 

Of course Elphinstone was strongly biased against 
Trimbakjee and therefore inspite of all the benevolent 
^d charitable acts of Trimbakjee, wMch he saw with Ms 
own eyes, he was not inclined to think well of Mm. 
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ThtiB by fraud and force, Flphinstone succeeded 
in depriving Baji Rao of two of his best well- 
wishers and faithful servants, viz., Kharsedie& 
Modi and Trimbakjee Danglia. Baji Rao’s eyes 
were now opened. There is a proverb that even 
a worm would turn round and bite. Though 
timid and false to himself, the humiliation to which 
he had been subjected was enough to make him seek 
for vengeance on his British persecutors. The 
British Government was at this time engaged in 
war with Nepal. The reverses which the British 
troops suffered in that war must have made Baji 
Rao very jubilant and it is not at all unlikely that 
at this time he intrigued with other Maratha 
princes to concert measures to throw off the yoke 
of the English, which was so galling to him. 

^ After the murder of Gangadhar Shastree there 
was a discussion for the settlement of the Peishwa’e 
claims on the Guicowar. But all these discussions 
ended in smoke. The Guicowar, probably at the 
dictation of the English, did not accept the settle- 
ment which the Shastree had made. Seeing that 
no settlement had been arrived at between the 
Peishwa and the Guico%var, it was the duty of the 
English to have acted as arbitrators and mediators,, 
but this is exactly what they did not like to do ; 
for had they done so, they would not have got a 
pretext, a handle, to deprive the Peishwa of his. 
territories or to go to war with him. 
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Mr. Blphinstone and the British Government 
complained of Baji Rao’s conduct, because he 
asserted that he had the right to nominate the 
Gnicowar’s Diwan and also of enqniring into the 
Quicowar’s domestic concerns. In fact Baji Rao 
looked upon the Guicowar as his feudatory. 

“Tliis policy of the Peishwa met with the strong 
disapproval of the British Government, who considered 
that the only power left to the Peishwa of all his old 
connections with the Guicowar was that of granting 
investiture to the legal successor to the Baroda QadV^ 

( Baroda Qrazetteer, p. 22i A 

The British Government was not going to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Peishwa ov^r 
the Guicowar, for it considered that the Peishwa 
had lost his right hy the Treaty of Bassein. To 
the Peishwa’s mind this point was not so very 
clear and decisive, for we are told by Colonel 
Wallace (p. 207) that 

“the assistance given to the Guicowar by the Honora- 
ble Company had been timely, and it had been efficacious ; 
but none was deceived into the idea that it had been 
disinterested or gratutious. The Guicowar state had been 
the utensil of the Honorable Company ; it had been 
embraced as an ally when required, and dismissed when 
no longer wanted ; treaties had been made respecting it, 
in which it was not consulted ; treaties had been made 
with it which had been abrogated when it suited the 
Company's convenience ; sometimes it had been indmed 
to wage war with the Peishwa as an independent state 
and tlwn again, on the return of peace, it had hem 
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acknowledged as a vassal merdy of the Mdratha Empire ; 
thus its external policy had been altogether dictated.” 

From the words put in italics in the above 
extract it is obvious how uncertain were the 
relations between the Peishwa and the Guicowar, 
We cannot find fault with the Peishawa for trying 
to clearly define his connections with the Guicowar. 

But it was not the policy of the British 
Government to help the Peishwa now in any way 
in their power. They took no steps to settle his 
claims on the Guicowar or clearly define his 
relations with him. 

The course which the British Government now 
adopted towards the Peishwa must be admitted by 
all candid historians to be nothing short of 
treachery. The war with Nepal was now over, and 
so the British had time now to turn to other 
affairs. The Marquis of Hastings considered the 
Peishwa an easy game, and so he decided that the 
British arms should be turned against him. All 
the benefits which the British had obtained by 
their connection with him were now forgotten, and 
as he was no longer of any use to them, so he 
should be sacrificed now to gratify their ambition. 

The territorial revenue of the Bombay Presidency 
was not at this time enough to support its civil, 
marine, and military establishments. Ail the costly 
^tabUshments of the English, who had been always 
seeking ways and means to make themselves rich 
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at the expense of the natives of this country, 
required money to fill the pockets of their 
employees. The provinces which formed the 
Satrapy of the Peishwa were very fertile and the 
revenue which the Peishwa derived from these 
provinces amounted to a crore and a half of rupees 
every year. The eyes of the worldly-minded, 
ambitious English naturally turned to them. 
Perhaps this might account for their not trying to 
compose the differences between the Peishwa and 
the Ouicowar and always trying to find a pretext for 
a quarrel with Baji Rao, through whose instrumen- 
tality they had so enormously benefited. 

The English mado every preparation for going 
to war with the Peishwa. 

“On the 7th of April 1817, Lord Moira warned Sir' 
Evan Napcan that war between the British and the 
Peshwa was imminent and that he was to hold him- 

self in readiness, to seize the Peshwa’s portion of Gujrat 
and the Northern portion of the Konkon. ” (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Baroda volume, page 225). 

Thus it was not the Peishwa but the English 
who wanted war. And if the Peishwa was found 
to make warlike preparations, we cannot blame 
him ; for knowing the sentiments of the Engliab 
towards him, and seeing their preparations for war, 
Baji Rao naturally, as a precautionary measure 
and in self-defence, tried to amass troops*. But 

♦ If we are to believe the testimony of two English 
officers, it would seem that it was never the intention 
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W one could overreach the English diplomatists 
heoause of their wonderful capacity for intrigues. 
Blphinstone^s capwity for intrigues was notorious. 


of Baji Rao to go to war with the English. This will be 
evident from the following extract from a paper of 
lieut General Briggs published by Colebrooke in his life 
of Elphinstone > 

“The doctor, who was in the habit of passing an hour 
every day with Mr. Elphinstone reading Greek and 
Italian, was supposed to be in his ( Peshwa’s ) confidence, 
though he was only treated as a common friend. The 
Peshwa begged that the doctor might be sent to attend 
some members of his family, and the kindness tlxat he 
there received, and the manner in which the Peshwa 
spoke of his fidelity and attachment to the English 
.deceived the doctor till the day when the war was 
declared. In the same manner he gained over the services 
of the English commandant of the contingent, who, to the 
last hour, professed to believe that the Peshwa would 
never make war with us.” 

The following account penned by Geneml Briggs, 
shows the feelings of gratitude which the Peshwa 
entertained for the British. General John Briggs 
writes > 

“ At length, one day it was in April 1817 the 

Peshwa sent a message by his Minister that he desired 
to see Mr. Elphinstone, to confer on state affairs. 

On the arrival of Mr. Elphinstone and suit, the 

Peshwa vras found sitting in a small private apart- 
ment, from which, after the usual compUinents, 
he dismissed the attendants, and said, 1 have requested 
this meeting, Mr. Elphinstone, to endeavour to disabuse 
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The chief among the intriguers whom 
Elphinstone looked upon as his friend and on 
■whose information he acted was Balajee Pant 
Natoo, a name which should be held in detestation 


your mind of some injurious impressions you seem to 
have formed as to my feelings and intentions towards 
your Government. Remember that I have been connec- 
ted with you from my childhood. Let me go back to 
the time when a cabal united against my father, now in 
heaven, on the death of his nephew, who was assassina- 
ted by his own guards in his palac^e , and when he, the 
next heir, came forward to claim his rights, you are 
aware how he was persecuted, and driven by the 
rebellious nobles out of Ms country. At tins crisis there 
were the great chiefs, Holkar and Scindia and Gaekwar^ 
to whom it would have been natural for him to apply 
for aid against his own subjects, but he passed them by, 
and placed himself under the protection of the Biitish 
Government and made a treaty with it. Scarcely had I 
reached the age of manhood when an accident left the 
Masnud again vacant, and my enemies deprived me of my 
claim of succession. Your Government interfered, and I 
eventually obtained my rights. But my opponents were 
too strong, and, having marched an army to Poona, defeated, 
my troops. I fled, not to seek assistance from my country- 
men, but from the English at Bombay, and by your armies^ 
I was restored to my capital and my throne. How can 
you believe that, with all tMs load of obligation to your 
Government, I should ever have a design to make 
war against it ? My whole body, from my head to feet, 
has been nourished by the salt of the English. Look at 
the situation, however, from another point of view, I 
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every Indian. His conduct was fully exposed 
to the world by the agent of the deposed Raja of 
Satara, Rango Bapoojee. Balajee Pant Natoo was 
capable of every dishonest and mean act in order 


am not so i^orant of the history of British power in tliis 
country as not to know that whosoever has engaged in 
war with it has been defeated, and his sovereignty has 
passed away. In former times, when Hyder Ally, aided 
by the French, made war against the English, he could 
gain no groimd ; and it is said that on his death-bed 
he urged his son, Tippu Sultan, to keep at peace and 
to cultivate the friendship of the English. He was too 
proud and too confident. In two great wars, although 
assisted by the French, Tippu was beaten, his territories 
divided, and at last he was destroyed. Since my re- 
establishment at Poona, have I not witnessed the defeat 
of those regular troops of infantry and artillery, trained 
under European officers for the great l^lahi’atta chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindia, who carried everything before them 
In Hindustan, but who when they ventured to oppose the 
English, were beaten time after time with heavy losses 
and eventually redinied to make peace at great sacrifices 
of territory and treasure ? In my case, however, I ask, 
where are the regular troops ? Where are my infantry 
or my guns to cope with your enemies ? Yet, I am 
suspected of desiring to engage in war against my best 
friends.’ 

“Bming the whole of this speech, which was de- 
livered in his native tongue, Mahrattee, the Peshwa was 
perfectly cook nor did he exhibit any symptoms either of 
agitation or resentment” 

Memoir of John Briggs, pp. 44-45. 
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to curry favour with the English. And yet he 
was the confidential friend of Mr. Elphinstone, 
who followed his advice and acted on his infor- 
mation.* 


* Balaji Pant Natoo was a menial employed on 5 or 6 
rupees a month at Bhore in the Satara District. From 
Bhore he went to Poona and was in the service of the 
Rastia Sardars. These Sardars were not in the good graces, 
of the Peishwa Baji Rao. Balaji Pant Natoo was intro- 
duced into the British Residency at Poona as an agent of 
the Rastia Sardars. In tliat capacity he used to tell the 
successive British Residents, tales and fibs against the 
Peishwa, for he thought that by so doing he 'would 
further the cause of his masters, the Rastia Sardars. He 
so far ingratiated himself with Mr, Elphinstone that the 
latter looked upon him as his right-hand man, and 
depended upon liim for all infommtions regarding the 
Peishwa and liis doings. 

After the overthrow of the Peishwa, Balaji Pant Natoo 
was highly praised and recommended to the Governor- 
General of India by Mr. Elphinstone for the grant of a 
jaghire. In his letter to Mr. John Adam, Chief Secretary 
to Government, Fort William, dated camp at Corygaum, 
5th September, 1818, Mr. Elphinstone wrote : 

“ The services of Balaji Pant have been before 

brought to the notice of His Excellency the most noble 
die Governor-General ; he has since conducted himself 
with exemplary fidelity notwithstanding the Peishwa’s 
frequent attempts to corrupt him. His services were of 
the greatest use both during die war and the period 
which pi'eceded it and he is at present employed under 
Captain Grant with the Raja of Satara, the most con- 
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Another confidential friend of Mr. Elphinstone 
was Yashvantrav Ghorepade. Regarding this man, 


fldential situation held by any native in this i)art of the 
oountrj\ 1 therefore beg leave earnestly to recommend 
the villages mentioned in the enclosed should be con- 
firmed to him by a regular Enam grant under the seal 
of the Governor-General or under mine by His Ex- 
cellency’s authority. 

“His present salary is calculated on the principle of his 
receiving the pension formerly granted to him. I would 
therefore not recommend liis pension being reduced in 
conseciuence of his new grant. It is indeed desirable to 
make the grant in a spirit of liberality, as it is the first 
reward yet made to any of our immediate dependants, and 
as die zeal with which we are served must depend on 
those rewards. The grant will of (course be included in the 
one I have recommended for rewaids to adherenlii.” 

Of course the Governor-General approved of the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Elphinstone. Wlien the latter left India 
for good he gave the following certificate to Balaji Pant 
2Iatoo written with liis own hand ; 

“Balaji Pant Natoo was connected witli the Poona Rosi- 
'dency from the time of Sir Barry Close in 1803 or 4. He 
‘entered into the residency employments about 1816 and in 
the troubles that followed and in the settlement of the 
’Country showed himself an able, zealous, and trustworthy 
public servant. He was my principal native agent duiing 
most of the time I was commissioner in the Deooan, was 
‘Consulted by me on all subjects and gave me every reason 
ito be satisfied with his judgment and fidelity. 

Bombay, 13th November, 1829. 


(Sd*) M. Elphinstone.” 
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the author of the Poona volume of the Bombay 
Gazetteer (part II, p. 299) writes: — 

■‘Yashvantrav Ghorepade, a friend of Mr. Elphinstone 
and of many British officers, was at this time in dis^rrace 
with Mr. Elphinstone on account of some intrigues. ” 

But Yashvantrav knew the royal road to favour 
with Mr. Elphinstone. The latter hated the 
Peishwa like anything and so any cock and bull 
story against Baji Rao would not only please 
Elphinstone but certainly secure his favour and 
good-will. So all the evidence of the so-called 
treachery of the Peishwa rests on Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s correspondence, who depended for infor- 
mation on such men a.s Balaji Pant Natoo and 
Yashvantrav Ghorepade. 

We have said before that Baji Rao’s preparations 
were in their very nature indicatory of self- 
defence. Elphinstone, knowing that the English 
Government wanted to go to war with the 
Peishwa, made some extraordinary demands on 
him.* Trimbakji Danglia had been confined at 


* How Elphinstone was anxious for the sight of a war 
will be evident from the following extract from his diary : 

“Active employment, bodily or mental, here or in a 
camp ; enlarging my knowledge, keeping awake my imagi- 
nation ; enterprising journeys ; the sight of a war if 
possible ; bustle at Calcutta : applause for zeal and energy 
—these must be the grand objects of my desires, and must 
not be longed for, but prized or worked for.” 
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Tannah under the guard of British troops. But 
he escaped from his place of confinement and was 
again at large. It did not reflect much credit on 
the English vigilance, that one of their prisoners 
escaped from their prison without their knowing 
anything about it. Trimbakji was said to be in 
the Peishwa’s territory. Without showing much 
•respect or courtesy to the Peishwa, Blphinstone 
taxed him in a very offensive manner to deliver up 
Trimbakji, or war with the English must follow. 
He demanded the surrender of Trimbakji within a 
month and tlie immediate delivery of the three 
hill forts of Sinhgad, Purandhar and Eaigad as a 
pledge that Trimbakji would be surrendered.* 

Again, under April 6th, 1817, he entered in liis diary : 

“I think a quarrel with the Peishwa desiiable, and 
therefore look on everything Avith perfect security, 
except the prospect of undecided conduct on the part 
of Lord Moira. Even on the 31st I did not feel tlie 
slightest anxiety.” 

* Trimbakji was confined a prisoner in Cliimar fort, 
not far distant from Benai-es. Here he was visited by 
several European travellers, the most noted of whom 
was Bishop Heber, who saw liim in September, 1924 
and in his Indian Journal writes that Trimbakji was 
“confined with great strictness, having an European as 
well as a Sepoy guard, and never being trusted out of 
sight of the sentries. Even his bed-chamber has three 
grated windows open into the verandah, which serves as 

guard room a little garden shaded with a peepul 

tree which he has planted very prettily with balsams 
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ElpLinstoue v/as going to invest Poona with 
British troops, when on the 8th May, 1817, Baji 
Rao issued an order for the surrender of the 
three hill forts. With the humiliation inflicted on 


and other flowers. Four of his own servants are allowed to 
•attend him, but they arc always searched before they 
quit or return to the fort, and must be always there at 
iii^?ht. He is a little, lively, initable lookin,^ man, dressed, 
when I saw him, in a dirty cotton mantle, with a broad 
red border thrown carelessly over his head and shoulders. 

He has been now, I believe, five years in prison 

and scorns likely to remain there during life, or till the 
death of his patron and tool, Bajee Rao, may lessen his 
power of doing mischief. He has often olTered to give 

secrmty to any amount for his good behaviour but 

his applications have been in vain. He attributes their 
failure to Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, who 

is, he says resolutely fixed on keeping iiiiii 

in prison and urging the supreme couil; to distrust all his 
protestations. His life must now be dismally monotonous 
and wearisome. Though a Brahmin of high caste, and so 
long a minister of State, he can neither read nor write, ...” 

There can be little doubt that the harshness and rigour 
of his confinement undermined his health ; for another 
European travellei’, Major Archer, in visiting Chunar on 
February 16, 1829, wrote about him 

“His confinement has continued since 1818, but his 
term is nearly bounded by the great enemy, Death ; his 
medical attendants declaring he cannot last many months. 
When we passed, his liver was so much affected as tc) 
protrude his side to the size of a half quartern loaf. His 
stale waslone of great emaciation, and he was a truly 

17 
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the Peishwa, one would have thought that 
the English would have been quite content. But the 
English were quite prepared for the war. So to add 
insult to injury, the Brahman chief was obliged to 
sign the treaty known as I'reaty of Poona, dated 
13th June, 1817. This was forced on him in a 
manner which h^ could not resist. Tlie English 
wanted a pretext for this new treaty and so it was 
alleged to be necessary as a compensation for the 
murder of Oangadhar 8hastreo. Two years had 
elapsed since the murder of that Brahman ambas- 
sador, and it would be remembered that it was 
convenient for the English Government to affect to 
believe that the Peishwa was not a party to 
the murder. But circumstances had now altered, 


pitiable object. His prayer ( :md it was unheeded ) was 
to be permitted to die at Beirires, but the suspicions of 
the Government are too liv-*iy for this indulgence — no 
great one. Trimbuck was a ^vickod monster ; but the 
good accniing from allowing him to go loose, in creating 
a favourable opinion of British generosity, would more 
than balance the chance oi’ danger or inconvenience 
which such a measure might be thought to risk. The 
boon to an expiring man would, it is conceived, impress 
the natives with the notions that our mercy was equal 
to our power, and that generosity was nearly allied to 
our justice.” ( Pp. 108-109, vol. 11, Tours in Upper 
India and in parts of the Himalayas mountains ; with 
accounts of tlie native princes, &c., by Major Archer, 
late Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere ; London, 1833 ). 
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and so the English raked up the old matter and 
made the Peishwa confess at the point of the 
bayonet that he had a hand in the murder of 
Gangadhar Shastree. The Peishwa was a weak 
man and, as repeatedly said above» he was false 
to himself. To him power was sweet, and the 
friendship with the English was sweeter stUl. To 
maintain the show of authority and also the 
friendship of the English, he was ready to do 
anything. So there was not much difficulty for 
Elphinstone to extort the so-called confession of 
the murder of the Shastree from the Peishwa. 
Baji Rao did not possess tliat metal of which 
Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara, was made. When 
the English charged the Raja of Satara with cons- 
piring against them, the Raja was told that if he 
would sign a paper admitting his guilt, all differ- 
ences then existing should fall into oblivion. It is 
well-known how the Raja lost his kingdom but did 
not sign that paper. The Raja was true to himself, 
which the I^eishwa was not. For reasons already 
adduced before it is impossible to believe that the 
I^eishwa was guilty of the murder. But sup- 
posing that Baji Rao was a party to the murder, 
why were two years allowed to expire before any 
reparation was demanded of him? 

By this new treaty of Poona, Baji Rao lost 
most of his fertile provinces, and his resources 
were seriously crippled. The British Government 
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did not arbitrate to settle the pecuniary demands 
of the Peishwa on the Gaikwar, but by this treaty 
the Peishwa was made to part with his share of 
the revenue of Gujrat in settlement of all his 
claims on the Gaikwar. Of course the English 
had all along an eye on the fertile provinces of 
Gujrat, and the Pieshwa and Trimbakji Danglia 
incurred their displeasure because tlie lease of the 
Ahmedabad Farm was not renewed in favour of 
the Gaikwar but was given to Trimbakji. 

The blow dealt to the Peishwa by this new 
Treaty was one from which it was difficult for him 
to recover. He was so mucli disgusted witli all 
these transactions that he left Poona and went to 
Pandharpur ajid thence to Mahuli in the vicinity of 
Sataraat the junction of the two rivers Kristna and 
Yena and hence a place regarded as sacred by all 
devout Hindus. It was at this place tliat he re- 
quested Sir John Malcolm to see him — a reque-st 
which Malcolm complied with. Baji Rao com- 
plained of his crippled state under the Tieaty 
of Poona and of the loss of tlie friendship of the 
English, and declared his {longing to have the 
friendship renewed. Sir John Malcolm advised 
him to collect troops and send a contingent to the 
aid of the English in the coming war with the 
Pindaris. Sir John Kaye, the biographer of 
Malcolm, writes: — 

“When, in AuRust, Malcolm was importuned to visit 
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him, he (Baji Rao^ had appeared to be really sincere in 
the expression of his desire to stand feist by the British 
alliance, but he had then been much exasperated by 
recent transactions— an imwelcome treaty had been forced 
upon him and it was not difficult, in this frame of mind, 
to persuade him that the sovereignty of the Marhattas 
was threatened; and that his true interest lay in hostility 
to the British Government So the troops that he iiad 
f.'ollected avowedly with the intention of aiding our ope- 
rations, were now held together for the purpose of 
resisting them. 

*‘Suc*h a gathering of troops at Poonah cnuld have but 
one result. A large body of ill-disciplined Mahratta 
soldiers were little likely, under any circumstances, to 
remain quiescent in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
It w'as necessary that they should (?ommit excesses of 
some kind ; and the temper which they manifested in 
rlie autumn of 1817 rendered certain the direction in 
which excesses would be committed. Their minds had 
been inflamed by false (?) representations of the hostile 
designs of the British. They believed that their very 
existence, as a military body, was threatened and that 
there w^ould soon be nothing but Company’s service 
from one end of India to the other.'’ * ( Life and 

Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, Vol. II, p. 191 ). 


* In an official despahJi, Mr. Elphinstoiie wrote : 

'‘The openness and vigor of His Highness’s prepa- 
rations, joined, perhaps, with some pity for his losses and 
ty some hope of the restoration of the Mahratta great- 
ness, I'ender His Highness’s cause more popular than it 

used to be ; ” (Colebrooke’s life of Elphinstone, 

1. 371 ). 
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When such wore the feelings of the Mahrattas 
in general against the English, we cannot reason- 
abl7 blame Baji Rao for his inability to send any 
contingent to the aid of the English. Vengeance 
sleeps long, but it never dies. Baji Rao, though a 
weak man and false to himself, tried to get rid of 
the halter which had been tightened round his 
neck by the English. He was their prisoner and 
he tried to break out of the prison house. It is 
true, as observed by Kaye, that Baji Rao “had 
been much exasperated by the recent transac- 
tions.’' Seeing the faithlessness of the English, 
he could not easily believe that they Ivad not 
some ulterior motives in requesting liim to send 
a contingent of ti-oops to their aid. What he 
probably suspected was that the English meditated 
treacherj’. By denuding liis tei’ritories of troops, 
it would be an easy task for the English to force 
another unwelcome treaty on him and to further 
cripple his state. This thought was not unnatural 
for him to indulge in, seeing the treatment he had 
been subjected to. 

His subjects also, seeing the state of affairs, 
cried loudly for war. Bapu Ookhla pledged his 
honor and offered his .services to load the ti'oops 
against the English. No British author has a 
word to say against this Mahratta chief. He had 
no selfish motive to serve by siding with the 
Peishwa. 
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Bapu Ookhla was not an enemy of the English. 
The dispatches of the Duke of Wellington bear 
testimony to the assistance which he rendered to 
them. He was instrumental also to a certain 
extent in getting the treaty of Bassein signed by 
the Peishwa. Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion it cannot be said that he was a bitter enemy 
of the English. No, he was disgusted with the 
^grasping policy’ of the English and sincerely 
believed that they were bent upon the destruction 
of the MahT’atta nation. 

Bapu Gokhla was now appointed as the 
Feishwa’s commander-in-chief. But Elphinstone 
was not idle. The exaggerated reports as to the 
Peishawa’s doings and the lies as to his movements 
which emissaries and confidential friends like 
Balajee Pant Natoo whispered into Elphinstone’s 
ears led him to ask the British troops to come to 
his assistance at once."" Two English commanders, 


* From the procmstmation and delay on the ])art of the 
Peishwa and his eominander-in-chief it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose that they did not seriously think of going 
to war with the English. They would have also in all 
probability sent the contingent to tlio aid of the English, 
but i^Ir. Elphinstone’s doings provoked the war. His 
bibgrapher, Sir T. E, Colebrooke, writes 

“The cantonment had been placed in the immediate 
vicinity of tlie city by Sir Artliur Wellesley, witli a Iview 
to its defence ; but it was surrounded by enclosures. 
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General Smith and Colonel Burr, came with their 
troops to Poonah and on the 5th November, 1817 
was fought the memorable battle of Kirkee in which 
the Peishwa's troops were defeated. The Peishwa 


and owinff to the close proximity of the Peishwa’s army 
an attac*k might liave been made without a moment’s 
warning.... 

"‘To withdraw the troops from their dangerous position 
was to provoke the hostility for which the couit was 

preparing The precautionary step, however, admitted 

of no delay, and Mr. Elphinstone (luietly intimated 
to the Peishwa that Sir Thomas Hislop’s oixiers- 
to move the troops to Kirkee would be ac*.ted upon 
immediately. Orders were sent to hasten the march of 
a European regiment from Bombay, and General Smith 
was requested to send back a light battalion to the 
cantonment at Siroor.” (Vol. I, p. 378). 

. It does not appear from the official ivcoihIs that Mr. 
Elphinstone ever asked the Peishwa to send his contingent 
to the aid of the British ; he never remonstiatod with 
him for levying such a lai*ge number of troops. But, on 
the contrarj% we find Elphinstone himself making every 
preparation for war and thus provoked the Peishwa and 
the Malirattas to go to war against tlxe English. His 
biographer writes 

"On the afternoon of October 30th, the British battalion 
marched into tlie cantonment, and Mr. Elphinstone 
hesitated no longer to order the withdrawal of ^e whole 
force to a well-chosen position four miles from the dty,. 
an act which both parties understood as a preparation 
for war. This seasonable reinforcement, and the additional 
security we obtained by the position of the troops, put 
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watched the battle from the celebrated Parvati 
Temple. The defeat did not cast any reflectioH on 
Bapii Gokhla’s military skill ; for not having worthy 
generals under him, he had to plan and conduct 


an end to the motives which made Mr. Elphinstone desire 
to anticipate hostilities, and he now calmly awaited the 
attack, knowing the moral importance which belongs to 
the fact of not appearing to be the aggressor in such a 
conflict” (VoL I, p. 375), 

Thus it is evident that Mr. Elpliinstone did everything 
in liis power to provoke the war. 

The want of plan of campaign also shows that the 
Pcishwa and his ministers never contemplated seriously 
to go to wai* with the English. Bapu Gokhla was credited 
with possessing a thorough knowledge of the tactics of 
European warfare. Hence, had he strong and good 
grounds to V)elieve that tlie Peishwa meant war with 
the English, it is not likely that he would have committed 
tliose fatal mistakes which cost lum his life and the 
Pcishwa his kingdom. In all probability he would have 
made his plan of campaign such as would have led him 
to success, victory and glory, had the Peishwa been 
determined on war with the Englisli. The author of 
‘‘Fifteen Years in India” writes 

‘‘Thoughtless, in reflecting upon what he saw and 
heard, was much at a loss to account for the conduct 
of the Peishwa, who, considering it a hopeless undertaking 
again to attack Colonel Burr, nevertheless remmned near 
Poonali in a position backed by a chain of high hills,, 
affording no retreat but through difficult passes, while an 
enemy,* flushed with success and inflamed with resentment,, 
was approaching to attack him. In short, Charles expected 
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every movement of the troops. Besides there were 
traitors in his camp who not only supplied inform- 
ation to the Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, but did 
everything in their power to defeat Bapu Grokhla’s 
undertaking. Moreover, his advice to attack the 
English before the junction of the troops under 
General Smith and Colonel Burr could take place, 
was not attended to. All these points satisfactorily 
account for the defeat of the Beishwa at Kirkee. 
The author of “Fifteen Years in lndia’\ who was 
an officer and took part in the battle at Kirkee, 
thus bears testimony to the high military skill 
posse.ssed by Gokhla : 

“Gokhia^s men wore individually bmve, and ho 
was an experienced and able general, well acquainted 
with oar tactra, for he had fought as an auxiliary 


that the force would have been iuuiiediatcly led against 
the enemy, with tlie ceidainty of complete siic*cess ; he 
infen*ed that the Peishwa had committed a fatal error by 
awaiting the junction of General Smitli’s division with 
that of Colonel Burr, and that after his failiiro at Kirkee, 
his real interests demanded a retreat from Poonah into 
the plains of the Deccan, where his numerous cavaliy 
would have been useful in harrassing a pursuing enemy 
and in keeping up the spirit of his confederates.” 

It seems that the Peishwa had no intention to go 
to war with the English, but seeing the threatening 
position of die English, there was no other alternative 
for him than to attack the English, without forming any 
definite plan of campoign. 
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under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and seen some of the most 
dashing service in India ; but liis troops being in a 
disorganised state, and without that mutual dependence 
upon ea(?h other w hich discipline ensures, he never could 
actuate them with his own brave vspirit, and they 
invariably deserted him in the hour of trial.” 

The same author iu another place of his work 
thus speaks of liim : — 

“His fGokhla's^ ])erson w'as large, his feaiurewS fine and 

manly, and his complexion nearly fair It is impossible 

not to respect the spirit of (xokhla. The judgment with 
w'hieii he prepared to receive General Smith was only 
equalled by his valour and skill in bravely ^endeavouring 

to retrieve the day and the muse of history will 

encircle his name wdth a laurel for fidelity and devotion 
in liis countiy’s cause.”t 

After the battle of Kirkee, the Peishwa left 
Poonah as a fugitive, still at the head of a large 
army under command of Bapu (rokhla. Several 
battles were still fought with varying fortunes 
so inseparable from wmr. But the death of 
his able c<.>mmander-in-cluef, Bapu Gokhla, 
seemed to have damped his spirit and there 
being no other general who could have properly 
taken his place, and he himself being of a timid 
nature and possessing no militaty training, the 


^ Fifteen Yeare in India ; or, Sketches of a Soldier’s 
Life. From the journal of an official in His Majesty’s 
seiwice, London, 1823, p. 492. 
t Ibid, pp. 304 & 505. 
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Peishwa was now anxious to sue for peace 
and accordingly he made overtures to Sir 
John Malcolm. 

Mr. Elphinstone knew fully well how unpopular 
the English were in the Deccan and even the death 
and capture of tlie Peishwa would not crush their 
spirit of independence. The 3Iarathas were not 
going to part with their liberty. To pacify them 
he commenced intriguing with the Raja of Satara.* 
That prince was at that time in the camp of 
the fugitive Peishwa. Mr. Elphinstone by means 
of his emissaries succeeded in getting hold of his 


The manner in whicli, through tlie instrumentality of 
Balaji Pant Natoo and by specious promises, Mr. 
Elphinstone succeeded in making the Riija of Satara 
deseit the Peishwa has been dosenbed on the authority 
of documents in my Story of Satara, in wdiich I have 
tiled to expose the intrigues and conspimcies that laid 
been resoii:ed to by Elpliinstonc to bring about the 
downfall and defeat of the Peishwa In no histojy of 
India written by European authors, is there any mention 
of the Raja of Satara helping Ihe English to restore tran- 
quility in the Decican by his being made to issue the 
Proclamation to the inhabitants of the Maharastra to 
disown the Peishwa and side with the English in tlie 
pursuit and con(iuest of that Brahman chieftain. The Raja 
of Satara being the descendant of Shivaji the Great, was 
the undoubted sovereign of the Marathas ; the people 
owing allegiance to him flocked to his standard and 
thus they ceased eswusing the cfiusc of Baji Rao the 
Peishwa, 
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person and used him as a trump card in this 
political game. 

But the timid Baji Rao lost all iieart to any 
longer resist the PJnglish. He made overtures tor 
Malcolm, which were very favourably received, the 
reasons for which Malcolm thus wrote to the Chief 
Secretary to Government : 

“The opportunitios T have had of judging the state of fool- 
ing of every class, fi'oiu the princ^e to the lowest inhabitant 
of tliis extensive einjiire, now and formerly subject to the 
Mahrattas, makes me not hesitate in affirming that so far 
as both the fame of the British Government and the 
ti’anquiUity of India are concerned, the submission of 
Baji Rao and voluntary abdication of his power are 
objects far more desirable than either his captivity or 

death Should he he slain, his fate would 

excite pity, and might stimulate ambition, as the discon- 
tented would probably, either now or hereafter, rally 
round a real or pretended heir to his high station. If 
he were made prisoner, sympathy would attend him and 
the enemies of the English Government would continue 
to cherisli hopes of his one day effecting his escape. But 
if he dismisses Ms adherents, throws himself upon our 
generosity and voluntarily resigns his power, the effect, so 
far as genoial impression is concerned, will be complete, 
and none will be found to persist in defending a cause 
which the ruler himself has abandoned.” ( Kaye’s Life of 
Malcolm, II, 2iJ 

These considerations prompted Malcolm to 
obtain as soon as possible the voluntary submission 
of Baji Rao. He tempted Baji Rao with a large 
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pension of 8 lakhs of rupees a year. The bait was 
tempting to the timid Peishwa and he was very 
easily netted, thus sealing the doom of the line of 
the Peishwas. 

It was not from any spirit of generosity but 
from sheer selfishness that Malcolm was prompted 
to grant the pension of 8 lakhs to Baji Kao. This will 
be apparent from his letters, a few extracts from 
which are given below. To Sir Thomas Munro he 
wrote afterwards : — 

“I have not been so happy in this case as to antici- 
pate the wishes of the Governor-General. He expected Baji 
Rao would get no such terms; that his distress would 
force liiin to submit on any conditions ; and that his 
enormities deprived liim of all right eitlier to princely 
treatment or princely pension. I think the lord will, 
-when he hears aU, regret the precipitation with which 
he formed his judgement. In the first place, he will find 
that inspite of the Keport made by every commanding 
ofBcer who ever touched Baji Hao that he liad destroyed 
him, that the latter was not destroyed, but had about 
six thousand good horses and five thousand infantry, 
and the gates of Asseer wide open, all his property sent 
in there, and half his councillors praying liim to follow 
it, wliile Jeswant Rao Lar >vas passionately ambitious of 
being a martyr in the cause of the Marhatta sovereign ; 
add to tliis the impossibility of besieging Asseer till after 
the rains-~the difficulty of even lialf blockading it, and 
the agitated state of the country— and then let the lord 
pronounce the article I purchased was worth the price 
I paid : and he will find it proved 1 could not got it 
cheaper.” {Ibkl, p. 257;. 
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Again in a letter to Mr. Adam, dated 19th June, 
1818, Malcolm declared, in the first place, 
that the condition of Baji Rao was not so desperate 
at the beginning of June but that he might have 
protracted the war, with no hope assuredly of 
eventual success, but with the certainty of keeping 
our armies for some time in the held at a ruinous 
expense to the State. 

Baji Rao made his submission in June, 1818 and 
was sent to Bithoor, near Cawnpore, on tlie river 
(ianges, where he died at an advanced age in 1850. 
lie was the last of the Peishwas and his political 
career terminated in 1818. 

English writers have described him as addicted 
to all sorts of debauchery, and as a cruel, oppressive 
and tyrannical sovereign. The falsity of these 
statements will become evident when we remember 
tlie fact of the old age which he attained and the 
vigorous physical constitution which he always 
maintained — quite impossible for any man addicted 
to debauchery. 

But even assuming that ho was a debauched 
prince, was he worse than many of the sovereigns 
of that period ? Why do English writers take delight 
in painting him in the blackest colours possible, 
forgetting that the members of their own royal 
family of that period were not immaculate saints ? 
What about the secret history of tiie Georges and 
the mysteries of the court London ? 
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If it be true that he was cruel and oppressive to 
Ms subjects, then it would have been quite impos- 
sible for his subjects to have attained that mate- 
rial prosperity which they undoubtedly did under 
his regime. The population of Poona at that time 
was much larger than it is now, and as to its 
^prosperous condition, an Englishman has borne 
testimony as follows 

“On a late excursion into the Deccan I was exceed- 
ingly pleased and surprised to observe the great appear- 
ance of prosperity which the city of Poonah exliibited, 
and which was the more remarkable after the scenes of 
desolation, plunder and famine, it had been so lately 
subjected to : all the principal streets and bazars were 
crowded with people, whose dress and general appear- 
ance displayed symptoms of comfort and happiness, 
of business and indust^J^ not to be exceeded in any of 
our own great commercial towns. The Avhole, indeed, 
was a smiling scene of general welfare and abundance. 
On noticing this to the Resident, he informed me that 
the Peish\va, since his return, with a view of promoting 
the prospeiity of Poonah, had exempted it and the sur- 
rounding country from every description of tax ,* and to 
prevent the possibility of exactions unknown to himself, 
had even abolished the office of Cutwal. Tliis fact is at least 
one proof, among various others, of the practicability of 
introducing what are termed the European principles of 
economy into Indian societies, with the same liappy 
effects as have been experienced elsewhere/’’*' 

* R. Richards, 2)-lrd July, 1801. Quoted by Mr. William 
Digby, C. r. E., in his ""Prosperous llritish India— -a Reve- 
lation”, )-age i5(». 
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But it must be admitted that Baji Eao was a 
4:imid man and false to himself, for he tried to 
icurry favour with the English. Had he not done 
60 , he would have met with treatment far different 
from what he did. 

He was an unlucky man, and though possessing 
the sweetest of tempers and most fascinating man- 
ners, the times were against him and he was a 
victim of base intrigues and foul conspiracies on 
the part of the English in general and Elphinstone 
in particular. From the analysis of the facts 
which have been set forth above, it will be 
gathered that Elphinstone all along treated him 
with scant courtesy and defied his authority, and, 
by forcing on him the unwelcome treaty of 1817, 
provoked him to war, which certainly was not of 
Baji Rao’s own seeking. Then it should be 
remembered how Elphinstone surrounded the 
Peishwa with spies and paid emissaries and 
intriguers to calumniate him and keep himself 
informed of all his doings.* An upright Resident 


* “So complete was our information, that one of the 
charges made by Baji Rao to Sir J. Malcolm at Maholy 
.against Mr. Elphinstone, was, that he was so completely 
watched that the latter knew the very dishes that 
vwere served at his meals.’’ 

(Lieut General Briggs’s memoiandum quoted by Sir 
T. B. Colebrooke in his Life of Mouhtstuart Elphinstone. 
¥ol. I, p, 303.) 

18 
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would have certainly prevented those occurrences 
which brought the Peishwa to ruin and would 
have made the English name famous for justice 
and fair play. But in all the acts of Mr. Elphin- 
stone are to be seen his meanness of spirit and 
selfish motives for aggrandisement at the expense 
of the Peishwa.* 

* K- was the policy oi the BritisJi Government of 
India of the day to bring about the min of the Peishwa, 
for he was considered to be the main link which had 
held togedier the j\Iaratlia Confederacy, and by his 
being stmek out of the chain that confederacy was 
disunited for ever. 

In order to effect the ruin of the Peishwa, he was 
illtreated and provoked to hostilities by the British 
authorities. Some color is lent to this view by the 
Parliamentary Papers relating to the Raja of Satai*a, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 18th 
August, 1843. On page 914 of these Papers it is stated 

“The dispute between the Poishwa and the English 
might have been adjusted after having been investigated, 
thiuugh Gangadhar Shastree, liud the mutual agreement 
in question not been pledged.” 

What “the mutual agreement” was is described as 
follows in these Papers 

“In consequence of Baji Rao’s conduct, the disaffection 
of the people, and tlie opposition he had caused to His 
Highness the Maharaj, and, in order to adjust the 
irregularity, His Highness the Maharaj considered that 
a man of great riches will of course have weight with a 
great one ; and Baii Rao was reconciled with the English, 
and their business commenced forthwith. 
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“Chutoorsing Raja Bhoslay, who deputed Jaderow 
Dadrou and Bapoo Phumess to the Governor-General 
while he was at Delhi, requested an order to the 
governor, Mr. Duncan, at Bombay, for the manage- 
ment of the (jountry, who, in reply, stated that the 
request cannot be acceeded to until any differences are 
brought into the treaty which has been made between 
the English Government and Baji Riio Peishwa ; and if 
such should happen, His Highness should rest assured 
that, he being the possessor of the dominion, it shall then 
revert to him. 

“Afterwards Mr. Elphinstonc, the late Governor of 
Bombay, who for the purpose of obtaining information 
relative to the affair of Kolapoorkur, invited Balwantrow 
Malahar, tlic Chitnees Pandit Soomimt, and his father, 
when they both satisfied Mr. Elphinstone of the supreme 
power of His Highness over the chieftains, as the Peishwa 
pretended to be independent of His Highness. Mr. 
Elphinstone, on having been explained by them the fact, 
stated, that when any differences occur in the treaty 
between the English and Baji Rao, or should he any- 
where levy war, then His Highness the Maharaj should 
be confident of my word which I have just pledged, 
for the restoration of his Government.” 



CHAPTER LV 

Appa Saheb, The Raja of Nagpur 

The Maratha prince of the family of 
Bhonsle, with his capital at Nagpur, was 
called in Marathi chronicles the Raja of 
Berar. But after the Second Maratha War, 
Berar was taken from him and handed over 
to the Nizam. Hence, although he was often 
styled Baja of Berar, yet correctly his appella- 
tion should be the Raja of Nagpur. The 
name of the Raja — at the time when the 
Marquis of Hastings was moving troops to 

ostentatiously ruin the Pindaries but in 

reality to deprive the Maratha princes of their 
territories and independence— was Appa Saiieb. 
After the Second Maratha War, the Baja of 
Nagpur, although often requested to enter 
, into the Subsidiary Alliance with the East 
India Company, very wisely declined to do 
so. But hardly a dozen years had elapsed 
since tliat war, when circumstances arose 
which obliged the ruling prince of Nagpur 

to conclude a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment and allow their troops to take the place 
of those of his own dominion. 
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After the Second Maxatha War, Mr. 
Elphinstone was accredited to the Court at 
Nagpur as representative of the British 
Government He served as Resident at Nagpur 
for four years. The manner in which he 
carried on intrigues with the officers and 
ministers of that principality, demoralized them 
ani paved the way to the Subsidiary Alliance, 
which seemed to have been the object which the 
then British Indian Government had in view. Mr. 
Elphinstone was a creature of the Duke of Well- 
ington and had been trained in his school of 
diplomacy. After the Second Mai’atha War, it was 
Wellington who was instrumental in getting Blphin- 
stone appointed as Envoy to the Court of Nagpur. 
In recommending Elphinstone to his brother, the 
then Governor General of India, the hero of Assaye 
wrote : — 

’‘Upon the occasion of mentioning Mr. Elphinstone, it 
is but justice to that gentleman to inform your Excellency 
that I have received the greatest assistance from liim 
since he has been with me. He is well versed in the 
language, has experience and a knowledge of the ^^laratha 
powers and their relation with each other and witJi the 
British Government and its allies. He lias been present 
in all the actions which have been fought in this quarter 
duiing the war, and at all the sieges. He is acquainted 
with every transaction that has taken place, and wUh my 
sentiments upon all subjects, 1 therefore take the liberty 
of recommending him to your Excellency” (Wellington 
Despatches, 13, 595 ). 
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The words put in italics require to be specially 
taken note of. The Iron Duke had succeeded in 
making Elphinstone a past master in the craft of 
the Machiavellian diplomacy, and initiating him in 
the art of intrigue, all which had for their object 
the ruin of the princes to whose coui'ts these 
Envoys were accredited. Truly did General Gordon, 
who met his death at Khartoum in 1885, observe : — 

“We are an honest nation but our diplomatists arc 
conies, and not officially honest.” 

In another place of his journal, the same autlior 
wrote : — 

‘T must say I hate our diplomatists. I think with 
few exceptions tlioj^ arc aiTant humbujurs, and I expect 
they know it.” 

At the time when Elphinstone was accredited 
to the Court of the Raja of Nagpur he was only 
24 years of age and seemed not to have been 
well versed in the art of intrigue which passed 
for diplomacy. We are told by his biographer, 
Sir J. E. Oolebrooke, Baronet, M. P., that 

“The hardest of his tasks remained when the letter 
of the treaty was fulfilled. The aim of the British 
Government, in insisting that a Britisli representative 
should reside at the Court, was not merely to cultivate 
general relations of amity, but to provide against future 
ruptures. Mr. Elphiustoue’s instructions assumed that 
a sovereign whose treaijhery was notorious, and whose 
sacrifices had been so great, might be induced to renew 
the war, in the hope of recovering part of what he liad 
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lost. The new secretary was therefore enjoined to be 
accurately informed of all that passed in the Durbar, 
particularly to watch the embassies of Sindia and Holkar, 
and at the same time obtain distinct information of the 
numbers and disposition of the Raja’s troops. It will 
appear that this portion of Mr. Elphinstone’s instructions 
caused Iiim no little embarassment. The information 
required could only be obtained througrh the ministers 
themselvas : and to prove smh i^oureejf of intelligence 
involved a course of intrigm that tvas repugnant to his 
nature^' { Vol. 1., p. 112 ). 

The words italicised in the above extract show 
that at the time he was sent to Nagpur, Mr. Elphin- 
stone was not well versed in the art of intriguing. 
It seems that he turned to his patron, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, to come to his rescue, and wrote to 
him for instructions on the subject. The reply to 
Elphinstone's letter was characteristic of the future 
conqueror of Napoleon. General Wellesley 
'wrote : — 

“In answer to your letter of the 6th, I beg you will 
do wliatever you think necessary to procure intelligence. 
If you think that Jyo Kishen Ram will procure it for 
you or give it to you, pl’omisc to recommend him to 
the Governor-General, and write to lus Excellency on 
the subject.” ( Ibid, p. 113 ). 

General Wellesley’s recommendation in plain 
language meant corruption. This is evident from 
.another letter of his to Elphinstone in which 
he wrote : — 

“Before Ram Chunder vrent away ho offered his 
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services. I I’ecommend him to you. He appears a 
shrewd fellow, and he has certainly been employed by 
the Kaja in his most important negotiations. I have 
recommended him to the Governor-General for a pension 
of 6,000 rupees a year. I think he will give you useful' 
intelligence.” ( Ibid ). 

Thus Elphinstone was enjoined to raise traitors* 
in the camp of the Raja, by holding out tempta- 
tions to them. Yet Sir Arthur Wellesley is looked 
upon as a paragon of all Christian virtues and 
must have prayed every day, “Lead us not into 
temptations, but deliver us from aU evils.” 

Although Elphinstone did not succeed in in- 
volving the Bhonsla Raj in ruin, or inflicting the 
curse of the Subsidiary Alliance on that prince,, 
for we are told that ‘the Raja appears to have 
acted in a straightforward way’ and that he 
‘remained steady to his resolve to avoid a new 
rupture’ ; yet the lessons in the art of intrigue 
which he had learnt at Nagpur, he brought to 
good use when he was appointed at Poona, for 
there he succeeded in bringing about the downfall 
of the Peishwa. 

But when the Marquis of Hastings went to 
war with the Marathas, Elphinstone was not the 
Resident at Nagpar, and the reigning prince was 
Appa Saheb. The Raja who had signed the treaty 
vfith the British was now dead ; and the Nagpur 
state had also entered into Subsidiary Alliance? 
with the East India Company. 
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Mr. Jenkins was the Resident now and he was 
a bosom friend of Mr. Elphinstone. The bio- 
grapher of Elphinstone writes : — 

“like Elphinstone, Jenkins had commenced his diplo- 
matic career during the Mahratta war, which brought so 
many of our best Indian statesmen to the front. Ten 
years later, Jenkins, like Elphinstone, had to contend 
with the intrigues, and ultimately with the open hostility 
of a Mahratta Court, at a crisis of Indian history. To 
complete the parallel, these two Indian statesmen had 
congenial pursuits.” ( Ihid, p. 151 ) 

Does it not foEow, therefore, that Jenkins must 
have adopted the same diplomatic tactics at 
Nagpnr, whicJi Elphinstone did at Poona ? 

But it will be necessary to narrate in detail 
the events which preceded the hostiEties between 
Appa Saheb and the troops of the Company. As 
long as Raghujee Bhosla, the sovereign of Nagpur, 
who was a party to the Treaty of Deogaum, was 
aEve, he did not, and would not, part with his 
independence by entering into a subsidiary 
alEance with the East India Company. Times 
without number their government had asked him 
through their representative at Nagpur to form 
such an aEiance. But aU their attempts fnilad, as 
they were bound to do, for Raghujee had no faith 
in them, as he was well acquainted with their 
character. But his death in April, 1816 was 
hailed with delight by them, for now was the 
opportunity for them to get the object so dear to 
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their hearts accomplished. The long train of in- 
trigues which had been set in motion ever .since 
the appointment of Elphinstone as Envoy at Nagpur 
was now to carrj' them to the desired goal. 

Raghujee Bhosla liad a son named Pursajee, 
commonly known as Bala Saheb. This prince was 
of weak intellect and incapable of managing his 
tiffairs. But lie had a cousin, the celebrated Appa 
Saheb, who Avas a capable man and every one in 
Nagpur used to look upon him as the future 
successor of Raghujee. The English Resident also 
did the same and. therefore, even in the life-time 
of Raghujee, to win him over to the cause of the 
British Government, intrigued with him by show- 
ing him some undue favors. Appa Saheb had not 
been on good terms Avith his uncle, avIio for some 
causes, the nature of Avhich it is difiBcult to ascer- 
taiu noAV, desired to deprive him of a portion of 
his estate which he had inherited from his father. 
There can be no question of the legality and 
validity of such a step on the part of Raghujee, 
for he was the independent sovereign of his king- 
dom and exercised unlimited povA'er over the lives 
«md properties of his subjects. But his nephew, 
Appa Sq,heb, appealed to the Resident to intercede 
on his behalf and prevent the Raja from accom- 
plishing his desire. The Resident, of course, had 
no power to do so. Yet, setting all articles of the 
treaty at naught, he interested himself in the 
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cause of Appa Saheb. We are- told that his 
estate 

'had been preserved to hitn, at last, by the aid of a re- 
monstrance of the British Kesident at Nagpur ; and this 
circumstance not only produced an irreconcilable 
difference between the two princes, but induced Ra^arhiijee 
to have recourse to a series of moiisures, calculated to 
annoy and distress his nephew in every possible way.’ * 

Thus was Appa Saheb won over to the side of 
the English and was therefore no doubt tlie centre 
of intrigues in Nagpur. However, when his uncle 
was on his death-bed, he was sent for and earnestly ^ 
entreated, as a dying request, to look after the 
welfare of the principality. Raghujee placed tlie 
hand of his son Avithin that of Appa Saheb and 
said that he made him the* depository of the family 
honor. 

On the death of Raghujee, owing to the incapa- 
city of his son, a council of regency was formed, 
of which Appa Saheb was the head. No sooner 
was the nows of Roghujee’s death known than the 
Marquess of Hastings issued instructions to Mr. 
Jenkins to draw, by any means within his power, 
Appa Saheb into the net of the Subsidiary Alliance. 
He looked on the death of Raghujee as thfe long 


Prinsep’s History of the Political and Military 
Ti’ansactions in India, Vol 1., p. 345. 
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sought for opportunity to accomplish this object. 
Mr. Prinsep writes : — 

“The intrigues and passing, occurrences of that court 
likewise promised equally to give the long-sought oppor- 
tunity of establishing a subsidiary connection with the 
Nagpur State.” 

It is not necessiiry to enter into the labyrinth 
of these intrigues which, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose, was to a great extent the creation of the 
English to gain their end. How desirous the 
Governor-General was for the alliance and the 
advantages which he thought would be derived 
from it, is evident from what Mr. Prinsep has 
written in the work* referred to above. 

Amidst all these intrigues, Pursajee was for- 
mally installed as Raja, and Appa "Saheb was 
solemnly declared to be vested, by the Raja him- 
self, with the sole and entire conduct of the 
public affairs. Mr. Prinsep writes that — 

“Ml*. Jenkins was the first to offer his own congra- 
tulations and those of the government he represented, 
upon the auspicious commencement of tlie new reign” 
( Ibid, p. 856 ). 

Well might Mr. Jenkins have done so, know- 
ing how useful a tool Appa Saheb would prove 
in his hands. Mr. Prinsep has shown in his 


* See pages 340-341 and 350 and 351 of the Histoiy of 
Political and Military Transactions in India. 
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•work* the aatui’e of the intrigues that reigned 
in Nagpur. 

It was these intrigues which, it is said, induced 
Appa Sabeb to seek the aid of the Englisli. Mr. 
Jenkins was only too glad to embrace the oppor- 
tunity to place the yoke of the subsidiary alliance 
on the neck of the Nagpur Chief. It was neces- 
saiy to mature the conspiracy at the dead of 
night. Accordingly it was done on the night of the 
24th April.f How this nefarious business was 


* Pages 357-358 of Vol. 1. 

t From the Private Journal of the Marquess of 
Hastings, pp. 254 ct seq,^ Panini Office reprint : — '‘June 
ist [ 1816 ]. This day has brought to me the treaty of 
alliance by which Nagpore in fact ranges itself as a 
feudatory State under our protection. A singular conten- 
tion of personal interests at the court of tliat country, 
resulting from the unexpected death of Raghujee Bhoosla, 
the late Rajali, lias enabled me to effect that wtiich has 
been fruitlessly labored at for the last twelve years. 
Though dexterity lias been requisite, and money has 
removed obstructions, I can affirm, that the principles of 
my engagement are of the purest nature. Pursojee 
Bhoosla, only son of the late Rajah, succeeded to the 
musnad without opposition. He is bhnd, and thence used 
to remam unseen in the palace so that in fact he was 
unknown. He was generally understood to be of weak 
capacity, but when his elevation gave people the . oppor- 
tunity of examining him, he was discovered to be litei^dly 
an idiot. His cousin Appa Saheb, an active sensible mail 
about twenty years of age, is presumptive heir to the 
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transacted has been very well described by Mr. 
Prinsep in his History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India, pages 358-368, Vol. L 

musnad, Pursojee having no children. Through his 
natural pretension, and with as mucii of assent as the 
Rajah could comprehend and testify, Appa Saheb was 
called to the guidance of affiiirs as minister. Aware 
that tliei’e is a strong party iigaiiist him in the iJiilace, 
ho feared that Pui-sojee might be made to adopt a son, 
which according to ]\Iiilu*atta institutions would (Mt out 
Appa Saheb. The latter liad to apprehend that this would 
be a machination of Semdiah’s with the women of the 
palace, and those apparent dependents wlio really guide 
them ; and he foresaw that in sucb an event Seindiah 
would support the adopted child with troops, in order 
to ac'xiuire the rule over Nagpore. 

“Under these impressions, Appa vSaheb was not difRcult 
to be worked upon. He is confirmed in his legitimate 
IX)wer, and he is ensured against the adoption by my 
professing to consider Pursojee incapable of the volition 
nec’cssaiy to the act. This is most strictly true, for the 
poor Rajah has no will or wish beyond eating and 
sleeping. The security, therefore, to AT)pa Saheb is 
only simple justice. I believe the advantage of our 
liaving thus cjonverted Nagiiore from a veiy doubtful 
neighbour into a devoted friend is universally felt here ; 
yet the whole extent of the gain will not be thoroughly 
computed. The arrangement enables me to leave 
unguarded above three hundred miles of frontier, for 
which I had difficulty to allot defence ; it totaUy over- 
sets the plan at which Seindiah has been secretly 
working for inducing the Peishwa to re-establish the 
Mahratta confederacy ; it deprives Seindiah of troops 
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The Subsidiary Alliance which Appa Saheb 
contracted with the then British Government was 
very unpopular with the nobles and people of 
Nagpur. Mr. Jenkins knew as much. As long as 
Pursajee vras alive, there was a fear lest he should 
some day try to revoke the alliance. On the morning 
of the 1st February 1817, Pursajee was found dead 
in his bed, which suggested that violence had been 
used in causing his death. Of course, at that time 
Ai>pa Saheb was not in Nagpur. * 

Mr. Jenkins took no notice of all that the people 
were talking about it and even did not refer to it 
in his correspondence with the Governor-General. 


and treasure, on which he calculated in all liis hostile 
speculations ; it gives to me, by the junction of Colonel 
Doveton’s Coii)s with the Nagpore forces, an eflScient 
army on the open flank of Scindiah’s country ; and it 
renders the interception of the Pindaries, should they 
venture another inroad into our southern territories, almost 
ceilain. I regard tliis event as giving me tlie fairest 
ground of confidence that 1 shall be able to achieve all 
T wish to effect for the Company’s interOvSt ’vvithout any 
war. This rests on our presumption of the Peisliwa’s 
fidelity. If he be treacherous ( and there is no answer- 
ing for a Mahratta ), we might have a struggle ; but the 
consequence of such a contest could not now be doubtful, 
and it would only make the ultimate ari’angement more 
beneficial to the Company.” 

* The circumstances which led to liis leaving 
Nagpur have been narrated by Mr. Prinsep in his 
Histoiy, Vol. I, pages 421-426, 
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In his letter to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, dated 21st August, 1820, the Marquis 
of Hastings wrote : 

“This letter stated the Resident’s conviction, that the 
late Raja of Nagpore, Bala Saliib, had been murdered by 
order of Appa Sahib. The Court of Directors were 
referred, in the letter of the Covemor-General in Council 
dated the 1st of October 1819, to the proofs by which 
this fact became satisfactorily established. I now allude 
to it because the circumstances which impressed Mr. 
Jenkins with the belief of this atrocity having been 
committed materiaLly induced his resolution to arrest 
the Rajah, Mr. Jenkins’s suspicions as to the fact had, 
indeed, been excited at the period of Bala Sahib’s decease, 
but circumstances, which I need not recapitulate, having 
somewhat lessened them, and the difdculty of acquir- 
ing satisfactory proof being apparent, he did not deem 
it right to intimate, even to his own government, doubts 
which had been in a great degree dismissed from his 
•own mind nearly ^ soon as they had been admitted.” 

Now, the above clearly leads to the suspicion 
that Mr. Jenkins was a party to the murder, 
{ supposing the death of Bala Sahib was due to 
foul play ), for he at that time did nothing to 
investigate it, although by his own showing it was 
being freely whispered in Nagpur and that iie 
failed in his duty in not reporting the matter to 
the Government of India ; or that charging Appa 
Saheb with the murder was merely an after- 
thought made with some ulterior motives the 
nature of which it is not difficult to guess. As 
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to the so-calle4 proofs, it is notorious how easily , 
evidence could be fabricated by a little manipula- 
tion on the part of the men in power against a 
fallen man. Truly did Macaulay write in his 
famous essay on Warren Hastings ; — 

‘‘They considered him a fallen man, and they acted 
after the kind some of om' readers may liave seen in 
India, a crowd of crows pecking a sick vulture to death. 
No bad type of what happens in that country, as often 
as fortune deserts one who had been great and dreaded. 
In an instant, all the sycophants who had lately been 
ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander for him, to 
poison for him, hasten to purchase the favor of his victo- 
rious enemies by ac<‘using him. An Indian Government 
has only to let it be understood that it wishes a parti- 
cular man to be mined, and in twenty-four houi^s it will 
be furnished with grave charges, supported by deposi- 
tions so full and ciicumstantial, that any person unaccus- 
tomed to Asiatic mendac*ify, would regard them as 
decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal 
compact, and if some illegal paper is not slipped into a 
hiding place in the house.” 

Such being • the case, tlie statement that Bala 
Saheb was murdered by his cousin Appa Saheb 
may be doubted. However, after Bala Saheb's 
-death, Appa Saheb returned to Nagpur, but his 
attitude towards his British allies was much changed. 
The Subsidiary Alliance proved a galling yoke to 
his neck and he seemed to have bitterly repented 
the hour when he was lured into its snare. 


19 
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' * **The conditions of the treaty were^ somewhat severe,^’' 
writes Prof. Horace Hayman WDson, (Vol. VIII, p. 186), 
“and the amoimt of tlie subsidy exceeded a due propor- 
tion of tlie revenues of the countiy. Tlie charge of the 
('.ontingent was an addition to a burthen already too 
weiglity lor the State, and the Raja had some grounds 
for eonpJaining of the costliness of his new friends,” 

' In a foot-note to the above passage the same 
author adds: — 

“The wdiolc cliaige of the subsidy and uontingenf, 
amounted to between twenty and thirty lakhs a year, 
and was more than one-third of the whole revenue.” 

Thus Appa Saheb had good cause for his dis- 
satisfatjtion with the greedy Company's servants. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that the manner in 
which he was being ill-treated and bullied by his 
English friends made him determined to throw off 
their yoke.^^ 

How the Raja was being subjected to petty 
annoyances may also be gathered from the follo- 
wing extracts from the letter vf the Marquis of 
Hastings to the Secret Committee of the East 
India Company, dated 21st August, 1820. He 
wrote: — 

“We had, soon after Jiis acjcession, much re^ason to 

dissatisfied with his conduct, both as to Jiis dismissal 


* The treatment which he was at this lime receiving 

at the hands’ of Mr. Jenkins, has been described by ]\Ir. 
Prinsep in his History, Vol. I, pp. 427—4,^0. 
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Of the iBiDisters» Na^oo Pimdit and Naiayan Pundit, who 
had been chiefly instrumental in biinging about the 
alliance, and as to his continued negotiations with Bajee 
Hao. The latter, although they might not be pronounced 
positive indic-ations of a hostile spirit, considering the 
Maratha habits of deception, were still direct infractions 
of the treaty. His entire failure in the organization and 
maintonaiKiC of his contingent on the footing which the 
treaty entitled us to expect and demand, and his evident 
<lisrogar(l, notwithstanding his professions to the contrary, 
of the Uesiderit.’s icpeated instances directed to that object 
(constituted an equally important ground of com- 
plaint 

“Although every exeriion, in the form of advice and of 
Kind admonition, was employed by the Resident to direct 
the attention of the Rajah to the true character of the 
condiK t which he was pursuing, and to its unavoidable 
tendency to the destriuition of the alliance from which he, 
and the shite under his rule, has already so largely 
benefited, no impression seemed to liave been made on 
him until the termination of the discussions at Poona, in 
.luue 1817. That event was calculated to have a salutary 
influence on his future views and procedures, and might 
have wai ried him of the i)cril to which he would expose 
liimself and liis government, should he permit himself to 
be allured by the fallacious project of a general combination 
against onr power.”* 

It was of course necessary for the British Govern- 
ment of those days not to take into consideration 
the fact that their ally Avas not in a position to 


* Papers respecting the Pindary and Mahratta Wars, 
r. 42:h 
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carry out all the conditions and provisions of the 
Treaty into which he had been betrayed by scheming 
and designing men in the pay of the Company. 
That Appa Saheb was anxious to do everything in 
his power to conciliate the British Government and 
not to offend them is evident from the testimony of 
Sir John Malcolm, not an inexperienced diplomatist 
and certainly a better qualified man than Mr. 
Jenkins. In his dispatch, dated 9th October IS17, 
to the Governor-General, he wrote 

“Having received instructions troin his Ex(;ellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop to proceed to Nagpore, for the purpose of 
obtaining infromation regarding* the revsources of the country 
and making such armngements with the Resident and tJie 
local Govermuont, as were necjossary for the geneml 
objects of the public service, I left Hyderabad on the 4th 
of September, and reached Nagpore on the 2did of that 
month ; and during a stay of ten days every object tliat was 
in the contemplation of his Excellency the Cominonder- 

in-Chief has, I hope, been accomplished It only 

reinains, tlierefore, foj* me to state the general tenor of 
the Conference I Ixad ^^^th the Raja, and the impression 
left upon my mind by liis sentiments and conduct. 

“The Raja came to a garden three miles from Nagpore 
to meet me and was very pointed in paying me ('-very 
compliment that could mark the gratification he received 
from the visit ; but as the meeting was one of ceremony, 
nothing particular passed. Two days after I paid my 
respects to him at his palace in the city, and aftei* sitting 
some time in public durbar, he I’etired to another room, 
accompanied by Mr. Jenkins, Ram Chander Waugh, and 
myself. He, ui)on this occasion, entered full into a 
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discussion of all points connected with the full perform- 
ance of his engai?ements, and expressed himself very 
solicitous to deserve your I^ordship’s approbation by his 
efforts on the present occasion ; which, I stated to him, in 
the strongest manner, presented the most favomble 
•opportunity for proving the sincerity of his profes- 
sions 

‘‘TJie day after this interview 1 went with Mr. Jenkins 
to look at the contingent, of whom there were drawn up 
ioj* inspection two thousand five hundred horse, and two 
ihuusiind infantiT. Tlie liorse were in appearance better 
than J had expected, seveml parties were very well 
mounted. Tlic infant jy, though an undisciplined rabble, 
are stout men, and may, even in tlieir present state (if 
they are regularly paid), be found >»’er7iceable in the 
defen<'e of posts and tlie guarding of passes over rivers 
and motmlains. 

“ I paid my visit of leave on tlie 4t}i instant, the day 
1 left Nagiiore; and though the Kaja was in consider- 
able distress on account of the dangerous illness of his 
favorite wife, lie did not decline entering upon business. 
The minister being absent, he retired, unattended by any- 
one but Jenkins and myself, to a private room, where 
he took the opixirtunity of entering very fully into his 
condition, and that of his countiy. He had, he observed, 
deliberately and advisedly abandoned all other connec- 
tions for that of tlie British Government. He knew, he 
said, his own stability and the prosperity of liis subjects 
depended upon his adherence to this policy, which nothing 
could ever make him change. He eamstly solicited me to 
impress tliis upon your lordship’s mind ; 

“ 1 believe the Kaja to be sincere in tlie professions he 
made to me at these conferences, but though satisfied 
that he at present harbours no unfriendly feelings to the 
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alliance, and that any desii*e which the artifice of othen-i 
might lead him to fonn for disobeying it, would be 
checked by lus apprehensions of our power, I fear his 
inexperience, the intrigues of a divided court, and the 
actual condition of the state he rules, will prevent our 
receiving for some period that efficient aid finm the 
resources of liis countiT, which might, under a general 
vievr, be anticipated. Tlie recent changes that have 
taken place in his mimstoi's must have inci eased the 
violence of tlie different parties ; combinations will c^ou- 
tinue to be formed against the favorite of the day, and 
his disgmcic will be sought through tlie usual means of 
misrepresenting and counteracting his measures. The 
Raja, though conrineed of the necessity of an alliance 
with the British Government, has a natuml jealousy of 
the progress of that to encroach upon liis independeacf*. 
This is the ground, therofoi’c, which is taken by men, 
who, covering their private feelings under tlie garb of 
patriotic spirit, desire to impress liis mind with a belief, 
that liis minister is in reality our agent ; and the caution 
this imposes upon the latter must (*reate delays and 
obstructions to the public service that will often weai- 

the appearance of indilTerenco, if not of hostility 

“Besides all these causes, a degree of iuertii(\>s appears 
to pervade every department of tiiis goveniinent, which 
requires to be seen 116101*0 it can bo believed. We should 
not perliaps quarrel witli a failing to which we, in a 
considerable degree, owe tlie imialculablo advantages we 
have already derived from the conne(*.tion : and the 
inconvenieiKtes we now experience from this cause will, 
I am assured, be corrected, as far as it is possible they 
can be, by the unremitting efforts of the Resident, to 
whose knowledge and energy I look', with a hope that 
nothing else could inspire, for the gradual fub'ilmeni 
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•of every object tJiat your Lordship’s foresight coatem- 
, plated in the formation of this important alliance.” 

Malcolm’s usual quickness of perception gras]>ed 
the situation at once ; and had he, or a man of 
his type, been the political resident at Nagpur, 
mattei’s would not have come to that pass which 
they did under the blundering policy of Jenkin-s, 
who, as said before, resembled Elphinstone in 
almost every respect Although the Raja always 
called him his brother, that resident never did 
any brotherly act to that unfortunate prince. 
Indeed, as the subsequent events show, he was bent 
upon his luiu. 

The Peishwa Baji Rao, at this time, sent a 
Khilhit, with the knowledge and approval of 
Mr. Elphinstone, to the Nagpur Raja. This Khilluf 
arrived at Nagpur towards the middle of 
Noveinbor, 1817. The Raja invited Mr. Jenkins 
to the ceremonial durbar that was to be held to 
invest him with the Khilluf. But this he declined 
to do. He explained his conduct in a letter which 
he wrote to Lieutenant-General Sir Tliomas Hislop, 
Bail;, dated 24th November, 1817. He wx-ote ; 

“Last night I received a note from Ramchimdcr 
Waugh, stating that a Ktiillut l»ad arrived from the 
Peishwa for tlie Baja. This Khillut, he said, luvd been 
bieught by Kundoo PuniBt, the Raja’s Vakeel lately 
dismissed by the Peishwa, under the treaty of Poona; 
and tliat Mr. Elphinstone had been the means of procur- 
iing for the Raja this mark of distinction, tliat to-morrow 
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as a lucky day was fixed for receiving it with due- 
ceremonies, which consisted in the Raia going out in 
state to his camp with his Zuryputka, firing salutes, and 
remaining three days at the head of his tioops. The 
Raja requested that either 1 would attend myself, or 
send some one on my part to be present at the ceremony 
and that I would also order a salute to be fired on the 
occasion : to this communication I replied, that when 
tlie KhiDut in question left Poona, the Peishwa was still 
on terms of amity with the British Government and His 
Highness, that what had since happened, which His 
Highness well knew, placed the Peishwa in the light of 
an enemy to both states ; that under such circumstances 
the accepting of a Khillut from the Peishwa, in such a 
public maimer, would have a veiy bad appearance ; 
that I was convinced that the Governor-General would 
not receive a Khillul from the Peisnwa under such 
circumstances, and certainly would not expect His 
Highness to do any such thing; and having said this, 
1 left the matter to his prudence, and a due sense of 
what might be the consequence. Notwithstanding this 
remonstrance, I received this morning a note from 
Ramchunder Waugh saying that tlie Raja intended to 
receive tlie Khillut in the manner before-mentioned, but 
that it ought not to raise any unpleasant feelings in my 
mind, as it had been sent through our channel, and could 
excite no enmity between tlie two states, as they are 
one. 

“The Raja accordingly, having fiist received the 
KhllM in public durboi’, and the nuzurs of all his chiefs 
and ministers, proceeded to his principal camp on the 
west side of the town, where he was received with 
uncommon demonstrations of pomp and show, and with 
^very ceremony indicative of his having received the 
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dif^nity of Senapati, or general-in-chief of the armies of 
the Mahratta Empire. On this I have only to remark, 
that it is generally considerd as a demonstration of the 
Raja’s alliance with the Peishwa and his determination 
to follow the path already entered ppon by Bajee 
Row.” 

It is not necessary to make lengthy comments 
on the .above. Mr. Jenkins should not have tried 
to obstmct — nay, positively prohibit — a ceremonial 
occasion as the one which the Raja was going^ 
to celebrate. If he could not have joined in the 
ceremony, he should have kept quiet, instead of 
from that moment looking upon the Raja as his 
enemy. How devoted the Raja was to the British 
is evident from the letter from which extracts 
have been made above. Mr. Jenkins in continuation 
of his above-mentioned letter wrote : 

“ With regard to the project of attacking the British 
troops at this place, I have received continual communi- 
cations since my Despatehes of the 14th instant, to yowt 
Excellency and Sir J. Malcolm, describing the arguments 
which liave been used to excite the Rajah to such a step, 
and the hitherto successful oppositoin of his more 
pmdent advisers; but not a word indicative of any 
complaint against us, or any intention on the part of the 
Raja to break with us has appeared from any of his 
pubUe communications : On the contiury, His Highness 
being alarmed a few nights ago by a false report, 
doubtless fabricated by the warlike faction, that the 
British ticops were moving out to attack him, sent for 
my Mahratta moonshee, and talked for an hour against 
the treacheiy of the Peishwa, and the impossibility of his 
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following his example, whether his ineaas wei-e 
considered, his actual situation, livinsc as he was with 
his family in an open town and without any fort 
of couvsequonce, except Clianda, to place them in 
security; and above all, his gratitude towards the 
British Government, to whose favoui* and protection he 
O'wed everything, and should always desire to owe 
everything to it, and it alone. ” 

But all these sincere professions aud pro- 
|;estations of good will and friendship on the 
part of Appa Saheb, towards the British Govern- 
ment had no effect on the Resident Appa 
Saheb, if anything, was a fool and a timid man, 
and to consider him as capable of harboring any 
scheme of war against the English is simply pre- 
posterous. However it suited the interests of the 
Government of India at that time to treat him as 
an enemy. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson's opinion that the alliance 
was not of much profit to Appa Saheb has already 
been quoted before. The Raja therefore naturally 
wanted that some modifications should be made in 
the tenns of the alliance wliich were pressing very 
heavily on him. Tlie points which the Raja wan- 
ted to be adjusted were as follow\s : — 

'Tst, Goojubhur be sent ba(?k to Nagpore ; 2ndly, the 
contingent be not too nicely inspected ; 3rdly, soin^ 
arrangement be made to prevent the Raja’s revenue suffe- 
ring so much as it did by the I’eniission of duties on 
gmin, &c., for the use of our large armies ; 4thly, our 
troops in the Raja's territory be i^educed to the number 
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fixed by treiUy ; nthly, some consideration be shewn to' 
the Kaja’s pecuniary necessities, wliicii, from our demands 
and those of his own troops, almost reduced him to des- 
pair.*' 

It cannot be said that these points did not re- 
quire immediate adjustment. But Mr. Jenkins 
was of a difierent oi)inion. Although he had heard 
of these grievances before, yet he took no steps to 
redress them and he looked upon this public men- 
tion of them as ‘a full admission of an hostile pur- 
pose.' For in his dispatch to the Goveimor-General 
dated 26th November, 1817, be wrote : 

“I had before received private overtures from Naj?oo 
Ehmdit mentioning these as the Baja’s grievanctes, and 
oflV'riug his services to accommodate everytliing, but this 
is the first public mention of these grievances, and is a 
full admission of an hostile piuiiose.”" 

At the same time Mr. Jenkins ordei'ed the 
marching in of British troops to Nagpur. In con- 
cluding the above-mentioned dis])atch, l\rr. Jenkins 
wrote to the Govern or-(Jeneral : 

‘The detachment under Colonel Galian has been 
ordered to march in, lea\iiig its baggage : and it ought t(» 
arrive to-mori’ow night. Nothing but the Ra.ia\s entire sul*- 
mission and full seinuity for the futme, which can 1 k' a 
work [ conceive neither of time nor of difficulty, ought 
now to cause any relaxation in the most active means to 


’'•* Papers leJating to the War in India ; presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, by command of the Princ^e 
Regent, Feb, 1819, page 70. 
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reduce him, and I hope that either his Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop or Brigadier General Doveton will be 
sliortly on their march.” 

The words of the above passage are specially 
commended to the notice of those who think that 
Appa Saheb forced the Britisli to go to war with 
him. If anything, it was Mr. Jenkins who provo- 
ked the Nagpur chief to hostilities. It is not 
human nature to sit idle w^hile one's enemies are 
busily engaged in making warlike preparations. 

On the evening of the 26th November, 1817, 
the Raja's troops fired on the Residency but were 
repulsed. The news of the marching in of the 
British troops and the habitual contempt with 
which the Raja and his advisers and followers were 
treated by the Resident must have undoubtedly 
influenced the Raja's troops to commence hostilities. 
That the Raja himself did not instigate these hosti- 
lities is perfectly certain from his subsequent con- 
duct.* His troops must have got out of hand and been 

* Mr. Prinsep, in his Histoiy of the Political and 
Military Transactions in India during the administmtion 
of Marquess of Hastings, Yol. H, pp, 102-104, refers to 
his “decided pusillanimity,” “extreme weakness and 
irresolution”, 

Is it not clear from the above, that Appa Saheb did not 
meditate any attack on the Residency or seriously think 
of going to war with the British ? It is sheer nonsense 
to say that he betrayed ‘extreme weakness and iiresolu- 
tion.’ He knew the consequences that would rossult from 
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incited to this rash act by the Raja's enemies. We ^ 
should not forget what Malcolm "wrote to the Gover- 
nor-General in his letter dated 9th October, 1817, 
from which extracts have already been given before. 
He wrote : — 

“The recent changes that have taken place in his 
ministers must have increased the violence of the different 
l)arties ; combinations will continue to be formed against 
the favorite of the day, and his disgrace will be sought 
through the usual means of misrepresenting and counter- 
acting Ills measures,” 

When we take all these circumstances into 
consideration, it is highly probable that the Raja 
did not instigate the attack on the Residency 
Even if he did, he should be exonerated from all 
blame, bficause he had been provoked by the war- 
like preparations of the Resident himself. The 


attacking the Residency. Had he ordered the attack, it is 
not probable that he would have shown such want of com- 
mon sense as not to have persisted in it and tried to cut 
off tlie advancing troops that were marching on Nagpur. 

It is said that when he was made a prisoner, he con- 
fessed to having ordered the attack on the Residency. 
This alleged ocnfession of Ai)pa Saheb reste on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jenkins himself and as such it is hardly 
worth much credit. Even assuming ho confessed, does it 
not stand to reason, tliat this confession was extorted from 
him under threats and promises the nature of which need 
not be dilated upon here. Every ‘schoolboy’ in India 
knows how confessions are extorted by the police. 
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' Marquess of Hastings, in the 43rd paragraph .of his 
letter to tlie Secret Committee of the East India 
(Company, wrote:— 

“Uis ( Mr. Jenkins’s ) first step was to soovue the 
Residency from surprise, and to enable him to hold it 
and the adjacent hill until \ui could be joined by tlie 
troops from the cantonment : a measiu'e, the ador>tioD of 
which, in the event of necessity, lie had concerted witii 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the eomnjandinf; offtccr.” 

Of course it was the policy of the Resident 
to represent these as defensive measui-es. But 
those preparations combined with the news of 
the inarching in of BiitisJi troops wore quite 
a different complexion before the eyes of the 
people of Nagpur. No wonder, if under provo- 
cation, they struck the first blow, thinking that 
under these circumstances, the })arty which is 
first in the field has generally fiie better chance 
of suc«?ess. 

But their attack failed. This civcuinstance 
alone is sufficient to domonsti'atfi the fact of the 
thoi'ough preparation which Mr. Jenkins had made 
to receive the blow, or even to offer it if neces.sary. 
Prof. H.H. Wilson may again be quoted to show 
the nature and extent of the Resident’s preparation. 
Tie writes:— 

greater paii of the Bcrar subsidiary for(.*e had 
ali-eady taken the field, and there remained wdthin reacth 
“a detaclunent which had been posted at Ramtok, about 
three miles distant, under the command of Lieutenants 
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Oolone] S^cott, consisting of two battalions of Madras 
Sipahics, the first of the 20tb and first of the 24tli 
regiments of Native infantry : a detachment of Euixspean 
f(X)t and of Native horse artillery, and throe troops of 
the dtii Bengal Cavalry. These, npon the Resident's 
i-equisition, marched on the 25th, to the Residency grounds 
and were there joined by tlie escort, consisting of about 
four hundi'od men, with two guns, two companies of the 
Bengal infantiy, and a few troopers of the Madias horse. 
On the morning of tlio 26th, they were ])laoed in position 
on tlm Sitalialdi hills.” ( Loc. Cit. )>. 1R8 ). 

Of coui'se, the situation occupied by the Resi- 
dent and his men was so strong and he had made 
preparations so very carefully that it was not 
possible for the Nagpur prince's troops to success- 
fully take it by assault. The nature of the Ilesi- 
dents threatening position must have alarmed 
them and they, without carefully making the 
necessary preparations on the evening of the 26th 
instant, opened fire on the Residency with 
disastrous consequences to themselves. 

As said before, the subsequent conduct of Appa 
Sahel) showed that he had no intention of bringing 
about hostiliti(‘s with the English. He sent a 
messenger to the Resident expressing his regret at 
what had happened, declaring that his troops had 
acted without his orders and that he was ready to 
abide by such terms as Mr. Jenkins proposed. 
f)f course, the British troops were on their march 
to Nagpur, and this enabled the Resident to dictate 
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very harsli and severe terms to his “brother^’ Appa 
Saheb, What these were may be better described 
in the words of the Marquess of Hastings ; — 

“Immediately after tlie termination of the contOvSt at 
Seetabuldee^ the Raja sent a message to Mr. Jenkins, 
expressive of his concern for what had happened and 
his earnest desire to revert to his former relations of 
friendship with the British Govermnent. Mr Jenkins 
verj" properly replied to this overtm^e, that the Baja’s 
own proceedings had already placed the whole question 
beyond his discretion : that the futui’e measures of the 
British Government would now be devised by higher 
authority than his : and that pending the receipt of my 
instructions as to wliat was to follow, all that he could 
do after liaving strenuously exerted himself to avoid the 
occurrence of hostilities was to maintain tlie advantages 
already gained by our troops, until the reinforcements 
which he had called for should come in, and enable him 
to execute the commands of his Government. At the 
same time, he declined all further negotiations with the 
Haja, imless his troops were withdrawn from the positions 
which they then held to those wiiich they had formerly 
occupied. This demand was complied with, and the Raja’s 
forces were all withdrawn during the evening and night 
of the 27th of November.” 

The Baja’s complying with the demand of the 
Besident immediately shows how desirous he was 
to try to bring about amicable relations with the 
British. But if treachery and perfidy are to be 
attributed to anybody, it is to the Resident. It was 
convenient and necessary for liim to suspend 
hostilities and to gain time and not to have any 
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regard for the Raja’s feelings and meet liis wishes. 
The Governor-Creneral continues his letter as 
follows : — 

“Mr. Jenkins, in ac't edinp: to a cessation of liostilities, 
was chiefly influenced by the opinion of the conitnandin^ 
officer relative to the harassed condition of the troops 
after memorable exertions on the procedinff daj^s, and by 
the consideration of the near approach of the expected 
icinforcemcnts, as well as of the additional reputation 
gained by fiiantin^i* it on the request of an enemy beaten 
by an inferior force: a (drcumstancc calculated to inspire 
fresh confidence in our troops and the reverse in those 
of the Raja.'’ 

The ])oor Raja, in the simplicity of his heart, 
placed implicit confidence in the words of the 
Resident and acted as that officer asked him to do. 
To quote again from the Marquess of Hastings’ 
letter ’ — 

“In answer to the Raja's reiterated profesKsions of 
(concern and dcsij-c of renewed friendship, Mr. Jenkins 
(continued to plead his want of authority to decide as to 
future measui’cs, and took occasion to intimate, that if 
the Raja left Nagpore, or if a sinirle shot was fired, his 
throne was irretrievably lost, his only chan(c of preserva- 
tion from ruin beim? unqualified submission. 

“Early on the morning of tlie 29th, a j-c^giment of 
Native Cavalry with its Gallopers arrived ; and on the 
same evening, a message and a note were sent to Mr. 
Jenkins by the Raja, in which after repeating his usual 
expressions of contrition and reliance on our indulgence, 
he signified his intention of dis1:>anding the greater ))ai*t 
of his troops, in the hope that the treaty would be allowed 

20 
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io i*eTnain in force, and his fomer requests, noticed in 
a preceding paragraph, be satisfactorily adjusted. To this 
(communication was added a solicitation, that our troops 
marching upon Nagpore might be ordered to halt. IVIr 
Jenkins was again compelled to go over the same gi'ound 
of reply which he had already taken and to point out 
how little dependence could be placed on tlie Kaja^s 
assurances, consequently how essentially vital it >vas to 
the British interests, not to neglect every pmcticable 
means of security ; and also to repeat, that the Raia’s own 
acts had already placed all future pi’ocedures with regaid 
to him beyond the reach of his ( Mr. Jenkins’s ) 
authorit:v" ” 

The Raja was in the habit of hearing the 
Europeans boasting of their religion being one of 
peace, meekness and forgiveness and of their .Divine 
Founder enjoining His followers to turn the left 
cheek to those who smote on the right. Acting on 
tliat belief he implored the Resident for mercy, 
but that officer knew not what mercy meant ; he 
showed marked rudeness towards that prince.. 
The . Marquess of Hastings writes ; — 

“Prom this time up to the 2nd of December, on the 
evening of which tlie Rajah returned to his palace, 
messages of the same character were repeatedly 
brought;... 

“On the 5th of December our tiwps at Nagpore were 
reinforced by a detachment of the Nizam’s Regular 
Infantry and Reformed Horse under Major Pitman, and 
on the 12th, Brigadier^General Doveton arrived witli his 
cavalry and light troops ; the remainder of his division 
marched in on the following day. 
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“ Mr. Jenkins and Brigadier-Goneial 

Dovoton, in tlie absence of my instructions, which liad 
not yet reached Nagpore, and the uncertainty of the 
period which might elapse before their arrival, resolved 
to bjing matters to a teminataon. On the 14th, terms 
were offered to the Raja for his acceptance : his refusal 
to comply with which, before daybreak on the 16tli, it 
was determined immediately to follow up by a general 
attach on the positions of his troops. 

“The tcims ottered were, in substance, the following : 
That die Raja should acknowledge that his i-eccnt attack 
on our troops had placed his whole state at our mercy, 
and that his only hope was in our forbearance and 
moderation ; that his whole ordnance and warlike stores 
should be delivered up to us, a portion of them even- 
tually to bo restored on fixing the militaiy establish- 
ments of the state ; that he should disband, in concert 
with the Resident, his Arabs and other troops, as soon as 
practicable ; that liis army should immediately move to a 
position to be assigned for it ; tJiat the city of Nagpoie 
should be evacuated and occupied by oui' troops, public 
and pi’ivate property being protected, the Raja’s (tvil 
authorities remaining in the exercise of their functions 
on his behalf and the city being restored on the conclu- 
sion of a treaty : that th<3 Raja should I’epair to the 
British Residency or camp, and i-eside there until every- 
thing should be settled ; that the terms gianted should 
not go to deprive him of any considerable portion of 
territoiy, beyond what might be necessary for the 
payment of the subsidy and the efficient maiatenance of 

the contingent as fixed by the formertreaty 

and that if the terms should be complied with by four 
o’clock on the moraiag of the 16th, the latest period 
allowed for an answer, the Raja’s army should be 
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witlidi’awn from their positions in and about the city^ 
and the city oo(Tipiod by British troops at sovoii o'ciock 
on the same moniinj?, tlie Raja iiimself beinjx at liberty 
to (‘ome in, either before the execution of the terms or 
afterwards in the course of the day, as miiilit bo most 
agreeable.” 

Tiie terms were no doubt most luiniiliatiiig to 
the Raja. J3ut that prince was a tiiiiid man and 
a great fool besides, for he reposed contidence 
in the so-called good intentions of his allies. It is 
therefore to be surmised, that he accepted all the 
terms wliicli were dictated to liim. But his troojis 
were not composed of men who like him \Ner(^ 
cowards. Moreover, they would not knowingly 
agree to their extinction. They resolved to mukfi 
a stand and tried to prevent the Raja from going 
over to the Biitish. To quote again Irom tlu^ 
Marquess of Hastings’ dispatch : — 

“The next morning, at six o'clock, a message was 
received at tlio Residency, that tlie Arabs would not. 
allow the Raja to come in, and that it would take some 
time to give up the guns, but tliat all would be settled 
in two or three days. On this Mr. Jenkins, in communi- 
cation witli Brigadier-General Dovoton, the troops in the 
meanwhile loing drawn out in battk' order, gave the 
Raja time until nine o’clock to come in, intimating tliat 
if he did so, more Tune miglit be allowed for executing 
the other conditions, but that if he dcmuiTcd, the troops 
would immediately move on to the attack. A little 
before nine tlie Raja accordingly arrived at the Resi- 
dency, ” 
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But his troops were not to be so easily coerced 
by the harsh terms of the Kesident and they defied 
the ordeis of the Nagpur Raja to encompass 
their own rain. That the Raja could not be 
charged with the faults of his troops every 
sensible man would admit. Even Professor H. H. 
Wilson, who, as a thoroughbred Anglo-Indian, had 
very little sympatliy with the Indian princes, 
wi'ites ; — 

“The disj’ogard apira*ej)i]y sliown to tlie oiders of tlie 
itaja mifiiit have been )n’cc*on<-erted ; but it not impro- 
l»ab}y arose From the licadstrong wilfulness of individual 
leaders, and was ('liaracteiistie. of tlie i*claxa1ion of 
autliority wliicii prevailed gencially in the Maratlia 
armies.” (Loc*. Cit, p. 107). 

Now ensued another battle, the main object of 
which was to crash the Raja’s troops. To quote 
again from the Marquess of Hastings’ dispatoli 

“Tlie next delay took plac*e the surrender of the 
guns, and llic removal of the Raja’s troops to the positions 
fixed for them. For these pur]ioses the period allowed 
was extended until twelve o’clock ; but on our troops 
r)roceeding at tliat hour to take charge of the guns, the 
heads of the columns >vere fired on by troops posted in 
an enclosed garden, and subsequently from several batte- 
ries in tlio front of Brigadier-General Doveton’s lines. 
Our troops were immediately disposed for the attack, and 
the action commenced, ” 

Of course, the Raja’s troops without proper 
leaders ajid equipment were merely a I’abble, and 
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therefore it was no difficult task to defeat them. 
Although worsted, they yet did not leave Nagpur. 
The Marquess of Hastings \yrites : 

“The 17th and 18th of Deceinhor, the days followini? 
the action, were given to the Raja, to prevail on tlio 
Arabs to evacuate the city : but although tlieir arrears had 
been paid by the Raja, and every security offered on the 
part of the British GoveiTiinent for their mardi out 
of the territories of Nagpur, tlie evacuation was not 
effected. It thenc'C became necessary for Brigadier- 
General Dovoton to cominence military operations 
against tliat part of the city whcie they wore posted, 
and in order to increase his means, the place being 
strong’, instructions Avcie immediately issued for the 
march of his battering train from Akolah. Mun Bhub, 
one of the principal leadci’S of the War-party, with tlio 
Other chiefs whom Brigadier-General DoveUm had just 
defeated, wei’e said to be with them and to l»e urgent in 
encouraging them to resist The liaja’s horse remained 
scattered in every direction, with the exception of a 
considcral>le body collected at Ramteg : but although they 
had plundered some of our (attic bringing in grain, they 
liad not ventured to interfere with our opciations.’’ 

Of course, tliese gallant Arabs, although defeated, 
with bulldog-like pertinacity stuck to their posts, 
and wei’e not to be so easily persuaded to give up 
resisting the British troops, on whom they once at 
least succeeded in inflicting lieavy losses. The 
Marquess of Hastings continues in his dispatch : — 

“The efforts of tlic troops under Brigadier-General 
Dovoton were still directed to the dislodgement of the 
Arabs from the palace, on the gates of which an unsuccess^ 
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M assault was made on the 24th of December, in whitili 
ourltroops suffered considerable loss, althougfi the gcillantry 
and steadiness of both officers and men were on that 

occasion eminently conspicuous Nohvithstanding: 

the failure in the immediate object of the attack, such an 
impression was ci’eated hy it that the A.rabs soon signified 
tlieii' willingness to evacuate on conditions ; and on 
Brigadier-General Doveton’s agreeing to the proposed 
terms, they marched out of the city on the morning of the 
30th. It was occupied hy the British troops on the noon 
of the same day. No foimal articles of capitulation were 
executed, the Arabs only asking tor their personal safety, 
and a British offic'ei' wnth a small escort, to give them and 
theii’ families a safe (ouduct to Mulcapore. It being 
anxiously desii'od that tlic city sliould be secured against 
hazai'd of destruction, and it being considered of importance 
to obtain possession of it as soon as possible, their requesi. 
Avas granted 

‘T)n tlio occupation of Nagpore by the British troops, 
many of the principal people came in to the Residency, 
and proclamations, in the name of the Raja and the Resident, 
were issued throughout the countiy in order to piomoto 
tranquillity.” 

Mr. Jenkins now gained all his desired objects 
and it was e\]»ected that ho would fulfil the 
promises lie had held out to the Raja \vhen he 
asked him to come over to t!ic Residency and 
become a prisoner of the British. As said before, 
the Raja was given to^ understand 

“that the terms granted should not go to deprive him 
of any considerable portion of territory, beyond what 
might be necessary for the payment of the subsidy, and 
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the efficient maintenance of the contingent, as iixcd by Uie* 
former treaty, all other changes being directed solely to 
the preseiTalion of tranquillity, with a due rogai'd to the 
respectability of tlic Raja’s government.” 

^Vhen the Raja entered into subsidiary alliance 
with the British Government, he was required to 
pay the subsidy in money and not in the cession 
of any territory, and it has been filso pointed 
out before tliatthe payment of tlie vsubsidycost him 
about one-third of the gi‘oss revenue of his princi- 
pality. It was on these grounds, he had asked the 
British Govcunment to make some modifications 
in the original terms of the treaty of tlie subsidiary 
alliance. But then broke out the hostilities, and 
when the Raja was prevailed upon to go to the 
British Camp as a ])risoner, he understood, as it 
was quite natui’al for a man in liis situation to do, 
that his allies would be convinced of liis innocence 
and would treat him with that generosity which 
he deserved. It was therefore that he readily 
accepted the terms ])rofeiTed by Mr. Jenkins. 

In his letter to the Marquess of Hastings dated 
hth October 1817, from which extracts have already 
been given before, Malcolm wrote that tlie Raja 
* always called” ]\lr. Jenkins “his brother”, and that 
his “Lordship stood in the relation of a fatlier.” 
But neither “his brother” nor “a father” was going 
to behave towards him as such. 

The Marquess of Hastings wanted tin? deposition 
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of the Raja, and the Resident knowing the mind 
of his chief, was, to use a mild expression, guilty 
of a flagrant breach of faith : for the terms which 
he now offered to the Raja to conclude the treaty 
with the British were not the same on the distinct 
understanding of which the Raja had come over as 
a piisoner to the Residency. To quote the words 
of the Marquess of Hastings 

'Immediately after the quiet occupation of the city of 
JIagiioie by tlie Britisli troops, Mr. Jenkins contemplated 
the I'eturn of Appa Sahib to liis palace, and liad prepared 
the draft of a definitive timty to be signed previously 

to the Ptfija’s quitting the Residency But 

in the mean time, my original instructions, framed on 
my being informed of the attack on the Residency, reached' 
liim, and he thus, foi* the first time, became apprized of 
my decided rel uctancii to the restoration of Appa Sahi)> 
to ])ower on any conditions. He accordingly desisted 
fi'om proiiceding to the signature of the treaty ; but 
as the return of Appa Saliib to the i>aiace, and his 
eventual restoration to the throne, had been virtually 
promised, he judged liimsclf bound to carry that measure 
into efiGc.t, siiljject to confliTnation or annulment from 
me, and substituted for the treaty a provisional engage- 
ment, ac^cording to whicli the Raja was, until my furiher 
orders could be known, to retain the throne on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That lie should cede all his territories 
to the northward of the Nerbudda, as well as certain 
possessions* on the soutliem bank, and all his rights in 
Berar, Gawilguih, Sirgoojah and Jushpore in lieu of the 
foimer subsidy and contingent ; that the civil and military 
affairs of the government should be settled and conduc- 
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ted hy ministers in the confidence of tJie British jyovern- 
incnt accx)rdin?? to tJie advice of the resident; that the 
Raja, with his family, should reside in the palace at 
Nagpore, under the protection of British troops : that the 
arrears of the sul^sidy should be paid up and the subsidy 
itself should continue to be paid, until the final transfer 
of the above-mentioned territories had taken place ; that 
any forts in his territory which we might ^vish to oc<*npy 
should iniinediatoly t»e given up : that the persons whom 
he described as principally <‘oncerned in resisting his 
orders sliould receive no favour, but bo declaredly cast 
off by him, and if possible, be seized and delivered to the 
officers of the British Oovcrament : and that the two iiills 
of Beetabuldee with tJie bazars, and an adequate portion 
of land adjoining should be coded to the British Gi>vern- 
inent, which should be at liberty to oro(*t on them su(^h 
military works as miglit bo deemed necessary.*' 

There was no other alternative for tlie Raja 
than to iiut up with these disgraceful terms as best 
as he could. The Goveriior-Oeneval writes ; 

‘^These eunditions liaving been accepted by tlie Raja, 
he returned to his palace on the 9th of January, both that 
imd the city being still garrisoned by our troops.'* 

Henceforth the Raja had no shadow or sem- 
blance of independence. His lot was a very pitiable 
one and it was abuse of authority and lan^age 
to charge him with treasonable designs or perfidious 
conduct. He had not the power to be guilty of these 
things, for not only were his resources crippled, 
but he was virtually a prisoner in the hands of 
the .British in his own capital. But since the 
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Oorernor-Geiieral wanted to depot^e him, there was 
no difficulty in ti’uniping: up false charges a^^ainst 
him. Lot us again quote the words of the Gover- 
nor-General wlioin Appa Sahob had looked upon 
“in the relation of a father to him.” The 
Marquess of Hastings wrote : 

‘‘My determination to remove him trom power was 
founded alike on tlie horror and disimst excited by his 
atrocious perfidy, on the comnetion of its being impossibh* 
ever to repose confidence on one so destitute of principle 
and on my conception of the importance , of holding up 
to India, as au example, the signal chaBtisement of so 
remaj’kahle an instance of political dopiavity.” 

vSuch were the sentiments of the Governor- 
General towards Appa Saheb. Although he ac- 
quiesced in the amngement which Mr. Jenkins had 
provisionally entered into with Appa Saheb, yet 
from the tenor of lus dispatches from the passages 
which have been already quoted above, it is 
evident that he would have been extremely glad at 
the deposition of Appa Salieb. Mr. Jenkins seeing 
which side the wind was blowing, did everything 
in lus power to please liis chief. He accused the 
Kaja of several charges the nature of which will 
he presently mentioned. 

The new terms which were imposed on the Raja, 
were very galling and humiliiiti^g, and the slender 
resources left to him were such as he could hardly 
maintain his dignity with as a reigning prince, so 
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that he was obliged to propose to the Resident tlio 
cession of his principality in lieu of a pension. 
The Governor-licncral writes : 

“It is proper to notice in this place a pi oposal made 
by Appa Saliib to Mr. .lenkins, for liansferring to the 
Biitish Government, on (*ei*tain conditions, the whole of 
the possessions of the State of NjiAport', luinsolf i*ctaininp: 
tlie name and fonn of sovereignty alone, and rec^eiving 
a stipulated shaic of the revenues. This inoject lie 
wished to substitute, instoacl of completing the arrange- 
ments detailed in the draft of the proposed definitive treaty 
wiiieh would have left in the liands of the Rajah, imdei* 
prescriliod limitations, the administration of the territories 
to the State of Xag])ore." 

But this arrangement did not suit the Govern-' 
ment of India ; because they knew that the reve- 
nues of the !Nagpnr state would not be sufficient 
to meet the charges which they had imposed on 
that prince in the shape of the subsidiary alliance 
and civil and military administration and then to 
pay the Raja a pension which would enable him 
to maintain his dignity and respectability. Accor- 
dingly, the Raja’s proposal Avas declined. The 
Govern oi*-General wTotc to the Secret Committee 
of the East India Company : — 

“Aftoi’ giving my most deliberate attention to the plan 
suggested by the Rajah, it seemed to me tliat your linan- 
(*ial interests would be better consulted by adhering to the 
arrangement originally contemplated. Excluding , from 
the calculation, on both sides of tlio question, that portion 
of our niilitdiy expenditure which, under any plan, would 
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be incurred for the defence of the country and the sup- 
port of tlie new order of things, I was of opinion tliat it 
would be more beneficial to us to obtain possession of a 
territory yielding a revenue of twenty lacs of rupees 
annually, unburthened by any othei* charge than that of 
tlie requisite (dvil establishments, Ilian to undertake the 
management of a country producing annually sixty lacs 
of nipees, encumbered with provisions for the Rajah, his 
family, and tlie principal officers of his Government, as 
well as with the debts of the Rajah. The large establish- 
ments, moreover, which it would be necessaiy for us to 
maintain, fiom tlie nature of a consideralde poriion of 
the territory, and its distance from the seat of our Govoni- 
ment, might be found much out of proportion to the 
pecuniary value of the possession.” 

It cannot be denied that the Raja consulted tlie 
interests of his subjects when he lu’oposed to the 
British Government to take his territory and give 
him a pension. But it would not have paid the 
British Government to have done so. The Gover- 
nor-General s own Avords, quoted above, conclusively 
j)rove tiiat the Raja wa.s called upon to make such 
payments to the British Government as his exche- 
quer did not and could not allow him to do. But 
the demands of the Government were to he met by 
tlie Raja anyhoAv. Had his proposal been acceded 
to, tlieii the door of the future aggrandisement (ui 
his territory by the Government Avould have been 
closed. His very inability to pay their exorbitant 
demands Avas serving as a pretext to the British 
^Government to hold him u]) as their faithless ally 
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and to practise all sorts of refined brutality on him 
at their sweet Avill and convenience and to deprive 
him of his rights and privileges to suit their own 
interests. 

The Raja’s proposal then was not given that 
careful consideration which its impoi’tance demanded. 
It was dismissed altogether by the (Governor- 
(kmeral. The promised treaty with the Raja was 
not concluded. Mr. Jenhins siiid that he had 
discovered treasonable designs on the part of the 
Raja, who w^as therefore to be punished with 
deposition and imprisonment To quote again from 
the Marqii(>ss of Hastings’ despatch ; — 

“Before, as 1 havoalimdy stated, the despatch which 
was to make knowm to Mr. Jenkins my sentiments and 
instnK'tions could lie prepared, a second revolution at 
NajuDore was on tJie cve of its iic<*Dmplishmont. To 
avert the dangei’ wdiicli it menac^ed to our interests, it 
be<*ame indispensable that Mr. .Jenkins should aliandon 
the <'Oui’se then contemplated, and should, without refe- 
rence to my authority, resoil to measures of vigour and 
se.venty, which the unanticipated crisis rendered impera- 
tive. 

“Mr. Jenkins’s suspicions of the renewed machi- 
nations of Appa Sahib against the British Gfoverament 
were first most stroiiriy excited by the resistance of tiie 
KiDadar.^ of Chouragarii and Mundela, notwithstanding 
imblic orders which th(*\' had re(*eive(l for the delivery of 
those foi-ti-esscs to the officers of our government and by 
Major Roughsedge’s reports of unfriendly conduct mani- 
fested by the Rajah’s subedar of Ruttonpore.... ; but here 
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M is only necessai^y to observe, that it seemed improbable 
the garrisons of either of the foimer places would have 
held out against the offer which had been made of paying 
theii’ arreai’s, imlewss their resistance luul l^een dictated 
by superior authority. In fact, tlie Killadar of Choum- 
gurh himself declared, that ho had secret orders contra- 
vening his publicj insti’uctions and the truth of the asser- 
tion was sappoi-tcd by information derived by Mi*. Jenkins 
fvou) other iiuarters. With regard to Miindela,Mr. Jenkins’s 
suspicions of tJie same process of intrigue being in 
existence w(u*e ('onfirmcd by liis intercepting a letter 
fi'om the Killadai’s agent to his mastei*, in whidi allusion 
was made to his se(*rel orders. 

“in addition to these <‘irciunstances, Mr, Jenkins 
received fi’cciuent reports of an intercourse by letters 
being kept up witli Kajee Jiao and Gimput Rao, and of 
sec'iet conferences of tlie liajali with Nagoo Pundit and 
Kam Chiindor Waugh, the mischievous purposes of wliich 
were to be inferred from the exclusion of Narayan Pundit, 
against Avliom the Rajah showed much disciontent. He 
c omplained of that minister’s having persuaded him to 
conic into the Residenc^y and it was evident he thought 
that liad he held out (‘ould at least have secured better 
terms. The mmours of his meditating an escape were 
very general and it was perfecty undei’stood that one of 
the disafiected chiefs had received a sum of money for 
the levy of troops.... On the whole. Mi*. Jenkins looked 
on the combination of circumstances as affording little 
short of positive proof of the guilt of Appa Sahib and his 
associates, and his only hesitation in removing the 
I^iali from the throne ai'ose from a just conception 
that such a measure must be irrevocable if once under- 
taken. He conscQuently hastened to apprize me of the state 
of affairs, requesting my early instructions. Mr. Jenkins, 
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however, at the same time very properly determined to 
secure the Rajah’s person, if before receiving my instnur 
tions lie sliouid judge the prolmbility of Appa Sahib’s 
escaping to require such a step. 

‘‘The restoration' of Appa Sahib to the throne seemed 
to mo to render his vsubsequent removal a measure of 
considerable awkwardness : and 1 feel it to be indisixMi- 
sable, that its adoption should be supported, not mei-ely 
by evidence sufficient for my own moral conviction c>f 
his renewed intrigues and designs against us, Imt, such as 
should satisfy the superior aiithoiities in England, as 
well as the public mind, that there was an absolute 
necessity for displacing him. In the event of such 
^.vidcnce l»eing obtained, or of Appa Sahib’s attempting 
to escape from Nagporo, wliicli might be looked on as 
a distinct proof of treaclicrous intention. I could have 
no hesitation in sanctioning his arrest and c'cnvcyancio 
to the nearest place of strength within your provinces ; 

but the circumstances detailed by Mr. Jenkins did 

■ not, in my judgment, amount to such f/roof as Avould 
justify so decisive a course of proceeding, ft was, however, 
sufficiently strong against Nagoo Ihindit and R^im Cli under 
Waugh, to warrant and require their removal from thc' 
territory of Nagporo, a step wliich I accordingly authorized. 
In ordeiing instmetions to this effei-t to be conveyed to 
Mr. Jcnldns, 1 also directed every pro{.'aution to bo takem 
to prevent the Rajah’s escape, without giving him aiai'iu 
for his personal freedom, and to secure the tranquil and 
peaceable administration of the country. Within a few 
days aftdr those instnictions had beiMi despatched, a 
further letter was received by Mr. Adam from iMr. 
Jenkins, which apprized me of the actual seizure' of Ihe 
Rajah and his confidential minister in consequence of the 
additional and incontestable proofs of their ti'eaehr'iy 
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wliicli hrod C'Oiiie to Mr. Jenkins’ knowledfce. This letter 
stated the Keaident’s conviction that the late Rajah of 
NaCToro, Bala Sahib, had been muivlered by order of 

Appa Sahib The circumstances which impressed 

IVIi*. Jenkins with llie belief of this atrocity ha\dng been 
committed, matenally indneed his resolution to aiTCst 

the Riijah Two cases eonseriuently reriuired his 

delibende (ronsideratioii. It seemed doubtl'u] in tlie event 
of Appa Sahib’s being condemned on what Mr. Jenkins 
liad already broiiglit Fonvard to prove his unworthincss, 
whether it would be proper to try him for the murder 
of his kinsman and sovereign, though that prince liad btieii 
under our special protection : and it was still more so 
whether, supposing the previous ciiT*nmstances to be 
deemed inconclusive, the other enquiry should be 
pi'osccuteci. Tri tlio first ease there was ICvSS difflcu%, as 
Appa Sahib would then (*ease. oven nominally, to \)e a 
sovereign. It appealed, however, tliat for our reputation, 
we could not go on stronger grounds in deposing liiin 
than those of such a murder. Tlie proofs for conviction 
were easily producible, should the ease bo tnod : but 
eonsidorable difficulty pi'eseuted itself with regard to the 
situation of the Rajah pending the enquiry. It was to be 
feared, that wore he at liberty ho would endeavour to 
escape, whether guQty or not. If innocent he would be 
disposed to think that the British Q-ovemment liad resolved to 
de^grade, if not to depose him, and he would hardly expe(*t 
a fair trial ; if guilty, there (ioiild be no doubt oF his 
flying. At any rate, therefore, it appeai'ed to Mr. Jenkins 
nec'essary to secure his person before his trial, /iliould 
.sncl^ an investigation be deemed expedient The trial of 
the Rajah’s instruments would have imposed the same 
necessity. 

“Under all circumsiaiices, and particularly with 

21 
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advertence to liis apprehension of escape, si'ounded on 
the knowledge of the Rajah and his advisers having 
become greatly alarmed at the enquiries already set on 
foot regarding his intrigues, wliicli it. was impossible 
altogetlier to keep secret, Mr. Jenkins detennined to 
take the decisive step of removing him from the palace 
and bringing liim to the Residency, where he was merely 
to be told that he was .suspei^ted of treiichery. and that 
his fate would depend on the ciders wliieh further 
discoveries on the point might produi^e from me. Every 
suitable pret'aution was taken by Mr. Jenkins to prevent 
(iommotion, and on the loth of March Appa Sahib was 
conveyed to the Residem^y. Nagoo Pundit and Ra-m 
Chunder were at the same time arrested.” 

The extract given above from the (Tovernor- 
GoneraPs dospatcli is a long one, but it was. 
necessary to do so, to show the charges against 
the Raja and the nature of the evidence by which 
those charges were to be substantiated. That the 
so-called intrigues of the Raja against the British 
Government did not deserve much credit is evident 
even from the (Jovernor-GeneraPs own showing. 
He wrote : — 

‘But the circuiuhtauces detailed by Mr. Jeiildns, ... 
did not, in my judgment, amount to such proof as would 
justify so decisive a ixairse of proceeding.” 

It is only necessary therefore to say that those 
charges could not be proved against the Raja. 

Mr. Jenkins knew as much and therefore he 
brought a fresh charge against that unfortunate 
sovereign. He charged him witti having murdered 
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his cousin. A good deal . has been said above to 
show the worthlessness of this charge. It was an 
after-thought on the part of Mr. Jenkins to accuse 
the Raja oi such a heinous crime in order to get 
the object so dear to his heart accomplished. Even 
assuming, for the sake of argument, tliat the Raja 
committed the murder, the Resident or for the 
mathn' of that the British Government had no 
authority to try or imnish him for that crime. 
At tlm time of the committal of that crime, the 
Nagpur State was in alliance with, and not depen- 
dent upon, the British Government. And as such 
the Resident liad no jurisdiction to try the Raja, 

It should also be remembered that the Raja 
was never given an opportunity to know the nature 
of the charges, and the evidence by which those 
could be substantiated. He was made a prisoner 
and vas going to be condemned unheard. Even 
the farce of a tiial was denied to the Bliosla Raja, 
wlium to make a prisoner in the Residency, it is 
not improbable that Mr. Jenkins had recourse to 
treachery. 

After the imprisonment of the Raja, evidence 
flowed in from all the quarters of the globe, as it 
were, to incriminate him. Intelligence was alleged 
to have been received, ‘'through Mr. Elphinstone, 
from Bajee Rao's camp, of a letter having reached 
the I’eishwah from Appa Sahib, written in his own 
hand, e:xplaining his circumstances and proposing 
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a combined movement.” Only credulous persons 
and dishonest diplomats could pin their faith on 
the truth of such intelligence. But every nimour, 
every story, however absurd, agaiust the Raja, was 
to be uigerly swjillowed as gospel-truth when it 
served the pui-pose of tlie Company’s servants to 
do .so. Appa Saheb, who had ‘ been reduced to a 
position of perfect impoteucy, was totally incapable 
of all those designs of which ho was suspected. 

As regards the allegation that the k'illadars of 
Chouragarh and Mundela ottered resistance to the 
British troops because tliey had been secretly 
dictated to do so by some higher autliority, there 
is hardly any evidence worthy of credit to prove 
it. It is said that the killadars on their trial 
justified their conduct as they had secret orders 
from the Raja to do .so. Tiie Raja was made a 
prisoner on the 15th March and the trial of this 
Killadar of Mundela took place about a month 
after that date. Knowing tliat the Raja was a 
prisoner in the hands of the British, and also 
that he was in disgrace and that it was the 
intention of the British Crovernment to depose him, 
no one having the least particle of common sense 
in him would doubt that the Killadar said what ho 
knew would not only lead to his acquital but would 
immensely please his victors. And he was not wrong 
in his surmises. 

As said before, Appa Saheb was not given any 
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opporhinity to say anything in his defence. He 
was not tried for the crimes with which he was 
charged. He was condemned unheard by one whom 
be had looked upon as standing ‘ m the relation of 
a father to him'’ and by another whom he “always 
called his brother.”* It \vas decided that he should 
he ke])t a state prisoner in the fort of Allahabad, 
and the infant grandson of the late Ragliujee Bhosla 
w\as to bo placed on the mustmi of Nagpur. This 
arrangement suited the convenience of the British 
(government, for during the long minority of the 
new Raja, the affairs of the Nagpur State were to 
be managed by the Resident. 

The treaty of subsidiary alliance then with the 
Nagpur State was extremely beneficial to the 
(lovernmont of India ; — it enabled them to be 
masters of nearly half of the territory of that 
principality and that too of a very fertile tract of 
it. Tfie (lovernoi'-rieneral Avrote:^ — 

“The province of (xarrali Mimdclali, of which Jubbul- 
poro is tlio principal towm, anci Soliagpore to the north of 
the Nerbudda, a> well as the adjacent districts of 
iioosingabad, Sconce, Cliupara, and Gnrrawarah, to the 
south of that i*ivei', formed the chief paat of tlie territory 
T)i‘0])osed to be ceded to tJio British Government, according 
to the. preliminary engagement coneludod by Mr. Jenkins 
with Ai)i-»a Sahib.” 

The gross revenue of the Nagpur State amoun- 
ted to about sixty lacs, but that of the proposed 
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cessions was not less than 2^^ lacs. Goyenior- 
General wi*ote : 

“You svill obsen'o that tho ct*c»«s rovoiiuo of tho 
cessions fixed by tho provisional enpraffoinont ainoiinb^ to 
nearly twenty-eiffht la(*/S of m})CiOS, while tho net revt'nue 
is calculated at about twenty-two and a half lacs 
annually. ” 

No w^onder that Appa Saheb was desirous of 
giving up the vsrhole of the Nagpur State to the 
British and content to live on a ])ension from 
them. 

The subsequent events in the life of Appa Saheb 
after he was sent as a prisoner to be confined h\ 
Allahabad fort need not deter us long. He was 
':ot destined to be an inmate of the Allahabad 
fort. He had experienced treachery and perfidy 
in the conduct of his allies in whom he had reposed 
implicit confidence. How bitterly in his after-life 
he repented the day <»r rather the midnight hour, 
when he concluded the treaty of subsidiary allianci^ 
with the Britisli Government, an alliance which 
brought nothing but misfortune to liini and ruin to 
the fertile principality of Nagpur ! 

Had Appa Sahib been acquainted with tiie 
English language, he would have no doubt credited 
Mr. Burke with prophetic vision into the future, 
so far at least as the behaviour of the British 
Government related to him. In the course of his 
s^)eech on the 1st December 1783, on the motion 
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for going into a committee on Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, Mr. Burko said 

“ Witli regard, tlicreforc, to the abuse of the external 
federal tnist, I .eucrage myself to you to make good these 
^hree positionvS : First, I say, that from Moimt Imaus . - . 
wliere it touches us in the latitude of twenty-nine, to 
Cape Comonn in the latitude of eight, that there is not 
a single T^noee, state, or potentate, great or small, in 
India \\nth whom they have come into eontaet, whom they 
have not sold. T say sold, though sometimes they have 
not been able to deliver according to their bargain. 
Secondly, I say tliat there is not a single treaty they 
have ever made which they have not broken. Thirdly, I 
say that there 'Ls not a singh prince or state who evet' 
2 ’)ut any trnst in the Corn^yany tvho is not utterly mined: 
and that none ai*e in any degree secure or flourishing 
but in the exac*t proportion to their settled distnist and 
irreconcilable enmity to this nation. 

“These assertions are universal : 1 say, in the full sense 
universal. They regard the external iuad political trust 
only, but 1 shall prodiuo other’s full>' equivalent in the 
internal. 

From his own experience of the treatment he 
had received at the hands of the British, he must 
have also formed the same opinion which was so 
eloquently given expression to by Burke long before 
he had attained his state of manhood. No wonder 
that he tried to escape from the bondage imposed 
upon him by the British. 

And escape he did. The manner in which he 
eluded tlu‘ vigilance of the escort which 


was 
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carrying him a prisoner to Allahabad reads more 
like a romance than a real incident The escape oi 
Appa Saheb, being pursued by the troops led by 
European officers, his finding an asylum in the 
Courts of some of the ruling princes of those 
days in India, his wandering as a fakeer, ouglit to 
serve as meet subjects for some talented poet, 
dramatist or novelist to exercise his pen. Kcgarding 
the escape of Appa Saheb, the Marquess uf 
Hastiings wrote 

“i deeply re^?i-ctted the escape of Appa Saliib on 
account of its tendency to keep nnsottled the minds of a 
portion of the inhabitants of the countiy : but from all the 
. information that I had obtained, 1 'vvas satisfied that his 
poi’sonal qualities and character were not caJ(^ulated to- 
render him dangerous, and the conteni}>t into w’-hich he 
had sunk bad stripped his name of the inlliiencje which 
often attends that of a prince in a similarly fall cm condi- 
tion. J foresay that even should ho, after emerging Iroin 
the fastnesses w^hei'e he remained comparativt'ly secure 
from our attack, continues to elude the (^fToiis for his 
recapture, he would soon be reduced to the situation of a 
powerless unregarded fugitive, totally deT)rived of means 
to iiijiuc our interests.” 

The Marquess of Hastings, nevertheless, had 
taken great pains to recapture him but totally 
failed in his attempts. Had there been at that time 
in India any powerful and independent native 
sovereign, Appa Saheb's fate would have enlisted 
his sympathy, and the Governor-General would 
not then have been able to \vrite regarding 
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him in the manner in which he did in the extract 
given above. 

Appa Saheb, a« said before, was brought a 
prisoner to the Eesidency on the ir>th March 1818. 
Mr. Jenkins, without giving him an oppoitunity 
to say what he had to say in his defence, or even 
waiting for further instnictions from the Govemor- 
iieneral, wrote on tlie 17th March ( e., two days 
after his making the Raja a prisoner ) a despatch 
which was received at three o'clock a.m., on the 
20th March, at Jubbulpore, in which he said : — 

“I have now, from iinmy proofs of intrigcues, foimd it 
nc(30ssary to seize the person of the Rajah, and 1 vShall 
send liirii inirnediateb^ by .luhbulpore to Lord Hastings. 
He will have fouj* (‘Oinpanies of the. Twenty-second and a 
sciuadron of cavaliy ; and I innst tronbJe you to relieve 
the squadron witli one of your regiment from Chupra or 
Dhooina. By the time His Higlmess reaches Bellary or 
Tx^hargong, I fancy liis destination w'ill be pointed out by 
Lord Hastings. As it is of (.‘.onseciiience to send the Rajah off 
v'-oon, 1 have no lime to write for otlier reliefs, hut ])robably 
.y«ui will know where to write to get your squadron 
lelieved.’’ 

The destination of the Raja, as said before, 
was the Allahabad fort. But he escaped from 
the camp of Rachooree, To quote from the 
Marquess of Hastings’ letter of the 17th October, 
1822:— 

“He ( uie Itaja y went off in the dress of a sepoy 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, accompanied 
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by six sepoys of the twenty-second re^rinaent who had 
been on guard over limi, and had been debauched to aid 

his flight The ex-Eajah Imd three horsemen with 

him. 

‘'A reward for the apprehension of Appa Sahib was 
immediately proclaimed by the Conunissioner ; . . . 

‘It appears that Appa Sahib reached Hurrey, a hill 
fort south of Chouragurh, on the niglit of the 14th : but 
that he speedily continued hivS course to Buthurguih, 
where there w'as a force of his adherents collected, 
obviously oh the contemplation of iiis escape, amounting 
to about a thousand well-armed men. At this i>ost, 
however, he made but a short lialt, pro(‘eeding to join the 
Gonds in the Maliadeo hills. Those clans of mountaineers, 
it would seem, had been prepared to expect him. The 
new Rajah of Nagporc had by this time been seated on 
the guddee : but although his elevation was generally 
hailed with satisfaction by the population of the coimtiy, 
a strong party was understood to be c‘onfedeiutod in the 
city for the (jause of Appa Sahib. Subsequent intelligence 
was received that the ex-Rajah, supported by the Gonds, 
had taken possession of the fort of Chouiagurh, not finding 
resistance offered by the handful of men who ganisoned 
it : also, that he had a vakeel at Boorliampore entertaining 
Arab soldiery, which could not have taken place but by 
the connivaiKiG of Sindia’s Governor of that (*ity. 

“Shortly after Sir John ^lalcolm reported, tliat one Sheo 
Persiiud, a man of family in tlio Nagporo State, but 
latterly serving with Bajec^ Rao, commimieatod to liim the 
disposition of Appa Sahib to surrender liiinself , if Sir John 
^ Malcolm w'ould pledge liis word for Appa Sahib’s security 
against iinprisomnent or indignity, and would obtain for 
him wherewithal to maintain himself decently in retirement. 
This was represented on the faith of a confidential servant 
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despatched by Appa Sfdiib to engage Sheo Persaud’s 
undertaking the negotiation. Sii* John Malcx)lm added, 
that he had referred the matter to Mr. Jenkins. Government 
immediately apprized Sii* Jolin Maleobn that it would 
plight the assui’an(‘-e solicited, would allow an intiome to 
support Appa Saliib decorously as a private individual of 
rank, and would promise liim all becoming attentions, if 
he would take uji his residence \rithin tlie Company’s 
provinces. As reference liad been made to Mr. Jenkins, 
that gentleman was informed of this determination on th(^ 
part of Government ; and he was instructed to intimate, 

that a lac- of rupees was the annual ailowanc-t^ 

whi(*h Government would lix for Api^a Sahib in the event 
of his submission. 

“These overtures wore clearly made by Ai:)pa Saliib 
with a view of ensuring an eventual resoiu*(*o, should lie- 
fail in the intrigues which he was at the same time 
a-ctively prosec'uting 

“In the meantime* the Resident at Nagpore had 
c.ommuni(*ated his having detected a coiTesi)Oi)dence 
maintained between Appa Sahib and his connexions 
by marriag’c rcjsiding in that (tty. Tliey were working 
indefatigably to enrol and organize l)odies of armed 
adherents in the interior, while they supplied Appa Saliib 
with money for the collection and payment of troops on 
tlie frontier 

“The macJiinations of Apiia Sahib were indeed carried 
to a wide extent. His designs to raise the pi*ovincx5 of 
Chutteesgurh into insurrection wore timely disc-overed and 
frustrated : similar detection attended his underhand 
endeavours to excite hostile disposition in Raja Keomt,. 
Sing, and other c^hieftains, against the British Government. 
His eorrespondenco with Sii’dars in the Bhopaul scivioe 
was at the same time discovered ; and Sir John Malcelm 
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J'eported that Ammt Kao Pandit was onlp]^)^\4 at Oojoin 
in various intrijnms for i^ppa Saliib 

“ Towanls the latter end of Octobei*. Lieutenant- 

Colonel Adams pTr>je(*.ted a eoinbined imiption* of 
different (‘oluinns into the Mahadeo hills, for the pm’pose 
of sunx)undinf? Appa 8ahib. and ho moved accordingly. 
Tlie situation of the f x-Kajah iKname more critical : 
therefore lie fled fioni the Jiills. escorted by a lx)dy of 

horse under Cheetoo l^indarry. to avail himself of 

repeated invitations from .leswant Kao fjar for Appa Sahib’s 
taking refuge in Assoorgimh. should ho )>c doubtful of 
maintaining his ground among the Oorids 

“ Sharjily pursued in his retreat from the 

Jdahadeo Mils, Appa Sahib was ovoilaken c*lose to Assocrgiuh, 
his esc'Oil; was routed, and he ^^^tll his followers must 
have been hikon. had not a paii oi’ tin' gai'rison sallied 
and saved the fugitive from their pui\siiers 

“Cheetoo got away to the jungles. wJieie ho was 
devoured by a tiger 

“A (‘urious circumstance now occui’red. Appa Saliib 
found means to open secretly from within the foit of 
Asseergurh a corrcspond(‘n(*e with Sir Joiin Malcolm, 
expressing his inclination to suiTOuder himself. As he 
met frank oneourageinent, yet did not act upon it, there 
is no way of accounting for his having thus negotiated, 
but by supposing him to imagine that, in fiase of 
tlie fort being taken, he might efficiaciously plead a purpose 
which he never i*oaIly harboured, the voluntarily putting 
Mmsolf into our hands. Tliat he had not the intention of 
throwing himself upon our generosity is manifest, fi’om 
^ his having picferred to make his escape to Boorhampore 
in the disguise of a fakcer. He was guided by a sepoy, 
the adoped son of one Hiurey Sing, who resided in 
Boorhami>ore undei* the piotc'cction of the Governor. The 
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latter’s conciuTpnce in Appa Sahib's re<!Gpfion in Boorhair.- 
pore Ciould not Ix' doubted. Concealment, however, could 
not be expof-'tod to last Iona: ; so tliat Appa Sahib was 
counselled to put himself beyond the reach of British 
preponderance, lie <«nst>qiiently pi-oceedod to Ixdion>, 
where he has been allowed to live in absolute privacy oii 
a very scanty allowance from Runjoet Sing. That piince 
in affoi-dinff shelter to Appa Sahib, has done it in a manner 
whi(J) shews a sincere attention not to dissatisfy the 
Biitish Government ” 


The Marquess of Kastiugs’ narrative regarding 
the whereabouts of the whilom Nagpur sovereign 
ends here. But Appa Saheb did not live long on 
the bounty of Runject Singh at Lahore. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson write.s : — 


“Upon the witlidmwal of his ( Ranjit Singh’s ) 
■countenance, Appa Sahib had recoiu'so to a pette 
Raja, the Raja of Mundi, beyond the first range of 
the Himalayas, and was .suffei'ed to remain there 
unmole.sted for several succeeding years. At a suhsequent 
date he returned to Hindustan, and Avas protected by the 
Raja of .lodlipur, Avho Avas alloAved to grant him an 
asylum, on condition of becoming responsible for his safe 
custody and peaceable conduct.” Umc. rH. v- 273). 

The same author Avrites again in another part 
of his history : — 


The ex-Rajah of Nagpore, Appa Sahib, liad teen 
tempM to quit his asAdum in tlio mountains about the 
time of the agitation which prevailed in India at the close 
K)f the Burmese war ; and after various adventures, twk 
sanctuary m the temple of Maha Jlandira. a celebiS 
.shnne m tlie territoiy of .lodhpur. The Raja w^at “ 
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required to secure tlic fugitive and deliver liim to tYny 
Biitisli Agent at Ajinci^ ; but he declined compliancxv 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon the pri- 
vilogas of the temple, and his fear that he should be for 
ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if he 
were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
liospihilitj’. The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further ; but Man Sing was held responsible foi* 
the (‘onduct of his guest, and expec-tod to restrain liim 
from any attempts to disturb tiio public tranquillity. 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Appa Sahib 
with individuals of no note, wlio engaged to accomplish 
liis restoration to sovereignty : but neithei* the persons 
nor the project were of a chaiacter to endanger the 
sec'unty or excite the alarm of the (xovemmerit of 



CHAPTER LVl 
Tho War with Holkar 

A decade before, the English had to conclude 
peace with Holkar on terms which were very 
favourable to that prince. Jashavant Rao Holkai’ 
died insane before the ^laiquess of Hastings landed 
in India and there were disorders and confusion 
in the principality after his death. The Governor- 
(icneral thought that it was a very favourable 
opportunity to humiliate tljo house of Holkar. 
The Rajput princes had been turned into feuda- 
tories. The Jat piinces in the Doab had been 
reduced to the status of British subjects. Sindhia 
bad been made, in the mannei* mentioned before, 
to accept the treaty dictated to him by the 
Marquess. So, not having any fear in the rear, 
the Governor-General prepared to attack the terri- 
tories of the house of Holkar. Some Afghan 
military adventurers and mercenaries were in the 
employ of that piince, foremost amongst whom was 
Ameer Khan, wliose name has been several timOvS 
mentioned before. He was undoubtedly in the 
pay of the English ( see p. 128, Voh ‘ HI. ), one 
of whose historians writes : — 

“Among the chiefs who recioved favour from the 
Engiisli was one Ameer Khan, Holkar’s chief 
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'iroiieml, to which office he had risen from the fjondition 
of a private horseman. This person had, inspito of pr^v 
vious treaties, a considerable portion of Holkar^s territoiy 
made over to him by Lord Minto, and a formal treaty 
sealed the bond of amity between this desperate robber 
and murderer and the Bast India Company. Although 
Lord Minto engaeed the alliance of this person, it was 
not until the Government of the Marquis of Hastinprs that 
the plunder was perpetrated upon Hoikar in his favour, 
and a treaty formed to socme it to him thiough no less 
a personage than Mr. Metcalfe. One passage of Ameer 
Khan’s liistory will illustrate the character of the man, 
and the mon^lity of English policjy in those days : for 
there was no pressing necessity to force the English into 
an alliance with him to the disadvantage of other (‘kiefs 
really worthy tlieir protection and amity. This Ameer 
Khan had been literally hired to muixler one Sevaee Sing 
by a potentate who was the rival of the latter. Tluj 
Ameer found in this commission an employment to his 

taste, and ac^mplislied it.” { Nolan’s History of 

the British Emjnref Vol. II, pp. 510 — 511 ). 

The above-named historian would not have 
expressed surprise at “the morality of Bnglish 
policy in those days,” bad he remembered that 
the Christian power in India had its origin in 
treachery and murder, for the Company s servants 
in the eighteenth century in India encouraged 
traitors like Meer Jaffer and murderers like 
Raghoba, without whose support, tliey would not 
have been able to establish their Empire. Tlie same 
writer says that 

“The intrigues between the English and Meer Khan 
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a^^ainst the Latcgiity of HollvaT’s doiuinion were not 
honourable to our nation. In connection with them, all 
persons about tlio coiut, all parties in that state, intrigued 
for and against the English, and for and against one 
another. Perjui‘>-, perfidy, abduction, assassination, 
murder, i)lunder, revolt and civil war i*ent and stained 
realms wliic^ii liad OAvned the sovereignty of the once far- 
I’enowned Ifolkar.” ( [hid, p, 521 ). 

ft WHS under such adverse circumstauces that 
^the Holkar’s army, without any capable leadei*, was 
attacked by the British, and the battle of Mahid- 
pur was fought on the 20th December, 1817, in 
which Holkar's ai'iny Avas routed. 

1'he gallantry and military tactics of the 
British generals would not have succeeded in gaining 
the battle of Mahidpur had they not been helped 
by a traitor in the camp of Holkar. Tn his Auto- 
biography, Liitufullah asserts that the battle was 
won only through the treachery of the Nawab Abdul 
Ghufoor Khan. He Avrites: — 

‘*Thcre w’^ould have been a host of about ten thousand 
armed men to destix)y the foreigners, had they lost the 
battle, but all tliesc hopes wci’e frustrated by ncAvs of 
a contrary nature, which appeared to them incredible at 
first, considering the strength of Holkar. Tittle did they 
loiow that NaAvab Abdul Ghafoor Khan played the part 
of a ti-aitor to his master, and deserted the field of battle 
Arith the force under his command, just at the moment 
Avhen the English Avere on the point of losing the 
•battle, tlirough the loyal and gallant exertions of Eoshan 
Begt the Captain-General of Holkai'’s artillery. The 
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stain of tliis diagmce clung too fiimly to tlic name of 
Abdul Ghafooi* as long as lie lived, to be effacjed by his 
\ great liberality towards the poor and others ; and his 
son Ghazi Mohamed KHkn is not unreproached by the 
natives of India for his late father’s misbehaviour, though 
he enjoyvS tlie district of Jaoi’a, assigned to the fe,mily, 
through the favour of tlie British authorities in India.” 
(Pp. 103-104;. 

The treaty of Mundisoor, negotiated by Sir 
John Malcolm, reduced Holkar to the position of 
a feudatory, and he henceforth never appears in 
the pages of Indian history as a menace or an 
object of terror to the British. 

Malcolm was rewarded for his diplomacy by 
being appointed to manage the affairs of the 
territories which were wrested from Holkar. 



(CHAPTER LVIl 

The End of Tlie Third Maratha War 

ITie hill fortresses of Central India were almost 
impre^^nable before the invention of modern des- 
tructive weapons of war. Regarding these hill 
foiiresses, Lieutenant Lake wrote in his “Journals 
of the Sieges of the Madras Army” (p. 90) : — 

“Nothing is noeessary, but a determined Grarrison to 
render sTieli positions perfectly impregnable. Fortunately 
for us, tliis latter requisite was wanting, ” 

Regarding the fortress of Rajdeir, the same 
author writes (Jbid, p. 92): — 

“The Engineei*, in reporting to the Commanding OfBlcer 
the result of his reconnaissance, declared his opinion, 
that, from the g]*eat natural strength of this rock, a 
Gamson of 200 determined inen, supplied with the 
requisite provisions, &c., might bid defiance to the 
largest, and best appointed army ; and that its fall must 
therefore depend on some fortunate occurrence, which 
might intimidate tlie Garrison into a sun’onde]’.” 

Regarding the snri’ender of tins strong fortress, 
the same authoj* writes (p. 97) . 

“The immediate c;ause of the surrender of the fortress, 
was a tpian*el which took place in the Garrison, originate 
ing in the Brahmin KiUedar’s refusal to pay to the 
families of thi‘eo men who had been Idlled, the arrears 
of pay clue to them. In revenge for tliis, the Garrison 
set hre to his house, and the manner in which the 
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flames spread, aiarmod tlieiu so uuieh, tliat they were 
induced to capitulate.” 

Again, regarding ^he capture ot the fortress of 
Trimbuck, the same author writes (p. 107) 

“It is difficult to accoimt for the want of resolution 
displayed, in the defence of this impi'egnablo foi-tress. 
The reasons for it must l)e sought, in the ofFect produced 
on tlie minds of the Gairison. hy our rapid advances to 
the foot of the scarp, and by seeing their escape preven- 
ted by the works on the soutli side. The absence of 
their Prince, at this time a fugitive sun'oimdcd by 
British Ainiies, and the extreme improbability of his ever 
returning to his own dominions, must also have pioducod 
an unfavourable effect on the spirit of the Garrison and 
prevented them from attempting a more protracjted resis- 
tance. Seventeen other forts fell on the surrender of 
Trimbuck, and the whole of tliis countiy, perhaps the 
strongest in the ivorld, came into our liands in a few 
•weeks, almost mtliout a stniggle. 

“In contemplating such piisillanimoas (*ondiit*t, oven 
on the part of our enemies, it is difficjult to impress a 
feeling somewhat resembling disappointment. The idea 
unavoidably arises, that nature intended these liills for 
other men, and other deeds. She seems to have marked 
them out as a theatre, on which the battles of freedom 
and independence might be successfully fought ; for 
amongst them the undisciplined and half-armed Native 
would be on a par with the most skilful and experieiKred 
veteran: and even in the stones Avliich (;over them, 
nature has furnished abundant amis for Iheir defence. 
If these ideas, and the stern character of the scenery, 
which gave rise to them, seem little consonant with the 
habits and ^dispositions of the Natives, it should be re- 
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inemberecl, that even in India the asserters of liberty 
have been found ; and that it was from these very hills, 
that Sevajee first endeavoured tp break the iron bonds, 
in which his coimtrymen were held by Aiirangzebe. Jt 
was amongst these hills, that his enterprises were planned, 
and from them, that his ‘‘ living cloud of wai’ was 
poui’cd forth.” It was iicre, that he laid the foundation 
of that Power, whicli in after times i‘etaliated, upon the 
fallen Emperor of Delhi, the injury, whicli the intolerant 
spiiit of tliat Prince’s am-estors had inflicted on the 
Hindu world ; and here, the last Maluutta sovereign 
might have made an effectual stmggle for independence, 
bnt the s))int was wanting, with which the gieat founder 
of the tribe had armed his people for conquest. Thirty 
fortresses, eadi of wliifli, with a Sevajee as a master, 
would liavo defied tlie wdiole Anglo-Indian army, fell 
unresistingly in a few weeks : and this vast JIaliratta 
Empire, whicli had overshadowed the East, and before 
wliidi the star of the Mogul had become pale, was dcs- 
lined to fmnisli in its turn, another groat example of 
1 he vicissitudes of fortune ; and of the instability of tlie 
mightiest thrones, the foundations of whicli are not laid 
in the atfcctions of the people.” 

After the siirrendei’ of one of the hill forts, 
namely, that of Talneir, want of liumanity was 
exhibited by the British officers, when every man 
in the Fort was put to the sword. Regarding this 
barbarity, Lake writes in his Journals (p. 57) : — 

“ f)n tlie justice of the sentence passed on the 
killedar and liis Arab commander, and on our right 
to inflict it, were i qualified to pass an opinion, I should 
feel little disposed to do so ; but I may bo permitted to 
deplore, in common wuth all friends of hitmanity, that 
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some Amba^isador more polished tlian a HHtish' 
Grenadier, and one ar-eiuainted with the language and 
customs of the Arabs, liad not preceded the storming 
part5^ to explain to them the terms on wliic.h they were 
•to l>e admitted to quarter, ” 

The keepera of those foitresses were not often 
true to their salt and surrendered them, because, 
in most cases, they must have been bribed to 
betray their charge, 

Aseergarh, one of the strong hill-foitrcsses 
of Central India, held out till the 7th April iiSib, 
when, by its surrender, the last Mafatha Avar came 
to an end. Unfortunately, it Avas garrisoned 
mostly by Arab morcenaries avIio lost nothing 
by its surrender. Its strength Avas such that 
tile be.siegers made hardly any impression on tlie 
besieged, as is eA'ident from the fact tiiat of the latter 
only forty-three were killed and ninety-five 
Avounded, for the rock and tlie upper foit toAvered 
so high above the batteries of the English that 
only shells reached them Avith any effect. 

Raja Appa Saheb of Nagpore aa'us reported to 
have found shelter in the fort of Aseergur. So 
on its surrender it aahs thought he would be found 
there. But to the great disappointment of tlie 
, English, he was not there. 

It was the occidental diplomacy of Sir John 
Malcohn which made the campaign in Central 
India terminate so favourably to tlie Company. 



CHAPTER LVni 

Marquess Hastings and the Nawab of Oude 

The Nawab Vazir of Oude was the only 
Indian potentate wlio was not shorn of his terri- 
tories by the present Governor-General of India, 
[f anytliing, he was made much of by the Marquess 
of Hastings, for he was raised to the dignity of a 
king, and a district which had been wrested from 
the Nepalese, was added to his kingdom. But the 
Governor-General did not do these things out of 
love for that Muhammadan prince. Scheming, intri- 
guing and plotting as that Marquess was, what- 
ever he did, was from motives of political ex- 
pediency and with an eye to his own benefit or 
some pecuniary advantage resulting to the Company 
whose servant he was. 

At the time when the Marquess of Hastings 
was sent out as Governor-General of India, Ghazi- 
ud-deen Hyder was the Nawab Vazir of Oude. 
His life was made a burden to him by the 
Christian Resident, named Major Bailie, attached 
to his court, who was practising all sorts of 
refined brutality on him. That the position of the 
Nawab Vazir was not an enviable one, is evident 
from what the Governor-General himself has 
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recorded in his private journal, under date, October 
13, 1814 (Panini Office Reprint, p. 97) : — 

, “Nawab Vizeer had leckoned on being emancipated 
from the imperious domination of Major Baillie imder 
■which his Excellency groaned everj’^ hour but that I had 
riveted him in his position. Major Baillie dicteted to him 
in the merest trifles, broke in upon liim at Ids palace 
without notice, whensoever lie (Major Baillie) had any- 
think to proscribe, fixed his tMajor Baillie's) creatures 
upon his Excellency with large salaries, to be spies upon 
aU his actions; and above all, lowered his Excellency in 
the eyes of his family and his subjects by the magistciial 
tone which he constantly assumed.’’ 

HoAvever the Nawab Vazir, in the siinjilicity of 
his heart, placed unbounded confidence in the 
so-called good intentions of the East India 
Company. So ivheu the Marquess of Hastings 
visited Lucknow, he was treated right royally 
and the Vazir even Avent to the length of calling 
him his father. The Nawab Vazir was made to 
pay or rather to advance a loan of one crore of 
rupees and in exchange for this he Avas given 
a territory which did not pay one-sixth of the 
interest which an investment in tlic Company’s 
funds would have yielded him. 

But then tlie father promoted his son to the 
dignity of a king. Here again, he did not do it 
from any disinterested motive or excessive love of 
his son. The Nawab Vazir did not benefit in 
any way from the title of king conferred on him. 
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Major Archer in his work named Tours in Upper 
India (London, 1833), writes:— 

“In 1810, Ghazeo Hyder, the then Vizier, desired 
the di^mity of king:, which being ae-(inieseed in by tiie'^ 
British Government, though upon the express stipulation 
that the assumption should not be the means of altering 
tlie existing relations, he was crowned King in October 
of that year.*’''^ (Vol. I, p, 2). 

Incidentally, it might also be mentioned here 
how determined the Marquess of Hastings was to 
degrade the position of the Emperor of Delhi. A 
dozen years had hardly elapsed since the Govern- 
ment of India of that day had considered it neces- 
sary to intrigue with this descendant of the house 
of Babur to gain his object, and now that that 
object had been gained, it was thought proper 
by this Governor-General to treat the Delhi 
sovereign witli scant courtesy, if not with positive 
rudenes. He writes in his journal, under date of 
January 22, 1815 (Panini Office reprint, p. 170): — 

“Mr. ]\Ietcaife arrived from Delhi. The king had been 
carrying on a weaiisoine negotiation with him to obtain 
that I should visit him. IVlr. Metcalfe always returned the 
same answer, —namely, that I had expressed myself 
very desirous of paying my personal attentions to his 
Majesty ; but had told him (Mr. Mct<.*alfe) that I was 
restrained from doing so by the knowledge that his 


* Major Archer was pi’esent at the coronation, and 
has diseribed it as an occasion on which “the loid of 
misrule was in his full potency.” 
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Majesty expected iny acxiuicscicacc in a coi'einoiiial wliicli 
was to imply his Majesty’s being: the liege lord of tlie 
British possessions. This dependent teunre, Mr. Metealfe 

assured him, could never be acknowledged by liim 

It is dangerous to uphold for the Mussalmaiis a rally- 
ing point, sanctioned by our own at‘knowledgmont that 
a just title to supremacy exists in the king of Delhi. . . . 
The house of Timour had been put so much out of sight 
tliat all habit of advei*ting to it was failing fast in India ; 
and notliing has kept up the floating notion of a duty- 
owed to the imperial family but our gratuitous and per- 
severing exibition of tlieir preteusions—an exhibition 
attended Avith much semlo obeisance in the etiquettes 
imposed ux)on us by the (ieromonial of the eouH.” 

Regarding this shabby treatment of the Delhi 
Emperer, Major Archer, iu his work already quoted 
above, wrote : — 

‘‘That he likes us (the English) tlie least, there is no 
doubt, for from our gripe liis Kingdom can never l>e 
wrested, to return again into his own keeping ; . . . His 
authority they (the British) have long since rofusi3d, 
but it was stealthy duplicity% honouring him as long as 
it was found convenient ; and, when no longer requiring 
the aid of the King’s name, tliat "'tower of strength^ they 
summed up their acknowledgments within the compass 
of a pension. Those avIio defend the Comimy say, that 
the King would have been Avoi’se used by any of the 
victorious Native powers ; thus making the scale of evil 
the mh of conduct. They acted from motives of piu'e 
geneix)sity, perhaps ; but merchants are but too rigorous 
appraisers of profit and loss. On this chapter of accounts,, 
them arithmetiiic is seldom in error. Let it be stated 
also, that the King has been shorn of his beams of roy- 
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alty, liis revenues liave beeu seized and converted to the 
use of strangers, his authority everywhere abiegatod but 
in his own immedijite family ; in short, he hhs lost ail 
the rights, powere, and privileges, everytliing but the 
name of a King, and King, too, of Hindustan, for the 
munificent exchange of twelve la(S annually ! How 
pleasant it would be to the ralei's of tlie land, to see the 
heir of the (ireat Tiniour defending liimself in forma pau- 
peris in the petty (iourt for the rc(!Ovory of small debts 





CHAPTER LIX 


Political Aspect of the Marquess of Hastings' 
Administration 

Of the trinity of the Governors-tTenerid who 
extended the dominions of the British in India, 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
it must be admitted that the means adopted by the 
Marquess of Hastings appeared in the ey^s of the 
Indian people less objectionable than those of 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. He appealed partly to arms 
and not solely to fraud in depriving Indian princes of 
their territories. And everything being considered 
just and proper in love and warfare, he has not 
been so severely handled, and his conduct censured 
by histoilans, as were Wellesley and Dalhousie. 
Perhaps the war with the Gurkhas was not of his 
own seeking, it might have been forced upon him. 

But it cannot be denied that he provoked the 
Maratha princes to war, which, taking all the facts 
and circumstances into consideration, must be 
pronounced to have been an aggressive measure 
on the part of the Governor-General. He was. 
prompted to undertake the war for his own perso-^ 
nal gain and distinctions as well as for making 
th0 British Government of India., the head of 
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•what lie was pleased to call the “Indiau Coufo- 
deracy.” The following record in his Private 
Jo 7 fTnal should be adduced iu support of the 
above statement : 

‘'Fobmary 1st, 1814. 

J .« C 

“Our deflc-ienoy in point of nuinbeis might bo l>alaneed 
by the good will acquired from neighbouring powei-s 
through our jiiatico and moderation, whence wo might 
look to security against attack. I find nothing of the sort. 
We are engaged in captious bickerings with all around 
us. On iny taldng the reins of govcimmcnt into my hand 
seven different quarrels likely to demand tlie decision 
of arms wci'e transferred to me. Of these Macheny, 
Rew^ali, Sawant-Wari’cc, and Kiunool have required 
military operations. The results have been favorable : 
but except in the c^ase of Rewah, where it was necessary 
to punish the Sainglinr chiefs, who had waylaid and 
massacred a party of our sepoys, not one of these enter- 
priscvs presents on object which (putting the justice out 
of the question) was worth the effort. ' A much 

more important (‘onsideration is that these paltiy triumphs 
leave an inveterate spirit of animosity tow^ards us in the 
breast of those whom we have overbome. 

“A rational jealousy of our power is not likely to 
excite half the intrigues against us Avliieli must naturally 
be produced by the wanton provocations which we liave 
been giving on trivial subjects to all tlie states around us. 

“With a degree of con(*ert thus indistimdly fashioned, 
those states must be ready to start up into combination 
whenever they may see us occupied with an enemy 
capable of employmg our forces for any time. It may 
not be long before such an enemy may exhibit himself. 
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The terms of amity on wiiich we at* pi-esent stand witli 
Rimjeet Sing are no guai’antoe against those projects 
which his known dislike of us, and liis confidence in his 
own strength, have probably made him revolve in secn-et, 
Having reduced all the other eominimities of tlic Siklis 
Jieneath his sway, mid having subjected all tlie othe]‘ 
territories in his vicinity, he possesses a forcie wliich 
the turbulence of his disposition will impel him to use; 
and tliere is no field for its exertion but the part of the 
British Dominions bordering on the Sutlej. Should the 
King of Ava, who conceives his armies to bo invsistible, 
at the same moment invade Chittagong, the opposing 
those attacks at the two extremities of our empire must 
ungavnish out prodigiously extended flanks. Then, there 
would be an opening for all the vengeance of the petty 
states 1o which I have alluded, as well as for the 
rapacity of the Pindarics. Such a juncture might Ije 
the signal of general effort against us without any ap- 
parently adequate cause of war. We have not simply to 
look to the irritation of those whom wo have actually 
scourged with nettles. Each sovereign must, have brought 
the case home to liimself, and must have secretly sym- 
pathized with the durbars which ho saw insulted and 
humihatod. The Nawab Vizeer imagined himself to liave 
purchased exemption from these petty but galling vexa- 
tions by the cession of a large part of his dominions— 
a cession made under the assurance of his being peri'ectly 
independent in what l emained. We have been authori- 
tatively interfering witli all Ibe minor concerns of his 
domestic rule, till we have driven him to a desperation 
which he proclaimed in open durbar. The Rajah of 
Hem-, nominally our friend, has evinced repeatedly hift 
hostile suspicion of us. The Nizam does not disguiwse 
liis absolute hatred of us, lliough he is in sliackles 
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“whcnco he cannot ‘extricate himself. The l^ajah of 
Mysore and the British Resident a)‘e engrafted in a contest 
of mutnal (Timination. 8cindiali is in the utmost difficulty 
to find means for Itecping his aimy together, and nothing 
(‘onld be to him a temptation equal to the ocjcasion of 
plundering our opulent provinces. 

Ameer Khan, who wields Holkars forces, is professedly 
inimic^ to us. 

lioUvar's dominions being exhausted, his army must 
ravage some other coimti'y, otherwise it will dissolve 
and lie is now negotiating with the Pindarries for a joint 
attack on Nagpore. This object, on a former occasion, 
was held so eventually injurious to us that l^ord Minto 
raised an army to march (though under no obligation of 
a treaty) to i)rotect: thoKajah, and baffled the undertaJiing. 
1 have not money (the Company having no credit in 
t'alc'utta) to oiiuip an army even if 1 saw the policy, as 
Loi'd Minto did, of defending Nagpore. Yet 1 am aware 
of the povssibility that apprehension miglit make the 
l-Jaiah suggest to those who are threatening him, a nioj’e, 
attractive objec^t for their views by offering to join in 
an extensive combination for the invavsion of our 
possessions. 

Jn shoi-t, 1 see around me tlie elements of a war more 
general than any whicli we liavc hitlierto encountered 
in India. 

This formidable mischief has arisen from our not 
liaving defined to ourselves or made intelligible to the 
native priiKies, the quality of the relations which w^e have 
established witli them. 

In our treaties with them we recognise them as inde- 
pendent sovereigns. Then we send a resident to their 
(X)urts. Instead of acting in the charaxtfer of am]>assador, 
he assumes the functions of a dictatm* ; interferes in all 
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their private concerns ; countenances refractory subjects 
against them ; and makes the most ostentatious exhibition 
of this exercise of authorit5^ To secure to himself the 
support of our government, he urges some interest which, 
under the color thrown upon it by him. is strenuously 
taken up by our Council ; and the Government indentifies 
itself with the Resident not only on the single point but 
on the whole tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we 
violate the feelings of the native princes so much as in 
the decisons wliich we claim the privilege of pronouncing 
with regard to the succession to the musnud. We 
constantly oppose our construction of Mahomedan law to 
the right which the Moslem princes claim from usage to 
choose among their sons the individual to bo declarf-d 
the heir-apparent. It is supposed that by upholding the 
right of piimogeniture we establish an interest with the 
eldest son which will be benoticial to us when ho comes 
to the tlirone. I believe nothing can be more delusive. 
He will profess infinite gratitude as long as our support 
is useful to him ; but, once seated, his subsequent attach- 
ment will always be regulated by the convenience of the 
day. He, too, will in his turn have to feel our inter- 
ference in the succession as well as in minor instances. 
With regard to the latter it might bo argued that some 
interest of the Company is always really involved. The 
simple existence of such an interest is not the tnie 
QLuestion. Wliat should be considered, is whether tlie 
matter be of a proximity or magnitude to make tlie 
prosecution of it desirable at the expense of the disgust 
and estrangement which you sow by tlie procedure. 

If a willing obedience to the infliiencje of our Govern- 
ment be deemed an essential point, all subordinate 
<joncerns ought to be indifferent.” (Panini Office Reprint, 
pp. 24 et seq*) 
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Febniaiy 6th, 1814. 

)(4 ♦ ♦ :C sj5 

Our object ou^rht to be, to render the British 
lloverninent paramount in effect, if not declaredly so. 
We should hold the other states as vassals, in substance, 
thousrti not in name ; not precisely as they stood in the 
Mogul Government but possessed of perfect internal 
sovereignty and only bound to repay the guarantee and 
protection of their possessions by the British Goveimment 
with the pledge of two great feudal duties. 

First, they should support it with all their forces in any 
call. Second, they should submit their mutual differences to 
the head of the confederacy (our Government) without attack- 
ing eacli othei’’s temtories, a few subordinate stipulations on 
our part, with immunities secured in return to the other 
side (especially with regard to succession), would reader 
the arrangement ample vrithout complication or undue 
latitude. AVere this made palatable to a few states, as' 
perhaps it easily might, the abrogation of treaties with 
the powers who refuse to submit to the arrangement 
would soon work upon their apprehensions in a way 
that would bring them at last within the pale of the 
'Compact. The completion of such a system, which 
must include the extinction of any pretension to pre- 
eminence in the court of Delhi, demands time and 
favourable coincidences. AATiile on the other hand the 
niiflSlculties bequeathed to me are imminent, and might 
break upon me at any instant. A new Government always 
produces some suspension in Animosities. I have 
endeavoumi to improve the juncture by courteous arid 
xjonciliatoiy language to the native powera; and 1 do 
hope 1 may remove considerable soreness. As for the 
rest, fortune and opportunities must determine; but it 
is always well to asceiiain to one self what one would 

23 
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precisely desire had one the means of commanding the 
issue. ” {Ihkh p. •■^0) 

His declaration to undertake the war for tiie 
extermination of the Pindaries was merely a blind 
to conceal his real object, which was nothing else 
but that of destroying the power of the Marathas. 
In the words of a British historian of India, Mr. 
John Malcolm Ludlow, — who writes : — 

‘Thus ended the second (or third) Mahrato war,— the 
last great struggle carried on by the English against tlie 
Mahrattas as a nation. One by one all the Maliratta 
princes liacl been checked or subdued by force of arms. 
Yet it is difficult to repress the feeling, that the wai*, 
commenced as against each particular chief by some 
agression on his part, w^as rendered inevitable by the 
proceedings of the English. To assemble 100,000 men 
for the extirpation of 30,000 ill-anned freebooters, the 
operations having to be carried on in the heart of the 
Mahratta country, must have seemed, to each Mahratta 
prince, a direct threat against him. That there was no 
previous coalition on their part against us is clearly 
proved by the desultory nature of their proceedings, 
even when in the presence of a common danger they 
might try to combine.” (Vol. 11, pp.32— 33). 

The war resulted in the Governor-General 
becoming richer to the tune of several thousands 
of pounds than when he had landed on the shores 
of India. In acknowledgment of the glorious 
issue of the Maratha war, the East India Com- 
pany voted the Marquess of Hastings £ 60,000, for 
the purchase of an .estate to be settled in such 
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manner as might perpetuate the memory of his 
gi'eat services. 

I’he tenitoiies added to the Company’s Govern- 
ment extended over 50,000 square miles. The 
whole of the Peishwa’s dominions, excepting that 
portion of the country which was set apart for 
the Rajah of Satara, came under the sway of the 
Eiitish. The Sindhia, Holkar and Nagpore piinces 
were mulcted of their rich and fertile provinces, 
and all these territories came £o be designated 
under the euphonious title of “Central Provinces and 
Centi’al India.” 

Even tlie Rajput princes, as price for the 
protection they had solicited at the hands of rthe 
British., were made to contribute both in cash and 
in land, and thus came into existence the province 
of Ajmere. 

Loid Hastings never cared for ameliorating the 
condition of the natives of India whom he was 
sent out to govern. His guiding principles seem 
to have been to enrich himself and his employers 
and indirectly his country at the expense of the 
people of India. It was during his administi’ation 
that the industries of India were mostly ruined by 
unjust taxes and exactions. Mr. Ludlow writes 

“Some very unscrupulous measures, to say the least, 
in customs’ legislation belong, however, jdso to this 
period. In the first place, the manufactures of India were, 
it may bo said, deliberately ruined by a general lower- 
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iug or total abolition of import dntio?^ on articles tiio 
produce or manufacture of Great Britain, without an^" 
reciprocal advantaicres beinR ;xiven to Indian produce or 
manufactures when broui?ht home/^ (Britifik India, Part 
n, pp. (43-44). 

He sanctioned tlie Byotwari System in Madras, 
which has done more than anytliiug else to abase’ 
the population of that presidency. Regarding tlu^ 
introduction of the Ryotwari System, Mr. Ludlow 
writes : — 

“The system of finance with which Sir Thomas 
Munro’s name is inseparably connected, has worked more 
deeply tlian all other r‘auses put together, to ‘abase’ the 
whole population which was made subject to it, to 
render the natives ‘more abject and less able to govern 
themselves,’ for, like Lord Wellesley’s plan of protection 
and Subsidiary Alliances, it had this one fault ; that it 
ingnored human nature. Very fascinating, indeed, was 
the thought of taking accunnt, year by year, of the 
cultivator’s circumstances, asking no more of him but 
precisely wliat he could afford at the particular time. 
True ; but it presupposes only these few little things : 
Ist. That the Government shall have at its disposal an 
unlimited number of angelic officials, perfectly familiar 
with the languages and customs of the country : 2nd. 
That such, angelic officials shall possess illimitable leisure ; 
and should be capable of unerring punctuality in their 
movements ; 3rd. That to such angelic officials, of un- 
limited leisure and unerring punctuality, the whole 
revenue functions of the Government shall be confined.” 
(Ibid, pp. 37-38). 

It may be urged in defence of Lord Hastings 
that he himself had no hand in the matter, for ho 
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had merely to carry out the orders of his employers, 
the Directors of the East India Company. How 
greedy they were of earthly riches, and in what 
light they looked upon their Indian possessions, 
will 1)6 evident from the following extracts from 
Financial Letters to Bengal, 0th September, 1813, 
and 23rd September, 1817. In the latter the Court 
observes, 

“Wo must explicitly a))prise yon, that it is to India 
only, that we look foi* the supplies necessary to enable 
us to /lefray the home territorial charp^es, by the pimchiaJ 
repayment to the cxunmercial branch of all sums 
advanced by that branch for territorial puiT)oses in 
“England and again, we cannot (jontemplate without 
alarm the possibility of the case assmned by you, how- 
ever ]i?/pothetieally, that eventually, it would be your 
duty to show, that how^ever valuable India w^ould still 
remain to England, even in a peamiaiy point of view, 
as tlie course of Jiicjutive commeixic and as paying a 
vast tribute in the returns of private fortunes : yet she 
demanded in ictuin some aid from England to enable 
her revenues to bear tlie expenses ne(*essary to pre- 
soiwe her.*’ 

With reference to the above, Pi’of. H. H. Wilson 
writes : — 

“Divested of all circumlocution, tliis is an assumption 
that the people of this country (England) should be 
taxed for tlie sake of supporting Indian commerce, and 
of enabling private individuals in India to acquire 
fortunes, an assumption which we are confident this 
<X)tmti*y would utterly reject (The Histanj of Briihh 
Jmlia, Mill and Wilson, VoL 8, p. 
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It was to enrich England that India’s interests 
were to be sacrificed. To quote the same historiaii 
again 

“The Customs had somewliat declined, but this aix)so 
fmm a measure adopted shortly after the I’enewal of the 
charter by which, in eonsequenc^e of ordei*s from hoim\ 
the duties were geneially lowei*ed. and a variety of 
articles, the produce or manufacture of Great Britain, 
wholly exempted from any charge upon their b(‘ing im- 
ported into India. As similar immunities wei-e lu^t 
granted to the manufactures or produ(‘ts of India in the 
ports of tiie United Kingdom, this was a piece of ?«elfish 
legislation in which the interests of the dominant country 
were alone consulted, and thowse of the subordinate d»'- 
pendency deliberately injured, the latter being not only 
deprived of a legitimate source of revenue, but being 
further exposed to an unequal competition under whicli 
native industiy was already ra])idly declining. Sc-me 
compensation was made to the countr>' by the augmenta- 
tion of its commerce.’* 

Then, in a footnote, he adds 

“It might be argued, that India bonoliled by tJu^ 
reduced price of the commodities imported from Groat 
Britain, in pi’opoi'tion to the arnoimt of the duty remitted. 
But this was disadvantageous in another respect, as it 
rendered the articles of domestic production still less able 
to fiompete with foreign articles in the market, and 
further discoiu’aged native industry. The competition 
was unfair, India was young in the process of manufac- 
ture, and was never liliely to improve, if her manufac- 
tures were to be crushed in their infancy. Could time 
hare l>een allowed tor tlie acquisition of exporienyo and 
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the introduction of machinery, her cotton fabrics and her 
metals would probably have been saleable in her own 
markets for a less cost than those of Europe. A native 
sovereif?!! would undoubtedly have given" India a chance 
by the imposition of protective duties.’^ {Ibid, p.397). 

Had Lord Hastings been possessed of any con- 
science, he would have strongly protested against 
all these unjust measures ; and if his protests w^ere 
of no avail, he should have resigned the office of 
Governor-General of India, rather than be an in- 
stilment in destroying the prosperity of the 
millions of India’s inhabitants. 

While, no doubt, he was guilty of mucli un- 
necessary bloodshed, and the miseries he inflicted 
on many Indian princes, nobles, and chiefs, he 
should be given the credit of a foresighted states- 
man in that he gave the warning that the frontiers 
of the British Empire in India should not bo 
pushed to the river Indus and the countries 
around and beyond it. The conquest of Sind 
could have been very easily accomplished by him 
tind that, too, without in any way enhancing the 
reputation of the British for bad faith, (as the 
subsequent conquest of that country by Sir Charles 
Napier undoubtedly did), had he been inclined to 
to do so. When during his adminstration, the little 
principality of Cutch was drawn into an alliance 
with the British Government of India, which there- 
> fore commenced to interfere in the affairs oi that 
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State, the Ameers of Sind were naturally alarmed' 
by having the Englisli as their neighbours. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson quotes from manuscript records 
the views of Lord Hastings regarding the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the British Empire of India 
to the banks of the Indus. 

“Few things,'’ the Govorninent of Bengal remarked,, 
“would be more impolitic tlian a war with Sindli, as its 
successful prosecution would not only be improlitable, but 
an evil. The countiy was not worth i>ossessing, and its 
occui>ation Avould involve us in all the intrigues and 
war’s, and incalculable eml)arassnients of the countries 
beyond the Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable 
hereafter ; but it was wise to defer their occurrence as 
long as possible.” (/frirf, p. 816). 

How devoutly one could have Avished that 
these views had prevailed in the councils of his 
successors, like Bentinck, Auckland, Ellenborough 
and Dalhousie. That would have saved India 
millions of money and thousands of lives, besides 
which all those provinces Avould have enjoyed 
independent existence and consequently the happi- 
ness which independence alone confers.’^ 

* It was ^letcalfe who induced Lord Hastings not 
to go to vrar with the Sindhians, Kaye in his “Selec- 
tions from tiie Papers of Ijord Metcalfe” (pages 
146—148) has given extracts from Metcalfe’s Minute on 
tliis subject. Kaye says ‘These last extracts are made 
from the draft of a paper, drawn up in 1819 or 1820,< 
for Lord Hastings, when Metcalfe was Political Secretarj". 
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A party of Scindians, on their way through Cutch 
Bomhay, had been attacked by a body of our people 
pursuit of plunderers ; in revenge for which the Scindians 
devastated a village in Cutch. This affair wellnigh occa- 
sioned a war between the English and Scindian powers ; 
but the amicable counsels fostered by Metcalfe, 
which prevailed at Calcutta, averted hostilities for a time. 
He lived, however, to see and deplore the nipture whicJi 
subsequenlty convcited Scindo into a British principality.’’ 


B-S 





CHAPTER LX 

Recall of the Marquess of Hastings 

The Marquess of Hastings was recalled from 
the (jroveruor-Oeneralship of India, because he was 
not an honest man. Writes Torrens in his Empire 
in As<ia^ How tre eame byil, A book of eonffriSiions 
(pp. 290 — 291, Panini Office ]{eprint) : — 

“To meet the iniililar:^' expenditure which four succes- 
sive campaigns had entailed, the Oovernor-Genenii was 
obliged to mise inonoj' on any tei'ins tliat might Ik' de- 
manded from an insolvent treasiuy. He l>orro'wed 
largely from the Vizier of Oude ; and when other 
securities were not fortlicoming, he sold him the provinces 
reft from the Gooikhas,-— the foolish Sadat Ali 
forgetting that he wJio gave foi- a valuable considera- 
tion could take a^^ay ^^^thout one. Pruvintes and their 
inhabitants wore treated as chattel^ by this (‘hivalrous 
statesman of the supeiflne court of the liegem y, who 
being a man of sentiment and honour, and not as other 
men, might do, in short, anything he Tile^isod. It pleased 
him to sanction a iieai* relative becoming a pxitner in 
the 'financial house of W. Palmer and Co, at Hydeml>ad, 
whose usurious dealingvS with the Nizam were of a 
natiue to call fcutli tlio denunciation of the Coiu*t of 
Director's, as being utterly regardless of the limits of 
decorum. The newiy made Marquis defended Palmer 
and Co. as injured and insulted individuals and challen- 
ged the investigation of accounts whx(ii liad been humed 
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Upon Ti^yure-proof principles. The friends of the Viceroy 
relied upon his character as a man notoriously indifferent 
as to money to show that he bould not liave h^en in 
any way to blame in the shameful business at Hyde.ral>ad. 
Had he not squandered his patrimony, nobody knew how, 
and then offered to govern India for the benefit of his 
creditors V Could anything be more gallant or unsordid V 
And was he not now ‘‘most noble The Nizam, it is 
true, was simply fleeced by a firm of whom tlie Viceroy's 
relation was one. But no one could believe tliat the 
Maniuis knew anything of the transactions ; and the 
tenderness of liis domestic affections forlxide him to 
think evil of his kinsfolk. So tlie Nizvam was robbed ,* 
and Lord Hastings (amo home : and,~tliat was all. Ijord 
Amherst, who sm'ceedeci to the Government in 182H, 
was not a fine gentleman of the George IV. vschool, but 
was only an honest man ; and one of liis first acts, 
therefore, was to lend tlie Nizam money to liquidate 
his debts to Palmei’ and Co, whicli he did upon condi- 
tion that the Court of llyderalxid should liavc no mon? 
dealings with the fijm, soon afterwards (‘ompellcd 
thereby to suspend tlioir (xmunorcial enterprises. The 
conqueror of the Gurkhas and tlic Marhattas reappeared 
in London Ksocicty as badly off as ever ; and after hav- 
ing seized and occupied for a season the throne of 
Tamerlane, he was glad to take the Governorship of 
3Ialta as a sinecure pension for his closiug days.” 



( HAI’TER LXI 

The Administration of Lord Amherst 
(182:]-kS28) 

The Marquess of Hastings, without waiting for 
the anival of his successor from England, left 
India for good. The senior member of tlie Supre- 
me Council was appointed to officiate as Goveraor- 
General till tlio arrival of the permanent incum- 
bent of that post. Mr. Adams, who happened to 
be senior member was brought up in the atmos- 
phere of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, and the 
free expression of opinion by the public press 
was distasteful to him. He did not like to leave 
it free and untrammeled, but being clothed in 
brief authority exliibited his power by forcibly 
shipping off one Mr. J. S. Buckingham to Europe, 
whose offence w'as that he had published in the 
('nlcntta Journal, of which he w'as the editor, some 
remarks on a Scotch clergyman which the acting 
Governor-General did not like. 

Happily, Mr. Adams’ tenure of office was only 
for seven months ; for on the first August 1823, 
Lord Amherst landed in Calcutta and was install- 
ed as Governor-General. 

The choice of the authorities in England did 
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not at first fall on Lord Amlierst as successor to 
the Marquess of Hastings. They offered it to Mr. 
George Canning, on whose refusal at first and then 
on his inability to come out to India, Lord 
Ahmerst was appointed to that office. 

Lord Amherst derived his title from his uncle, 
who gained the baton of field-marshal, and, for the 
high reputation he acquired as Coraraander-iu-chief 
of the army in America from 1758 to 1764, was 
rewarded with a peei’age. So the Govemoi-Gene- 
ral could not boast of being tlie sou of a peer, or 
of blue blood coursing in his veins. 

Lord Amherst had been a few months only in 
India, when he declared war against Burma. 



CHAPTER IXIl 


The First Burmese War 

To understand the causes and cireuinsiancr's* 
wliicii led to the first Burmese War, it is neces- 
sary to fiio back to the period wlien Lord Minto 
Avas the Governor-deneral of India. During his 
tenure of office, persons living witliin the terri- 
tory of the East India Company invaded the king- 
dom of Buima and returned with their spoils to 
tlie Company's tei*ritory. The chief of these 
raiders Avas one Kingberring. His antecedents 
are thus described by Lord 3Iinto and his 
colleagues in a despatch to the Coui’t of Directors 
of the East India Company, dated 23rd January, 
1S12:- 

“In the eai'Jy of the past yo^ir a native of Arra- 
("in, named Kinsrberi'ing, A^d^ose ancestoi’ as Avell as him- 
self posst^ssed lands to a <‘onsiclerable extent in that 
provinf'C, near the fronti''r of Chittagong, and Avho in 
eonseuuence of his having incairred the displeasure, and 
l)een exposed to the I’esentment of the King of Ava, took 
refuge with a number of his followei*s in the distinct of 
Cluttagong, a)>out fouKecn yeai-s ago meditated the 
design of emlxidying fliose folJowers. as well as the 
other Mugs, A^’^ho many years since omigTated fit)m 
Arrant), and invading latter *]>rovinr*e. This project 
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he ac;tiially carried into execution in the montli of May 
1811 , having either l>y persuasion, or by intimidation, in- 
diKsed a large body of the Mugs, settled in ’Chittagong, to 
join his standard.” 

Under Jhe circumstances it was natural jfor the 
jiuthorities of Burma to believe that the invasion 
of the province was instigated and supported 
by the British Government. The latter did not 
offer any compensation to the Burmese Govern- 
ment for the injuries suffered by its subjects ; but 
sent an envoy “to undeceive the Buimese Coui’t, 
with regard to” the British Goveimnent’s “supposed 
liarticipatiou in the proceedings of Kingberring.” 

IjOid Minto liad also another object in view in 
sending the envoy to Bunna. 

"Independently, howevei'. of the iinpoitance of tills 
object, founded on the solicitude of Gov'ernment to avoid 
being placed in a state of Avar with the Kingdom of Ava, it 
appeared to be essential also Avith i-cference to tlio safety 
ot the Bi'itish subjects and Biitish property at Rangoon.” 

The depressed state of the Company's finances 
did not allow Lord Minto to follow in the foot- 
steps of Lord Wellesley and go to war Avith the 
neighbouring states. But he tiled to acliieve his 
object by diplomacy and sending to different 
powers ambassadors, whose profession was to lie 
as well as to espy out the strength of the Courts to 
which they were accredited. 

Captain Canning was selected for th^ situation 
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of an Envoy to the Court of Ava. He had been 
twice before to Burma, first in 1803 as British 
Agent at Rangoon, and a second time in 1809, to 
explain tlie nature of the blockade imposed upon 
the trade with the Isles of Prance. He .was there- 
fore peculiarly qualified for the duty of Envoy 
and was appointed as such on a salary of 1500 
Rupees a month. He proceeded to Rangoon in 
the latter end of September 1811, in the ship 
Amboyna, under an escort consisting of 112 
Sepoys, and taking with him presents of the value 
of 10,000 Rupees for the King of Burma. 

The authorities in Burma entertained the belief 
that a large force of Mugs under Kingben-iug 
could not iiave been collected in a British province, 
nor the invasion have taken place, without the 
knowledge and participation of the British Govern- 
ment This belief was very strong in the minds 
of the Burmese authorities and owing to that 
convinction, a few Briti.sh ships were .seized and 
detained at Rangoon. At the same time a 
Burmese envoy was also despatched to Calcutta 
for making representation on the subject of the 
transactions in Arracan. 

The British ships were subsequently released. 
Captain Canning ascribed their liberation to the 
effect of the personal interests of the Viceroy of 
Rangoon, “who, deeply engaged in commercial 
speculations, was averse to the adoption of 
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mctusures tending to disturb the relations of 
amity between the two states/' 

i^egotiations were also carried on between the 
representatives of the Kaja of Arracan and the 
Magistrate qf Chittagong. Tiio Burmese aiitliori- 
(leinaiided the surrender of Kingbening and 
other iiisuigcnt .Mug refugees, together with the 
Surgeon of Chittagong, named Dr. M. ‘Rae, 
against whom the chargti was preferred by the 
Rajah of Arracan of having ])atronized Kingberring. 
From the nuiniie]* in which tlie Burmese autho- 
rities persisted in accusing the British of insti- 
gating the invasion of Arracan, it does not seem 
.improbable that they might have done so. 

Wlial must have strengthened their belief was 
the manner in whicli the emigrants from Arracan 
were treated in Chittagong, It is on record that 
in the years 1797 and 1798, between thirty and 
foi’ty thousand persons emigrated from Arracan 
into the Chittagong District. An officei’, Captain 
Cox, was employed to superintend their location, 
and the situation in whicli they were located was 
subsequently known as Cox's Bazar. The natives of 
Arracan were encouraged to emigrate into the 
('ompany's territory of Chittagong by lands being 
assigned to them sufficient for their maintenance. 
JI. IL Wilson (Vol. IX, p. 11) writes that "‘the 
(iovernmont of Bengal had resolved to admit the 
emigrants to the advantages of permanent coloni- 
04 
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station, and assigned them unoccupied lands in the 
southern portion of the district” These fugitives 
nsed to disturb the peace of the Burmese 
Kingdom. 

Lord Minto and his councillors also admitted 
the just grounds of complaint of the Burmese 
against the British Government In their des- 
patch to the Court of Directors, dated 1st August, 
1812, they wrote: — 

“The State of Ava had sustaineil a deep injuiy at the 
hands of men who were under onr authority and 
p)X)tection, and derived their means of committing it 
from our torritorj-. The BniTnese Government had, 
therefore, some plausible mson for charging us with a 
participation in that injury. Under this impression, its 
offlcei's <»nceived tliey had a right to demand the 
snirender of the immediate perpetrators of the outrage."’ 

The demand of the Burmese authorities for 
the sunender of Kingberring and other Mug 
insurgent chiefs was not an unjustifiable one — 
indeed it was founded on precedents. For .some 
twenty years previously, that i.s in 1793, when .some 
insurgent Burmese chiefs of note fled into the 
(’ompany’s territory of Chittagong, they were 
delivered to the Bunne.se authorities and were 
dealt with according to the laws of their country. 

But the British Government was not willing to 
do that reparation to the Burmese which the laws 
of nations declare just and equitable to the aggrieved 
party. Captain Canning was playing the Ipart of a 
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spy. He was taking note of the' military strength 
of the Bimnese Government He proposed to bis 
(Government to enter into something like subsidiary 
alliance with Burma and thus to reduce it to the 
position of a feudatory state of India. In their 
despatch to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, dated 4th March, 1812, Lord Minto 
and his colleagues wrote : — 

'‘Oiptain Canninft“ also relates, that antoc*>edentJy to 
Iho ariival of the intelliprencc of the successes of the 
Burmese arms against, the insurgents, the Viceroy, in a 
private conversation with the envoy’s interpreter, had 
remarked of what gre^it utility a battalion of Sepoys 
would be in suppressing the insurrection ; intimating, at 
the same time, that such a foi’t^e, if funiished by us, 
would of (‘ourse bo paid for by the Burmese Government. 

Captain Canning, conceiving it not improbable 
that some sucli proirosal might be made by the Court of 
Ava, and desired to ]*eceive a communication of om* senti- 
ments on the subject, stated that without fuither specific 
orders from us lie sliould of course decline acceding to 
such a proposid ; but obsciwing at the same time, that 
should it enter into the views of (iovernmeni to obtain a 
prrpondemiing inllvencf in the Burmese dominions, the 
present was certainly the most favorable ^rwment, as the 
urahicss of the Government ami genefral diseontent of the 
people would put the whole e&untry at the disposal of a 
very small British fm^ce^ 

The words which have been italicised in the 
above extract leave little room to doubt that King- 
bevring and other insurgents bad been instigated by 
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[the British Government to invade the Biinneso domi- 
nion with some ulterior objc'ot in view. 

Bat Captain Cannin.i]: had so well noted tlfe 
military stronj^th of Burma, that iio even advised 
the British Government to ^o to >var vrith th(j 
state. In tlieir despatch to the Court oi Directors, 
dated 1st August, l?^12. Lord Miiito and his 
colleagues write : - 

‘‘The ohseivatioiis stated hy Ca’^tain (’anniirj: ' 
regaiximg the advaTita.ires with whi{ii the British Guvi'i'a- 
meni would entoi* upon a «‘ontost with the power of Ava, 
woj’e unqiiestionahly wi*U tuuaded. Tlu^ voasis coul 
provin(*os of that (‘omitry aie certainly exposed to our 
attack without tlie means of defence . and only , part 
of our territory accessihic to the Buriucst* forces miirht 
with ease ho eftoctualJy pi‘Ott‘(‘ted. t)f our eomplete and 
speedy siK-eess in the war, theiefore, litth* douht could he 
entertained.” 

But at tliat time it was not convenimit for tim 
British Government to launch on a war. 

“We observed, that tlie expediency or inexpedien-"y of 
engaging’ in a (;ontost witli the state of Ava did not 
altogetlier det)end upon the advantages willi whitii it 
might be undertaken, and the pi*ospect of success ; I hat 
great inconvenience and einharrassinent would at 1cm id it 
with reference to otlior interests and oxig(MUM(is of the 
publi(‘, seTwh'O. ; and we sliould consider tlie f‘xlensiou 
of our dominion to Iho Kxstwai’d and Southward to be 
more burthensome tlian beiiofitial ; and that those consi- 
derations outweighed on the whole, at least at that time, 
the object whi(ih we allowed to bo desiralle, of chetdv- 
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inft- {inwancA aiicl piwimR^ioii of tliat weak and 
oontcmpljMe state.” 

It is clear then why the Biitish Government 
\vas so unwilling to make amends to the Burmese 
foi‘ the losses and injuries the latter had suffered at 
the hands of Kingberring and other domiciled fugi- 
tives of the Company's territory. The British Govern- 
ment were making preparations for a war with the 
Bnniieso, whom they wci*o bent upon irritating and 
provoking to war. 

What a successful K])y Captain Canning proved 
to be is evident from ^iinto's dis])atch, dated 21st 
October, IS] 2, where Captain (’annirig is credited 
with 

“jb'ouii'iiii;’ dial inliinale knowledge of the internal 
ooirJition of the doiniriion of Ava, tlr^ character of its 
gov>.M*iiment, and the state of its yiower and resource^’, 
Avliich future events may rendei‘ essentially important to 
tue ielert'sts of the public sorvi(*e.” 

^ According lu the diplomatic language of Lord 
Minto and his councillors, Captain Canning's 
mission to Burma vvas a successful, one. In their 
despatch of 21st October, 1812, they wrote : — 

"We ol>sejwcd, tirat we considered Captain Canning 
not only to have accomplished the objects of his mission 
in the utmost degree practicable under the disadvantages 
and difficulties arising from the ignorance and arrogance 
of the harbai’Oiis Government to wliich he had been 
accrodite l, by establishing at the Courts of Unimeerapooxa 
and Remgoon the belief which, independently of his 
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missiou, they could not easily have been iuducN?d to 
admit, that the British Government had no coneezii in 
the invasion of Kingberrinjx, and by obtaining in (conse- 
quence the recall of the Burmese troops from the frontier 
of Chittagong: but to have rendered his mission subser- 
vient to purposes of a more general and comprehensive 
nature, by inspiring the Burmese authorities with justei 
notions of the (iiaracter, principles, and power of the 
British Government, by exacting the respect whicth wii,^ 
due to it, by supplying to those authorities motives of 
conduct calculated to restrain the ebullitions of their 
accustomed msolence and haughtiness, and to render 
practiciable, a continuance of the intercourses of amity 
lotween the two states/’ 

The unvarnished truth is just tlie reverse of the 
above, which is the language of diplomacy. Captain 
Canning did not inspire the Burmese '‘with j aster 
notions of the character, principles, and i)ower of 
the British Government,'^ for had it been so, tlr^ 
war would never have ensued. 

Year after year, whenever the season was 
propitious, Kingberring used to collect his adher- 
ents, the fugitive Mugs, and invade Arracan. The 
British Government made inofuse promises to tiie 
Burmese authorities for his apprehension ; but all 
these seem to have been for mere show, for uo 
systematic efforts were ever made to capture him — 
no efforts like those whicli were considered 
necessaiy to seize the leaders of the Piiidaries and 
to crush their hordes. Uninterrupted or very 
probably secretly encouraged by the British, 
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Kingbeniag and his followers committed depreda- 
tions in the domiuiou of Bumia, and, when defeated, 
returned to, and found asylum in, the Company’s 
territory. Their pursuit by the Burmese troops 
in the British district was strictly forbidden. This 
state of affairs continued f(>r years. Kingberriug, 
however, died at the commencement of the year 
1 ^ 15 . 

The news of the death of this insurgent chief 
was communicated by the British (jovermnent to 
the Burmese authorities. In the despatch from the 
Governor-General in Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, dated 20th December, 1817, it is stated 

“ As the death of Kingberrinfc was an oecuiTcneo of 
considerable interest to the Burmese rxovernment, the 
Vice-President in Coumnl was of opinion tluit a coinniu- 
nuation of the iatelligenc^c to the (jovernor of Arracan 
from tlie British Government would not fail to be 
regarded as an acceptable act of friendship, as well as a 
proof of the sincerity of the disposition which the British 
Government had uniformly professed to discount 
the prooeedmgs of the insurgents." ^ 

The death of Kingberring was expected to 
produce tranquility iu Chittagong and Arracan. 
But this was not to be. The mantle of Kiugberriiig 
had fallen on other fugitive chiefs. 8o again the 
Burmese authorities made a demand for the 
surrender of the Mug insurgents. But a compli- 
ance with the demand was declined, 
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"on tho ^?roaods of its b(*inj; ir.i*arisis{t^iit with Hie 
principles of the British Government to deliver up a race 
of people who had soimht protection in its toiTitory, and 
had resided in it upwanls of tliirty years.”" 

•]tis not improbable that the Burmese autho- 
rities, being insulted and slighted by tlie British, 
and their dominion being invaded by men ^Yhc)m 
tliey suspected of being instigated by rlie British, 
were inspired with feelings of hostility against the 
latter. They could not have gone to wav with a 
strong Power like the British singledmnded. 
Perhaps the Burmese Government souglit an 
alliance with the native powers of India in order 
to expel tho English from India. In the despatch 
from the Oovernur-fleneral in Council to the 
Directors of the East India (’nmpany, dated iMtb 
June, 1813, it is stated : 

“The inubalalily of some extravaiiunt, scheimj bt^ing in 
the (‘ontcniplation of the Burmese Government was in 
some measure supported by the narrative of a mcrehaiit 
of Chittagong, who liad lately returned to that station 
*frora Aiwan. . . , . . The sum of the infoi’ination eolleeted 

from the merchant was, tliat a plan had been 

formed by the Burmese Government for uniting the 
principal States of India in a Confoderac^y against the 
British Government, with a view to expel the British 
force fi'om India . . , . . 

“Visionaiy and absurd as are the schemes ascribed to 


♦Papers relating to East India Affaii’s : Discussions 

with the Burmese Government, p. 116, pamgra]>h 23. 
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tlie Kinc of Ava, we -were not disposed to cli.sc.redil the 
report of their beinp: actnaliy entertained by the 
i^^norant, aiTOj^aiit and liarbarous government of that 
<*onntry/’ 

It was suspected that emissaries of the King of 
Ava were intriguing with the Marathas. In the 
despatch froni the (iovernor-General in Council to 
tlie Court of Directors, dated 17th March, 1820, it 
is stated : — 

“The Governor of 3[erghege, a Burmari cliief of great 
eminenee, liad ])een yjerinittecl to visit the upper provinc^es 
for professed pui'poses connected witli I’oligion. Tlicre is 
reason 1o surmise tliat his real object was to ascertain 
the r«;al strength and detennination of the Marathas. in 
t'onsc(i nonce of previous overtures from ihom: a.nd it is 
probable that he had adopted delusive notions of both.” 

cannot blame the Burmese for the steir 
they took. Indeed they were compelled to adopt 
it in self-i)reservation. The Jlnglish had beei> 
scheming for the conquest of Burma and their 
attitude to that State was anything but friendly. 
But the 3Iaratlias had been crushed and there vjas 
no other native power in India whose alliance 
could have been of anj’^ avail to the Burmese. 

They turned their attention to Assam, w^here 
discord and dissentions were at that time the 
normal state of afiairs. They imitated the English 
in their dealings with that State. They took 
advantage of the unsettled condition of Assam and 
annexed it to the Burmese Empire. This was 
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considered a griev^anco by the English. In a 
despatch from the Governor-Oeueral iu Council to 
the Court of Directors, dated 31st July, 1823, it is 
stated : — 

"Your Iionoiable Court will be apprised by our re?fular 
reports, that the Government of Ava has taken advantage 
of the dissensions prevailing in the Assamese territory, 
to obtain military occupation of the country, and to set 
aside its native priiu^es: thus the Burmese nation lias 
come in (onbu t ^vith our tf'i'ritoi'ios, at another and most 
inconvenient point, and V>y the possession of Assam they 
have aciQuired the (ommand of the upper part of thi' 
Burrampooter.” 

Again in anotlun* despatch, dated the 12th 
September, 1823, it is stated;— 

‘‘Mr. Scott’s letter, . , . . . contains some remarks on the 
subject of the occupation of Assam by the Bunnese. 
which will, doubtless, attract the attention of Your 
Honomble Court. 

“He observes, tliat the Burmese having obtainKl 
(iompletc possession of Assam, and a person of that 
nation /"MengeeMaha Silwal liaviiig been appointed to the 
Bupi’eme autiiority, the country may now be (‘cnsidered 
as a province of the Bunnah Empire : and aithougli it 
appealed from Lieutenant Davidson's last letter tliat he 
was satisfied in regard to the ami(;able disposition of 
their commander, and tliat ho did not consider any 
immediate reinfoicement of his detaclunent neciessaiT, 
yet the substitution of a warlike, and, coinpamtively 
jspeaking, powerful government, in the place of the feeble 
administration that formerly ruled Assam, in a situation 
so commanding, and with such extensive means of 
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would no doubt render it necessaiy iiiai some 
ponnaiiont meusiues should be adopted for the futiire 
secunty of the Riingpore frontier, and of the (country on 
the lower parts of the Bilrrampootor, Mci^na and Gang;es. 

“From the aeeouut of the equipment of the Biimieso 
forces furnished by Lieutenant Davidson, he (conceived it 
obvious, tliat if inclined at any time to asseit their claim ^ 
to the Dacca mwim o. or to phmder that ridi country, it 
will in future be impossible for the British power, either 
offec^tuiilly to oppose them, or to overtake them on their 
retreat, without some other description of force than 
tioojis unwilling, or unaecustomed to act both as boatmen 
and soldiers.” 

[n the above will be noticed the anxiety of the 
English to go to war with the Buniiese. That 
they even intrigued with the Assamese to expel 
the Burmese is evident from the following para- 
grapi) from tlie despatch from which extracts have 
already been made above 

‘A\e informecf ^Ir. Scott tliat we had lung been 
sensible of the evil resulting from tlic conquest of Assam 
by the Burmese, and ahouhi rieu\ with much satisfactiov , 
aufj successful ciffempt on the pari of its oppressid 
inhahitanis to cupel that people; but in the present state 
of our relations u ith Ava, no eomitenam^e could be given 
by us, directly or indirectly, to (he efforts of (he Assamese 
to re(,*over their iiidepeudenee.” 

Of course» tlie above is couched in diplomatic 
language. If divested of the cloud of words, it 
means that they were doing everything in their 
power to provoke the Burmese to hostilities. 
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The BuriDGse were Hiuldhists hy religion and so 
xver(3 not divided into caster as the Hindoos of India. 
They weie one compact homoo‘(Mieous nation, and 
edueation was prevalent in Hurrna to a degrees 
which V. JR' nnknoxvn in Plnvaian (^^rnti'ies at that 
time. It is o\id('nt find th(' PoM-nn'-e were now 
f)eiit upon extending’ tlunr Umpire. 11. !L Wilson, 
in Nf/rjrffirr of Uh' »l7/r (pj). 1-2), 

writes : 

“The viji'oroiN (ie>]K»ti<)n ol tii»' ^in.-orinu^'in. and tiie 

etjnihlent eonrane nj- er»)Vvi?f>(i rvery (‘iiter}in>e 

witli siK'eess. and for idoxt* half a r^aitery i1h' Bnnnan 
arm-' xven^ invariahiy s'i^'P)j’iou->, w Ivtlaa* wielded i’orattaek 
or defen''e. Shortl>' after tlh'ir in^O'rret-iion agaijtsl Pegu, 
the Btivmans heeame 1hf‘ nia.-t*-r> el that King:dom. Tla\v 
next wrested vahiahle distriet^ ol Tcuiv<eiiin coitst 

iVoni Siam. Tlioy rep, ailed with groat giillantry, a t'or- 
midaltie inva>ion froni China, and f.y hual annexation 
of .\rakan. Manipur, and Assam, to the enpare, tiiey 
•3stahlished tliernseives throngiiout ifio vvliole of lia^ 
narrow, imt ext(‘iisive traet oi llie (Mauitr.x . wlih’h 
separato's the Wtvlei'ji inovinee^ of (.'hina along the 
EasP.nTt ]M>mKla3'io.'N (»f*llindnstan. Along tlio gjx'ater part 
of lids tei’i'itory lliey threatened the open plains of 
HrilUh India, ami they only axvaiied a platisihh* ]>retext 
to assail the I’arrier, xvliich in tJieir estiinaliuii, as 
presumptnon.-Jy as idly, opitosod tiie turtiier iirosemition 
of their timimphs.*’ 

So the British were alarmed when the Burmese 
annexed Assam, for, to quote the abovo-tnentioned 
author again : — 

“Tlte vieitiny of a powerful iuid rnwhitions ncighlioiir 
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wu'^, tlici'cforo, subslitiileil foi* a feeblo and distractf'd 
Htati' ; cUkI this proximity was the more a subjecit of 
7*easoTU)b](‘ apprehension, as from tlie country being 
interseetod l)y uinnoi'ous rivers, and from the Biifuias 
jK'ing CMtually !‘r('r‘«'^'i'e<l to combat by watcT as by land, 
it was at any time in tlieir power to invade and plimdei' 
the Bj'ilisli ])i*ovin(*es. without its being possible to oiler 
clibctive opposition, oi* to iii1er(*opt their retreat, under 
the exisline: const it ution of our defensive force.’' 
(Ihiii, p. It).) 

The British wer'‘ nol to be so easily non])lnssed 
by th(' Biinnese. They intrigued Avith the prince 
of Kaeliar, Avliom they intended to take under their 
protection. By this arrangement 

“they were enabled t(' occupy tiio principal passes into 
the low lands of Sylhet. and thus efibetively oppose the 
advance of the Burinas from the district of i\tanipur, 
whicli they liad some short time previously reduced to 
lln'ir anllioi’jty.” (UmL p. 19). 

The treaty was concluded betwe(*n Mr. David 
Scott, Agent to the OoA’ernor-ffeneral, on the part 
of the Honourable East India CompaiiAs and Kajah 
(iovind Chiin(l(?r Xai'yn of Kachar on the btii of 
March, 1824. By this treaty the Raja signed away 
l)is independence. 

But this move on the part of tlie EngliBli 

precipitated hostilities with Burma. Tlio British 

intended to execute the treaty to make Kachar 
as their base of operations against the Burmese 

in Assam. The whole of Assam was^ as it 

weie, Avitluu the sphere of influence oi tlie 
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Biiraese. At that stage when the Burmese '‘pre- 
pared to invade Kachar,’' the intention on the pa^t 
of the British of executing a treaty with that 
principality naturally oftended them. H. H. Wilsop,, 
writes 

“Notwithstanding Ihe imiination of tliose dolerniintV 
tions to the Burmese, Ihey pei*.sistod in their purjio.'^e of 
invadins: Kaehar, and there])y pj’ovokcd the eominenee- 
men! of a<‘tual lioslilities in that qnailer.*^ /IhhL \\-22). 

Tne war was declared by the (Toveinoi-tieneral 
against Burmah on olli March, IS‘24." And tlie 
'IVeaty with the Kajah of Kacbar was executed at 
Bnddeerpore on the (ith of March, 1824. (Ihid, p. 79.) 

So from tlie dates mentioned above, it is quite 
evident that the Burmese gave no reasonable cause 
of provocation to the British when they invaded 
Kachar, because that principality had not been then 
under the protection of the East India ('ornpany. 

From the side of Chittagong, for many years 
}>ast, tlie Burmese had been molested. As narrated 
before, the British Government, did not make any 
repai'ation or pay any compensation to the Burmese 
for the losses which they suffered at the hands of 
Kingberring and other Jlug refugees who had 
found asylum in the Company’s territory. It is 
small wonder then that they should now retaliate 


AitehisonV To-aiio, 1s1, Yol. (Ist. Edition of 1802) 

p. 202. 
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aad insult the Company’s Government in every 
manner possible. H. H. Wilson {Ibid, pp. 23 et 
seq) writes : — 

Repeated instances of at'-tual aggression liad still moi’C 
distinctly marked either their intention of provoking- 
hostilities, or their indiflerence as io tlieij* occan-rence. The 
(*hief objects of these acts of violence were the elephant 
huntei-s in the Company's employ, whom the Bminas 
.seized, and carried ofl* repeatedly, under the pretext that 
they were within the territories of the king of Ava ; a 
pielext that had never been urged tin-oughoul the long 
series of yeai*s, duiing whi(*h tlie Company’s hunters had 
followed the chase in tlio jungles and liills of Ihe Jlastera 
frontier. In May 1821, the Bimnas eai*ned ofi‘ fiom the 
party employed in the Kamoo hills, the DarogaJi, tlie 
Jemadar, and twenty-three of their men, on whom they 
inflicted personal severities, and then threw them into 
(*oniiiiement_al Mungdoo, 

I 

^f=xhe same system of violence was adoihed in anothoi- 
l»a3i of tiie Chittagong district, in order to maintain preten- 
sions to teriitorial juiisdiction equally unfounded with 
those mmle upon the elopliant grounds of Ramoo, in oi*der 
to establish the right of the Burmas to the whole extent 
of the Naf river, * The Burmas tJaimed the light of 
levying a toll u])oi} all lioats entering the moutJi of the 
rivoi', although upon the British side ; and on one oc/Cjasion 
in Januaiy 1823, a boat laden with rice having entered the 
river on the West or British side of the Channel, was 
(‘hallengod by an armed Buman boat, which demanded 
duty. As the demand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who 
weri^ Bntivsh subjects, demun-ed iDayment, on which the 
Burmas fii*ed upon them, killed the manjhee or steei*sman, 
and tlien retii^ed. This outrage was followed by lei^oils 
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of the asseniMaj^^o anued men on tlio Barman side of 
the river, for the piui>oso of destroy iniy the viliajies on 
the British teriifory, and in older to njovide against siu h 
a continffcney. as Aveil as to prevent tin? repetition of any 
aggression upon tlie boats traftieidnji on the Company’s 
side of the river, the military guard at Tek Nai, or the 
mouth of the Naf, was sti-eiigtheiad from twenl.\' to fifty 
men, of whom a few were ]K>strsl on tin" adjoining island 
of Shaiipuri. 

This was resented l\y the Burnnins, and they 
claimed Shapmi as bclonpni^ to tludr kingdom. 
The British authorities did n(»t give a \eiy satis- 
factory roi)ly, hut made a proiK>sal to depute 
' commissi onei‘S on tJie part of either (kivcrnnnmt to 
meet, not immediately, hut some months afterwaids 
to deteniiine ail <iuestions rosjiecting the disputed 
territory on the herders. 

The British authorities not settling the matter 
at once led the Bunnes to occupy Shaiipuri by 
force. This was no doubt an affront to the British 
which they could not overlook. Accordingly, two 
companies of a native regiment (20th Infantry) 
w^ere forwarded from Calcutta. They landed on 
Shahpnri on the 21st iSTovombor and did not meet 
with any resistance from the Burmese. 

‘'A proclamation was distributed at tJu^ same time, 
stating that the only object of the detac'hmeut was t]i(‘ re- 
occupation of tiie island, and that the lidercourse of t)m 
people on the frontier should suffer no intenuptiou from 
their iiveseiK-e. Tlie force left on the spot was two 
•Companies of the 2nd battation 20th legimruit native' 
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iafantry, and two field pieces, six-pounders, on the 
stockade at Shahpuri ; one. company at Tek Naf ; and the 
Planet, armed vessel, and three gun-boats, each carrying 
twelve iDounder carronade, were stationed in the Naf.”* 

By the re-occupation of the island of Shahpuri, 
the British prestige was restored. The Burmese at 
that time were not prepared to go to war with the 
English. But the military demonstration of the 
latter no doubt showed them that the British meant 
war with them. 

Lord Amherst, who was the governor-general 
of India at this period, was not an expert in 
military matters like his predecessor. It would 
seem that to emulate the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings, he was also bent upon war 
with Burma. Ho consulted the Commander-in-chief 
on the matter. General Sir Edward Paget arrived 
in India as Commander-in-chief in the winter of 
1822. He had never served in this country before 
and was not well acquainted with the Company's 
officers and men. Being an autocrat, he did not like 
the manly spirit of the Company’s officers. In his 
evidence before the Select Committee on the 
idlairs of the East India Company, given on 8th 
May, 1839, he said: — 

“ It is perfectly impossible for me (called upon to give 
evidence here) to conceal from this committee that there 


* Wilson’s Narrative of the Burmese War, pp. 39-31. 
25 
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is a gimt spirit of iiisubordimtion in the anny, at least 
that I had the opportunity of moiv particularly seeing:, 
whicli is the Bengal army. A soil: of spirit of independ- 
encio piwails amongst tlie officers, whicdi is tohilly 
inconsistent with our ideas of miJitaiy discipline. ” 

He wanted the officers to bo cringing, sub- 
servient tools in his hands. It was he who should' 
be held responsible foi* the Barrackpore Jliitiny 
which resulted in the deliberate massacre of 
several hundreds of innocent sepoys. With that 
egotism and self-sufficiency which characterised 
Sir Edward Paget, it does not appear that he asked 
the Company's officers to furnish him* with their 
opinions and advice regarding the Burmese affair. 

Of coui’se, he was a military man, and so it 
was not to be expected that die would give any 
advice which would preserve peaceful relations 
with the Burmese. No, he was for war, which is 
the royal road to fortune, honor and glory for 
militaiy men. 

Unfortunately Lord Amherst and his council 
also listened to the counsels of the Commander-in- 
chief, and so arrangements were adopted for 
carrying on the war with the Burmese. Sir E. 
Paget suggested that the course of operations on 
the frontier should be defensive, that is, for the pro- 
tection of the British provinces, and expulsion of 
the Burmese from the territories which they had 
wrested from the native princes of Assam, 
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while the offensive system should be an attack 
by sea on the Burmese coast. 

Accoi'din^’ to the plan of operations recom- 
mended by the Commander-in-cl)ief, a large force 
was despatched to the frontier. No formal 
declaration of war had as yet been made by the 
British Government. So the plausible excuse for 
the despatch of tlio large force to the frontier 
was to i-ender assistance to the Kaja of Ivachar. 
It has been pointed out before that the treaty with 
th(^ Raja of Kachar was not concluded till the 6tb 
of starch, -1824, while the despatch of troops was 
taking place towards the close of tlie ye^ir 1823. 

A brush of the British force with the 
Burmese wlio had invaded Kacluu* was inevitable. 

The Burraan armies entered Kachar in different 
directions, and it was considered necessary to 
resist their progress, before they occupied positions 
which would give them the command of the 
Sylhet frontier. Without making any representations 
to, or remonstiViiice with the Biu’jhese, the 
civil autiiority on the frontier of Assam advised 
the British officers to oppose the advance of the 
Burmese by force, and so hostilities ensued. 

Before the declaration of war, and without 
sufficient belli, for, as said above, the East 
India Company had not executed any treaty with 
the Raja of Kachar, the British took the offensive 
and were guilty of the breach of friendly relations 
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which till then existed between the Grovoruments of 
Ara and India. Irritated by the conduct of the 
British, and smarting under the provocations whicli 
the Bunnese Government had been receiving at 
their hands for a number of years, they perhaps 
did not show that diplomatic etiquette towards 
the representatives of thejEast India Company, which 
international laws enjoin on every state. 

After the withdrawal of the British detachment 
from the island of Shahpuri in Januaiy 1824, 
the Bengal Government deputed Mr. Robertson and 
Captain Cheap to. meet any persons whom the 
Burmese government might depute to define and 
settle the boundary. They had arrived at 1'ek Naf 
when the Raja of Arracan sent ^ four persons to 
meet them. The Burmese envoys very reasonably 
urged as a preliminary condition of the Conference 
that the island in dispute should be allowed to bo 
considered as neutral, and to be occupied hy 
neither power. This reasonable demand of the 
Burmese was not attended to by the Britisli 
authorities, and hence the Burmese envoys returned 
te their own country, without settling the disputed 
boundary. 

The Bunnese authorities seized Mr. Chew, the 
commander of the Sophia, a pilot vessel which 
had been sent after the withdrawal of the 
detachment from Shahpuri, to serve as a substitute 
for the troops removed from that island. Mr. 
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Chew, with some of the native seamen, was. taken 
prisoner to Arakan, and as a condition for his 
release, the Burmese authorities asked for the 
chief Mug refugees to be delivered to them* He 
was kept at Arakan from the 20th January to 
L‘>th February, when he was sent back. 

This arrest of a British officer formed the 
chief ground on the i)art of the English for the 
declaration of hostilities against the Burmese. 

The British had been making preparations for 
the war since some time past, and now without 
d(^manding any explanation or reparation from 
the Bnramose for their conduct in seizing Mr. 
r liovv’ and native seamen, they declared war with 
Burma. The Governor-General in Council issued 
a long de claration, dated 24th February 1824, the 
text of w hich is inserted in full in Mill and 
Wilson's History of India, Vol. IX, pp. 307 et 

Regarding this war. Major Archer, in his Tours ^ 
in Upper India, and in parts of the Himalaya 
Momitains (Vol. II, p. 298), wrote: — 

“The Ava war, entered upon in all the huny of fear, 
was of course not guided by judgment, either in the plan 
of opei-ations or the most fitting time for commencing 
them. But I will not here repeat the absmffity which 
c-haractensed tlie doings of the Indian Government, which 
with all the goodnatuic of faiicied over-strength, gratui- 
tously told the Burmese of the intended attack ; and, in 
the extensive preparations of some months, gave the 
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enemy ample time to make the host clefenee in his power. 
If ever the hull was taken hy the lioms, it was on this 
occasion.” 

Wo agree with the above-named autlior in 
thinking tliat the war was unnecessary. He writes 
{Ibid. Vol. U, p. 301):- 

“It may be deemed a bold assertion, that the war was 
wholly imneeossaiy, especially with respect to thecircauu- 
stanees of responsibility and imporhmce which aecoin- 
panied it from the coiumeiicomeut to the torniination. In 
the first plac*-e, the Government was most profoundly igno- 
lant of the country, its resources, and its means of ofiiMK'c 
and defence; and the only authority upon which it huilt 
the sti*uctui^e of its policy, was the narrative of ‘Syines\s 
Embassy to Ava,’ and the reminiscences of an officer who 
h'\(\ a(*f*ompamV‘d it. To the latter, ini] )licit confidence was 
yielded, and vast inthienlial authority delegated; but it 
vras quicAdy ijeixicivod that the several points of infoi'ina- 
tioii gathered in the ja-evious visit to Ava, were not of the 
slightest use in the present state of afiijii'S ; and the 
utmost of the knowledge a(*(iuired sufficed only to take 
' the fleet abreast of the town of Kangoon.'* 

Captain Canning’s ^ report, whicli has already 
been referred to befoi’e, misled the Indian Govern- 
ment respecting the militaiy strength and fighting 
capacity of the Burmese. In fact, that officer had 
urged tlie Government to go to war with Burma, 
and had represented that such a war would not 
be attended wdth any difficulties for the British.*^ 

* When tlic war w^as finally decided hpon. Captain 
Canning wars c-onsulted as to the best mode of ( onduc tirg 
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The plan of operations sketched out by the 
Cuinmander-in-chief was pursued and troops were 
despatched to the frontier by road and to Rango()n 
by sea. The high-caste Bengal sepoys, to whom 
crossing tlie sea meant excommunication, were not 
sent to Rangoon. But the Madras sepoy, not so 
scrupulous about caste, was made use of for this 
purpose. 

8ir Tliomas ^lunro was theCiovernor of Madras 
at this time, and he was asked to make all the 


it. In a ineuiorandnin, dated Govermnent House, March 
4th, 1824, he advised the i)lan of advancing eiitirely by 
water. But some of tlie points discaissod in his paper 
were not approved of by Sir Thomas Mimro, to whom the 
paper was forwarded by Loi*d Amlierst for ponisal and 
opinion. In Ins letter to the Governor-General, dated 
Madras, 21st ^laivli 1824, Sir Thomas Mium) wrote:*— 

“I should (*ertainl>' plac*e more dependence on the 
ultimate su(*cess of an attack by Munnipoor tliaii by 
Rangoon, because, though it may I’cquirc more time, yet 
regular troops possess greater fidyantages against irregu- 
lars In acting by land than by Avator ; and the success of 
their operations is not left, to depend on their finding a 
sufTicdent number of boats.’’ 

Thus it will be uoti('.ed that the plan of opemtions re- 
commended f)y Munro was diamcticaUy opposed to that of 
the Commander-in-('hief. Of course, Munro was a better 
and more trushvoilliy authority on all matters pertaining 
to India tliaii Sir Edwaid Paget. Had Mimro’s adAuen 
been folloAved, mutdi, of the exiiense incm’red on the war, 
Avould have been saAud. 
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necessary arrangements to equip and dispatch 
troops to Rangoon. ,He himself admitted in a letter 
to the Duke of Wellington, dated Madras, 18th 
September, 1824 : — 

"I was probably more sui’prised at hearing of the in- 
tended war than people at home will be; for 1 never 
had tlie least suspicion that we were to go to wai’ with 
the king of Ava, till a letter reached thi*s Presidency, in 
February last, asking us what number of troops we could 
furnish for foreign service. I thought tliat the local 
officers of Chittagong and Arracan might have canned on 
their petb^ aggressions on both frontiers for another yeai\ 
and that they would probably have got tired and settled 
matters among themselves.”**’' 

The second sentence of the above extract 
clearly shows how unjustiable was the war 
which the Indian Government had declared against 
the Burmese. 

Munro did what he had been ordered to do by 
the Supreme Government However, he gave a 
piece of advice which the Governor-General would 
have done well to aet upon. In his letter to Lord 
Amherst, dated Madras, 25th February, 1824, he 
wrote 

“The distance between Calcutta and Madras making it 
nearly a month before an answer can be received to a 
letter, renders all sudden operations, in which the forcea 
of both Presidencies are to co-operate, extremely liable 


* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Mtmro, 2nd VoL 

amn m 220-222. 
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to accidents, because there is no time for consultation or 
explanation ; and under such circumstances, no operations 
ai^e so liable to t'ailiu’e as maritime expeditions. A service 
of this kind reciuires, more than any other, that every 
equipment should be ample, because there can seldom be 
any medium between complete success and failure ;• 
partial success is little better than an expensive failure. 

jjj j}« * 

‘1 must own, with the little infoimation wluch I can 
be supposed to possess, 1 should think it better to avoid 
all inferior expeditions, to wait \mtil we are fully pre- 
pared for the main one, and to undertake it with such a 
force as sliould leave no doubt of success. This would 
give time for the two Governments to communicate freely,, 
and for the subordinate one to understand exactly wliat it 
was to do, and to make its anangemcnts accordingly 
and it would be more likely, in the end, both to ensure 
succ*ess and to save expense. The occasional hostilities 
on the eastern frontier of Bengal might, perhaps, still be 
allowed to continue for some months without much 
serious inconvenience : and even if tlie Burmans bix)Ught 
a greater force to that quarter, it might divert their' 
attention from tlie main object of the attaclc.’’* 

But Lord Amherst turned a deaf eai* to the 
sound and wholesome advice of Munro. His* 
Lordship replied to Munro’s letter on 10th March. 
1824 

“You have stated many reasons, wliich 1 acknowledge 
to be powerful ones, why the expedition should be 
defeiTod till further communication can be held between 


Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro, Vol. II (1831),' 
n. 225. 
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this place and Madras. I think arc overbalanced, 

not only by tlie consideration of the proper period for 
ascending the Irrawaddy River, and the impossibility of 
moving from Rangoon to TTmmerapoora by land, but also 
by the security \vhich an early blow would afford to our 
eastern frontier, and by a reference to the unprepared 
state in which we may expect to find the enemy.” 

So Sir Thomas Muuro had to obey the order of 
the Governor-General and arranged to send from 
Madras to Rangoon three regiments of Europeans 
and ten battalions of N'ative infantry. This wavS 
far in excess of what Lord Amherst liad consider- 
ed necessary for the occupation of Rangoon. In 
the course of the letter from wiiich an extract has 
been given above, his lordship wrote : — 

“We contemplate an attack on Rangoon a.s soon as it 
can be made ; and liave no reason to doubt that four or 
five thousand men will be sufficient for its capture and 
occupation. Of these ^ve may bo able to furnish from 
hence nearly three thousand. We should not leipure, 
thercfoio, from Jdadras, above two thousand native troops, 
with European and native artiUeiy ; and I should hope tliat 
these may be ready to sail from Madias by tlie 15th 
April,— -say the whole reaches the rendezvous by the 1st 
of May. During the first w'eek in tliat month they may 
be in possession of Rangoon.” 

Muuro erred on the right side in sending a 
larger force than what Lord Amherst had asked 
for. 

The Madras troops w ere placed under charge of 
<lolonel McBean, wbo was granted the rank and 
allowances of a Brigadier-General 
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The force by land had already beeu despatched 
to the frontier some months previously where tire 
operations were proposed to be limited to the 
protection of the British provinces and the expul- 
sion of the Bunnese from Assam. It was not 
Kjonsidered advisable to immediately invade Arakau. 

General Sir Archibald Campbell, a brother of 
Lord Combermerc, was selected to the chief 
command of the expedition with Captain Canning 
as political agent. 

The place of rendezvous selected for the two 
divisions of troops from the presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras was Port Cornwallis. Here the Bengal 
division, which were embarked at Calcutta between 
the 12th and 17th of April 1824, arrived at the 
end of that month. The greater portion of the 
Madras division arrived on the 4th of May. Orders 
were given for the sailing of the fleet the following 
morning, which on the 10th instant anchored within 
the bar of the Rangoon river. 

The capture of Rangoon was not attended with 
much difficulty, as the place was not fortified and 
the Burmese authorities w*ere not prepared for the 
British fleet. H. H. Wilson writes 

“At the river gate is a landing place, denominated the 
King’s AVharf, in which situation the principal battery was 
placed, and opposite to wluch the Ldjfey came to anchor 
about two P. M. After a shoit pausp, a fire was opened 
on the fleet, but was veiw soon silenced by the guns of 
4he frigate. In the meantime, three detachments were 
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landed from the transpoiis.of his Maiesty’s 38th roginiont, 
under Jlajor Evans, above the town, and his !^[ajosty’s 
41st, under Colonel Me Bean below it, whilst l^lajor Sale,, 
with the light infanti-y of the 13th, Avas directed to 
attack the river gate, and carry the main batteiy. Tliese 
measures were successful. The Burinas fled from the 
advance of the troops, and in loss than twenty minutes 
the town was in the undisputed possession of the 
British.” * * 

“Upon taking possession of Kangoon, it was found to^ 
be entirely deserted. The news of the anival of the 
fleet liad scarcely readied the town, when the population 
began to depari, and to se(*rete themselves in the adjacent 
thickets.” (Loe. dt. X)p. 68-69) 

It was not on physical force alone, that is 
powder and shot and the sword, that the British 
depended for their success against the Burmese, 
jSfo, they leaned more on the Machiavelian doctrines, 
to achieve their end. In his letter dated from 
Calcutta, 2nd April. 1824, Lord Amherst wrote to 
Sir Thomas Munro : — 

“The Siamese, inveterate enemies of the Burmese, 
would cause a most powerful diversion in tlie South. The 
aid to be derived from the Siamese, in the event of 
protracted hostilities, has entered deeply into our calcula- 
tion. But I am not disposed, if we can possibly avoid it, 
to engage too largely in the intrigues and politics of the 
Indo-Chinese nations, or to enter into engagements 'which 
we are not prepared at all liazards to fulfill. ’^ “*' * * I am 
not at all sure tliat ^ the dismembennent of the Burmese 
empire, even if we had the means of effecting it, is an 
event to be desired. The ba]aiK*e is now tolerably equal 
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between them and the Siamese, and they help to keep 
‘each other in order. The only tribe to which we lifcre yet 
held out hopes of independence is the Assamese. * * it 
is highly desirable on every account tliat they sliould no 
longer remain subiect to the Burmese yoke.” 

What could not be effected by force of arms 
^was to be accomplished by means of Machiaveliau 
policy. The British had thought that the capture 
of Eangoon would make tlm King of Ava sue 
for peace ; and hence they had not made all those 
preparations which otherwise they would have 
done. Major Snodgi’ass writes 

“The arrival of a British fleet at Rangoon seems to 
have been wholly unexpected by the Court of Ava ; the 
town was unprepared for its reception, and the chil and 
military authorities thrown into ahum and consternation 
* it was, therefore, most desirable that no time should 
be lost in appearing before the town, which w^e sanguinely 
hoped would, by accepting of protection, at once place at 
our disposal the resources of tlie coimtiy in cattle, boats, 
drivers, and boatmen, with which we vrere wholly un- 
provided. Ill boats, especially, Rangoon was loioivn to be 
well supplied ; and it was by many anticipated, that 
should the king of Ava, upon the captuic of his chief 
^commercial city, still refuse to make atonement for Ms 
wanton and unprovoked aggressions, that city would 
afford the means of pushing up the river a foice suiBR- 
cient to subdue the capital and bring the war at once to 
a conclusion.’”** 

* Narrative of the Burmese War, pp. 4 and 5. But 

Snodgrass is not a trustwortliy historian. Thus, an officer 
writing on ‘'A few recolleeiions of the Ava campaign in 
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But the British met with disappointment 
Machiavelian policy, for a time at least, . mot witli 
no success. To quote the same author again : — 

“It has already been observed tiiat tlie ai’iny caino 
unprovided wiih the necessary o(pn])in{'nt for advancinff 
either l>y land and water; indeed it was iinlieir>;itod that 
the cfiptiu'o of Rangoon iilone, ^ woidd induce the King 
of Ava to make overtures for peace, or, at all events, 
that the country would afford suificieiil watei* transport, 
to enable a eoiisideiable coips to pro{*eed up the Irawaddy 
towards the capital ; * nor were tlu^ reasons upon 
which these expectations of aid and assistance from the 
natives w’ere founded without, some weig))t. It was urged 
that they were not Burmese, but iVguei’s and a ('onqncr- 
ed people, living under the tyrannical sway of a Gov- 
ernniont with which they had for centuries, and often 
surjcessfully, w^igcd war ; deprived of tlicir court, and 
governed by despotic and mercenary chiefs, whom they 
obeyed from fc3ar alone; rciprosenled’" as discontented 
with their present situation, and ever longing for their 
former independence ; and finally, that tliey would easily 

I824^2u-26y^ in the Mcxtrid Imiversal Mageuim (Vol. T. 
pp. 60 el kq.) says— 

“The official Roportei*,s were all pci’sonally interested 
in the War being continued ; nor can the Jiistorians of 
that campaign be considered altogether impartial.” 

“Snodgrass (who loft Calcutta with tlie expedition as 
Adjutant of the 38th) was Post Master. Pri\£, Agent, 
Military Se/^retary, Political Assistant and Son4n-law, 
and merely published a Puff on the family performamios' 
dvil and military.” 

* Or, rather, misrepresented. 
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Ik* indncecl to join tlio invading' force, and to aid it, by 
*wvy means in their power, in hninbling *1hc tyrant, 
midei’ whoso arbitrary I’ule they had so long siifTered 
rvory speeies of degradation. But in tlicso <*alculalions, 
the wed oonsidorated T>ower and judicious policy of the 
(lovernment towards its (‘omiuered provinces were over- 
looked, and the warlike and lianghty character of the 
nation was so imperfectly known, that no correct judg- 
numt (*ould bo formed of our probable reception. 

Xo, the JBarniese, })ayiug allegiance to Buddha, 
Nvere not tyrants nor intolerant to votaries of 
other creeds, as tliey iiad been represented by 
Cdiristians. Of tlic spirit of toleration in religious 
matters of the Burmese, the abovo-ciuoted author 
\\ rites 

"Rangoon contains an Armenian and Portuguese church ; 
a strong pi’oof of liberality of sentiment in the Govern- 
ment, and of freedom from intolerance and religious 
])reiudicc in the people.” {Ihbl, }). 1 \). 

So the appeal of tlie Christian British to the 
Buddhist inhabitants of Rangoon to throw ofl* the 
yoke of their lawful sovereign and seek their 
protection was in vain. The Burmese were not 
cowards and altogether devoid of military tactics. 
They did exactly what the J\liiscovites did 
when their counti-y was invaded by Napoleon. 
From the neighbourhood of Rangoon the Burmese 
authorities had carefully removed everything that 


* Snodgrass’s Narrative, pi). 17—18. 
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was likely to be of use to the British army. To 
quote the above-mentioned author: — 

“Hid from oiu view on evers" side in the darkness 
of a deep, and, to regrular bodies, iin])enctrable, forests, 
far beyond which the inhabitants and all the cattle of 
the Ihmffoon district had been driven, the Bunnese chiefs 
carried on their operations, and matured their future 
schemes with \ngiianee, secrecy, and activit,^^ Neithei* 
rumor nor intelliffoneo of what was passing? w'ilhin liis 
posts ever reached us. Beyond the imnsible line which 
circumscribed our position, all was mystery or va^srue 
conjecture.” 

Placed in these circumstances, it was diffi- 
cult for the British to succeed. The Bumicse 
were born soldiers and were given to guerilla 
warfare, of which the fonnation and de- 
fence of stockades formed the chief feature. These 
oonstnicted in the mo.st difficult and inaccessible 
recesses of the jungle, which covered the greater 
pajL*t of the face of their country, were the means 
by which tliey carried on niglitly attacks on the 
British forces, which greatly annoyed and inconvo- 
niencod the latter. 

While the British force was in such a critical 
position in Rangoon, the state of affairs in Assam 
and the Arakan frontier was no better. The 
British were acting on the Macliiavciian policy in 
Assam. H. H. Wilson writes : — 

*"00 entering Assam, a proclamiition was addressed to 
the inhabitants, encouraging them with the prospocit of l)ciiig 
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released from the (iruelty of their Burman invaders and 
assuring them of British protection* Several of the hat- 
harous tribes in the eastern portion of Assam, as the 
Kliamtis and Singpl)os, availed themselves of the unsettled 
state of affairs to liamss the Biirmas, hut their operations 
were ectually directed iigainst the unfoii:imate natives of 
Assam, numbei's of Avhom were carried off by tliem as 
slaves. The Assamese displayed the most favomble 
disposition towards the British, hut their unwarlike 
charaotei’, scanty nmnhors, and reduced means, rendered 
their co-operatioji of no value.’’" 

The King of Ava placed a large force under 
the famous coinmaiider, Maha Moiigyee Bundoola, 
who had established his head-quarters at 
Arakan. This force, it is said, was composed of 
between ten and twelve thousand Burmese. In 
the beginning of May, a portion of this force, 
crossing the Naf, advanced to Rutnapulluug, a 
place fourteen miles south of Ramoo. 

On hearing of the advent of the Burmese force, 
the British also sent a detachment under thv^ 
command of one Captain Noton to figlit the 
Burmese. So not far from Kamot> an encounter 
with the BurmCvse took place, in which the 
Britisli were defeated. The officer commanding the 
•detachment w^as killed. The casualty list on the 
side of the Biitish was a iieavy one. 

This defeat of the British at the liands of the 
Burmese produced a great panic in Calcutta, 'in 

Nari^tive of the Burmese "Wai*, p. 48* 

26 
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fact throughout the British possessions in India. 
It was thought by many not impossible that the- 
enemy might penetrate through the Sunderbunds 
to Calcutta. Major Archer in his work which has 
been already referred to before writes: - 

‘The Supreme Government was actually afi^aid of a 
Buimase invasion of Calcutta, by way of the Simder- 
blinds, imd accortlmaly oitlered an European remment 
down the river for further pi-ote(*,tion.*’* 

This defeat of the British created a great sensa- 
tion in India, as may be gathered from the paper 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe transmitted to the 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst, June 8, 1824, a 
few extracts from which are given below: — 

“Our gi'eat success in India has induced the syste- 
matic habit of despising our enemies, and thern^e we are 
liable to disasters and I'everses from whicdi otherwise wc 
might be pi-eserved by the actual magnitude of our 
powei’ and extent of oui’ resourtios, 

“Our Indian Empire is owing solely to our supenor- 
ity in arms. It rests entirely on that foundation. It is 
undennined by every reverse, however tiifling, and would 
not long withstand any serious indication of w^eakness. 

“All India is at all times looking out for our down- 
fall. The people everywhei-e would rejoice, ^ at oui' 
destruction ; and numbers are not wanting who would 
promote it by all means in their power. Our ruin, if it 
be ever commenced, will probably be rapid and sudden 
* * From the pinnacle to the abyss might he but one 
step. 


Loc. cit, p. 299. 
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“The fidelity of our native ai*my, on whicli our ex- 
istence depends, depends itself on our continued suc- 

“The Bunnans have commenced the wai’ with us in a 
manner which perhaps was little expected. They have 
die advanta^je of first suexicss, and we have the dis- 
advantage of disaster, which is likely, in however small a 
degree it may have taken place, tobeofwmrse consequence 
to us than it would be to any other power in the world, 
IwKaTLse iini'fmiittiiig success is almost necessaiy for our 
existence 

“It is evident, tliat wc have an insufficiency of troops 
within any modeiate distanc^e of tlie sciene of invasion, 
and that the j)i*ogres.s of the enemy has carried alarm to 
Dacca and even to Calcutta, where alarm has not been 
felt from an external enemy since the time of Surajah ’ 
Doula and the Black Hole. 


•Se sjt :Jt 

“We are engaged in a <*ontest with tlie Burmans on the 
whole length of the Eastein jfrontier of our Bengal 
possessions. Our enemias appear not to be deficient in 
eithei* spint or numbers ; and we must bring numbers as 
well as spirit to oppose them, * * theix^ is real danger 

to our whole Empire in India from the slightest reverse 
at any point wliatever, if it he not speedily and effectually 
lepairecl. The iutelligenco spreads like wild fire, and 
immediately excites the hopes and spectilations of the 
millions whom we liold in subjugation * *** * * l^et us put 
forth our strength to prevent further misfortune, and 
crush the evil before it be fmught with more extensive 
injury and greater peril.*^ 

The British tried in right earnest to repair 
the disaster which befell them at Ramoo. A greater 
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number of troops, with more ammunition 

and other militaiy stores, was despatched 

to the Frontier, But during; the continuance 
of the rains, owing to tlie increased sickness 
of the men, the British force was compelled 
to retreat to Bhadarpur, wliero it remained inactive. 
The Burmese also wore unable to move out of 
their entrenchment, to which tliey were confined 
by the rise of the rivers. 

H. H. Wilson has censured the generalship of 
of Bundoola for not taking advantage of the 
victory of Ramoo and pushing on to 

Calcutta, He writes 

“Neither was much to he apprehended from 
generalship that suffered the victory of Ramoo to pass 
a’way without making the slightest demonstration of a 
purpose to improve a crisis of such splendid promise, 
and which restricted the fruits of a battle gained to the 
construction of a stockade,’’ 

Here H. H. Wilson has suppressed a material 
fact Avhich will account for Bundoola's not pur- 
suing the British forces in their retreat from 
Ramoo. He (Bundoola) had been apprised of the 
capture of Rangoon l)y the British and so in hot 
haste he moved to that port town for its recovery. 
Major Archer writes 

“Bundoolah, the Burmese Chieftain, was in Arracan 
with a large force, advancing upon the Company’s 
territories, but, hearing of the capture of Raugoon, he 
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liAsteDcd to the scene of action, leaving orders for his 
army to follow \\dtli all speed.”* 

The Biirman empire was not so rich as the 
British Government of India, Unlike the latter, 
the King of Ava could not afford to spend money 
like water. Of course, the British Government 

of India was spending money wning out of an 
alien people with which that Government 

had very little sympathy. Therefore there was 
small wondei’ that the Bui-niese Government could 
not send more officers and men to oppose the 

large hordes with whom the British had invaded 
their country. Under the circumstance, it is 

hardly fair to charge the Burmese Commander 
with bad generalship.f 


* Locj. (dt., p. H05. 

t It would seem from all a(*coimts available that 
Bimdoola was anxious to pursue the fugitive British 
force to Bengal. In fa(*t, that had been his cherished 
dream ever since he conciuored Assam and made it pait of 
the Bunnan Empire. Thornton (Historj^ of the British 
Emph'e in India, Vol. V, pages 95-96, footnoted writes; — 
‘‘Mr. Joim Laird, a native of Scotland, who resided 
several yeai*s in the J^mrmese dominions for commercial 
purposes, made the following statement to Mi*. Cranford:-— 
‘When 1 was in Ava, for the second time, in 1823, 1 w^as 
present at an t^vening levee of the king. The late 
Bundoola and several of his officers, who had Just 
arrived from tlie conquest of Assam, were there, * * 

Bimdoola said, 1 pursued the fugitives across the Brahma- 
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It has beeu said above that the British Goverii- 
uieut had to send more troops to the seat» oi 
wai- to oppose the Burmese who had been elated 
by their successes. It has beeu the policy of 
^ the British Government in India to ti’eat the 
native troops as mercenaries. To them do not 
belong the honor and glory of wai. 


pootei into the British territory: but as tlie Hnarlisii 
on tenns of friendship with your ^Iaje\sty, and you 
derive a large revenue from tiieir trade to Rangoon, 
I retired. But if your Majesty desires to liave HengaJ, 
I will (;onquer it for you, and will only require for Ihis 
puiTK>se the kulas, or stiangcrs, and not a single Burman.’ 
So confident was the Bundoola of being able to perform 
what he suggested, that ac(*,orduig to a statement of Majoi* 
Snodgrass, he maixjhed into Arracan, piurided with golden^ 
fetters, in which the Governoi^-rrcneial of India was to 
be led captive to Ava,’' 

The vii‘.tory of Hamoo seemed to realise his long- 
cherished dream. But then as a faitliful s^u’vaut lie hi*<l 
to obey the orders of his sovereign. 



CHAPTER LXIII 
The Bariackpore Massacre 

Although it was tlie Native Indian army with 
VI hose help the British succeeded- in building up 
their Empire in India, yet it is a fact that the 
sepoy has been for long ill-treated in many ways and 
never treated sufficiently w^ell by his foreign 
masters. It is not necessary here to dilate on the 
many virtues possessed by the swarthy and heathen 
sepoy. These have been borne testimony to by 
all those who knew that pei'son well. Almost 
all of the military witnesses examined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons held 
in 1832 to enquire into the affairs of India, spoke 
very highly of tlie Indiaii sepoy. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, who rose to be the Commander-in-Chief ' 
in India, answered the question put to him as 
follows 

''12. What are liic habits of the native soldier, is 
he oixierly and easily managed ?— very much so ; his habits 
are very simple, and he is very easily managed. 

“13. How, as compai-ed with European soldiei*8?— 
1 tliink tlie command of an European i^egiment would 
be more difficult than the command of a brigade of 
sepoys; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys 
than it would l>o 1,000 Europeans.” 
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Major General Sir Thomas Reyncll, who had 
served in India from 1805 to 18^, gave, in 
his evidence, the following character to the 
sepoys 

“Tliey are subordinate: they are j.iationt and they 
are ceitainly obedient to their orders, I consider tlicni 
to be animated by a good spirit, and 1 have had a good 
oprioHunity of wntnessing it in the late serviiic liefore 
Bhurtpure. Thieve I have seen them in thf' trenches, 
working at very laiiorioiK employments, and I believe, 
contrary to their own religious feelings, ^ I lioiisidor 
them, generally speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal 
army. ’’ 

He answered the question, 

**271. Now as oompareti with the Etiropetm soldier; 
1 mean, as to order and being easily managed ?— I 
think he is much moi'e orderly than Europemt soldiers 
in general from the mere circumstance of his not being 
so given to drink.'* 

According to Major-Wenei’al Sir Theophilus 
Pritzler, who had served with the Madras 
troops, 

“ There is no greater pnni.shment that you can inflict 
upon a sejx)y than to order him to be discharged. ” 

It would seem that because the Indian sepoy 
was always a very docile animal, therefore, perhaps 
he used to be ill-treated. The historian Lecky». 
in one oi his well-known works, has said : 

‘*A people* who are Bxibmissive. gentle, and loyal, 
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lall by leasoii of those vei^y qualities under a despotic 
jL’Overnmenj^’ 

It is no^ necessary hero to multiply instances 
to show the ill-treatment the sepoys have been 
subjected to. Suffice it to notice tlie grievances 
niuler which the sepoys f»enerally and those of 
Bengal specially were smarting at the time of the 
iirst Burmese War of 1S2^. 

The Bengal troops were, as regards pay, woi'so 
off than their comrades of Bombay and Madras. 
The jiay of the former was only five and a half 
rupees a month, while that ol the latter seven 
rupees Col. J. Muni*o, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons held 
in 1S32 to inquire into the affairs of the East India 
Company, answered the question, 

**1043. Is Ihcil diff*eien(*e a matlej ol eumplainl or 
discontent y- . . ^ j imdci’slood tliat the 

'’Bengal sepoj-s on some occasions have stated as a griev- 
(knee, The superior pay re(**‘ived at all times by Uie 
Bomlifo and Madras sepoys.” 

Even in 1S32, the pay of the sepoy compared 
with the w^ages of labour and price of subsistence 
was not very high. Sir Jasper NicoUs, in his 
evidence before the Committee referred to, answer- 
ed the question, 

‘17. How is that (the pay of the sepoy) (jompai’cd 
with the wages of labour and the price of subsistence ? 
—The lowest servant ol any offi(‘er gets, four rupees, some 
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as high as twenty^ that in fa4^t it w venj low compared 
with servants f ^ 

The same officer in answering the qtiestiou to 
specify the particular advantages of Madras and 
Bombay over those of Bengal, stated : — 

“Under the Madras Presidency, upon eveiy removal 
of a corps, they receive hutting money, eight rupees to 
a native officer, two to a pnvate sepoy, which allowances 
ai*e imloiown in Bengal. The \fadras sepoy is never 
more than 15 days in arrear, and if he is ordered to 
move after the 24th of any month, he is paid to tlie tuid 
of it; the Bengal sepoy a month and a lialf in arrear. 
The jVIadras sepoy, when grain exceeds a given sum, 
receives the difference for himself and the family from 
the Government. Native officers are very handsomely 
rewarded -for meritorious actions, by extra pensions (for 
they are all entitled to pensions), grants of land, hoi'ses 
occasionally for cavalry service, palanquins and an 
allowance for their carriage of 70 rupees a month, wUicJi 
is a great advantage and an honour; which allowances 
are unknown, with few exceptions, in Bengal. There are 
70 recniit and pension boys upon each regiment: I-IO 
recjruit toys and 40 pension boys, (Mdreii of soldioi vs, 
borae upon the strength of each corps at Madras ; this is 
imknown in Bengal. * * * »« 

“There is a native adiutant to each battalion at ^^iadm, 
which is certainly a benefit ; promotion is veiy much 
quicker, and they are sent at an earlier period of life to 
the invalid cori^s or pension list, which tiiough not a 
pei-sonal is a general advantage to that army. Boinba^y 
has also the same establishment of recruit and pension 
'boys; the sepoys receive their full 'pay on furlough 
monthly, whereve?' they are, which the Bengal sepoys 
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do not. They receive a higher rate of pension ; they 
receive" for t|ieir clothing. I think; three articles in two 
.veal's, where^ the Bengal sepoy rec*oives only two articles 
in twoyeai’s. The Bombay sepoy, vrlien he marches under 
command, receives nine and a half rujiees a month ; the 
Bengal sepoy eight and a liait. The Bombay sepoy when 
he marchcvs receives his hatta three days before he sets 
out under command, and the Bengal sepoy on the day 
he sets out. They are apparent iriflea, hit tliey are reap 
important to a sepoy. No deductions ai‘e made from the 
Bombay sepoy, who has had leave of abseiKO, when 
lie returns to his coi’ps ; from the Bengal sepoy tliei'e an». 
*The Bombay sepoy receives presents on Christmas day, 
New Year’s day and the King’s birth-day, the Bengal 
sepoy does not. Tlie Bombay sepoy, in taking up a now 
cantonment receives two rupees; tlie non-commissioned 
offi(*er four, the jemmadar 12, the subadar 24; the 
Bengal olfK^er nothing. The Bombay sepoy, on changing 
quarters, receives lialf the above allowance; the Bengal 
sepoy nothing. From tiie Bombay sepoy no deduction 
is made when he is in the hospital ; from the Bengal 
sepoy one anna per day. The Bombay sepoy receives a 
coat eveiy year, pantaloons ever^^ third year; the Bengal 
sepoy receives a coat and pair of pantaloons alternately. 
Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats and a pair 
of pantaloons in three years, and the Bengal sepoy two 
coats and a pair of pantaloons, or a pair of pant^oons 
and a coat. The Bombay sepoy receives two j'^ai'ds of 
nankeen, a pair of sandals, and cloth for a turban ever^' 
year, which is unknown in Bengal. The knapsacks for* 
the Bombay sepoys are found by the Government, not so 
with the Bengal.” 

So then it is clear that the Bengal sepoys had 
legitimate grievances against the Indian Govern- 
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merit. But tlie sepoys as a class were not so tairly 
treated as the European troops then seiTin^j^ in 
India. The native sepoy did not receive any 
bounty on enlistment as did tlie British reeuiit. 
Then again, while the European soldier was pro- 
vided with barracks in the cantonment, the native 
'^epoy had to shift for himself, and to make his 
own hut. 

Captain Balarnain in his letter dated 31st 
March, 1832, to Mr. Villiers, publishe<l in the 
appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select Com-, 
raittee on the affairs of the East India Company, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
Ibtli j\ugust, 1832, wrote; — 

“The Euroiioan soldier is very well provided for in 
evejy respect and his situation, on the whole, is probably 
more eomfoitable than that of the piivate in any other 
country. The men ought only to be enlisted for a tenn 
of year’s.” 

But he could not give such a rosy account of 
the situation of the native sepoy, regarding whom 
he wrote: — 

“Tlie native soldiery in the Company s service is 
(‘omposed of men of a great variety of (,*0Tint7y, caste 
and disposition f Tliey are easily managed by gentle 
treatment, but quite unnerved by harslincss.'^ * They are 
very sensible of disgrace or injury, particularly the 
Mahomedans.* * The fear of being hastily punished by 
some yoimg officer, or of being flogged for some purely 
military offence, prevents many men from entering the, 
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som’ce ; and it is remarked that of late years few nativt' 
officers place their sons in the army. There is, I fear, no 
great attachment to the servi(*o. The causes of thivS are 
numerous. The prominent one, almost an unavoidable 
one. is t]\e depression of the whole native soldiery. In 
an army of between 200,000 and 300,000 men, no native 
can rise above the rank of subadar-major, about euual to 
tivop sciieant-major. There are many men of talent, 
more of spirit and ambition among tliem and these (^aii 
ne\ er be satisfied with such a state of tilings : they have 
not only their own feelings to contend witli, but they ai'e 
coiitinually taunted and excited hy their countrymen not 
in tlie sorvi(*e. Could any safe opening, how(3ver small, 
be made for tlie advaneenieni to higher office of some of 
the natives, it would have a most beu'^ filial effect. 
Among the lesser causes of discontent are the freoLuent 
changes in dress and drill ; the great stricinoss in little 
points of etiquette ; the curtailment of liboiiy when off 
“duty ; the irregular! tj’' of relief of corps : the insults of 
the European soldiery ; the being most frequently placed 
under the command of officers not acquainted Avith tlieir 
manners and customs, atid often regardless of them."''** 
The insults of the European soldiery have increased from 
the more frequent reliefs of His Majesty’s I'egiments. 
It originates in the ignorance of, and contempt for, what 
the men call ‘blacic follows’ and is chiefly felt by them 
on tlieir first amval. Thiiiy years ago, there was no 
siicii thing as the liangiug of European soldiers for vshoot- 
ing natives, which is noAv so commou ; noi* is there sudi 
a sight now to be soon as European and native soldiers 
walking arm in arm, and frequenting each other’s bar- 
racks and tents, as used then to be the case.” 

Other eminent ofiicers also gave evidence to the 
same efiect Thus, to quote Major-General Sir H. 
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Worsley on the ^subject ; in his letter dated 30th 
March, 1832, to Mr. Villiers, ho wrote » 

“For tlie purposes of servi('e or war 1 sliould deem it 
very desirable to have a lai-ger propoi*tion of tiDops 
armed and orifanized as li^^ht infautj’y. Nor can I omit 
the opportunity for obseiwing, that I have always 
considered tlic musket in general use foi* the infantry as 
cnielly heavy, burthensome and unwieldy for that cx)untiy, 
when it is I'ecollected that the native soldier’s infeiior 
stamina is moreover loaded witli a pouch calculated to 
ciUTy 60 iDimds of balled laiti-idges (40 would be 
abundant for every occa-sion), a heavy laden knapsack 
f <iontaining all his ne<*.essaries. often including (*ooking 
utensils; * * * 

“With regard to the pay and allowances of the Native 
soldiers, it is at this day the very same in amounts as 
when it was lii'st fixed, which was in so «u'ly a penod 
of our establishment in that countr^% that in a code of 
Pay Regulations, published by the Military Auditor-general 
in 1810, it is stated, that the same rates as thei'ein stated 
of pay and baita have been alw'ays passed to the native 
troops but that no rec'ord of the authority establishing 
them in the first instance is aiij'where to be found.*’ 

In the footnote to the above, he adds : — 

“Nor do the Native troops ever receive any bounty on 
enlistment, whilst on eveiw rehef or change of situation 
they iiave to provide quarters at their own expense.” 

'J'hen SiJ* H. Worsley proceeds 

“It may be safely assumed that since the early period 
of time in question, all necessaries of food and imment 
have risen from 50 to 100 per cent 2ndly, that the 
country then occupied was bounded by the Cmnunnassah 
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Kiver, progressively extended to the Vizier's dominions^ 
and now bounded by the river Sutledge and the deserts 
of Bikaneer ; and that in like manner have the labouis and 
duties and the wear and tear consequent on distant 
raarchevS, in peace as •well as in wai*, proportionately 
increased, with expense and inconvenience, enhanced in 
many cases where water carnage cannot be employed tor 
the (X)nveyance of thc^ baggage, iamilics, etc., of tlic troops. 

iji 3^ 

“Lt will be no disparagement of any other troops to.- 
say, that hitherto the native army of India has never* 
been surpassed for fidelity to tlio Government, and 
atUfhment to their officers; nor ‘yielded to those of any 
other nation in point of discipline and effective valour.’ 
But it is, 1 fear, too true, that there is, in some respect,, 
a falling off from its former excellence, as regaa*ds the 
inclination to enter the service on the part of the same 
respectable (‘lasses that formerly sought it with avidity; 
nor does tlie same spirit of contentment and satisfactiom 
seem to prevail. Tliey seem to have lost much of their 
characteristic purity and simplicity of manners, by which 
their moral and military virtues were formerly enhanced. 
They are, nevertheless, the most orderly, respectful and 
obedient soldiers in the world; and 1 fervently tinist and 
liope they will not fail to continue so to the end of time, 
provided their habits and prejudices ai*e duly attended to ; 
by which their attacjhment and fidelity has hitherto been, 
secured, and a lesson taught to after ages, ‘tliat their lives, 
may be commanded thi*ough the medium of their 
affections’.” 

’ The European troops in India always had a 
good time of it They were pampered and they 
almost did next to nothing. Thus Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Baker wrote in his letter dated 29th 
lebmary, 1832, to Mr. VUliers 

‘‘That in Bengal, except in time of wai* or on actual 
service, or for the political purpose of ovemwing the 
native army, they (tlie Eui’opoan troops) are entirely 
useless to the (Tovemmcnt for tlui ordinary duties of the 
countiy. Thej' perform no dutias tliat c‘4Ui be possibly 
avoided, or whidi involve any exposure to the climate. 
The Governor-Generars and the Commander-in-Chief’s 
guards ai*e solely furnished by the native j*egiments, 
Even in Fort William but half the main guaixi is supplied 
by His 3klaiesty’s regiments in garrison there, to funiish 
the comred .^entries, i, e,y in the shade of some building, 
veranda or gateway. Even the orderly to cany the 
adjutants’ orderly-book is a native soldier from Barrack- 
pore. On a march in Bengal, a regiment of His Majesty’s 
dragoons or infantry" must have a detachment of native 
infantry (geneiully a company under an English offi(or) 
.to perform most of their duties for them in camp.” 

The native troops had many grievances and 
were labouring under many disadvantages. But 
no one ever bestowed a thought to redress the 
former or remove the latter. It would be no 
•exaggeration to say that year after year their 
grievances and disabilities increased rather than in 
any way diminished. ‘ During the Burmese War, 
as more troops were needed for the front, one of 
the native infantry regiments stationed at Bamck- 
iK)re, namely, the 47th» was ordered lor the sendee. " 
Of course, the sepoys had to obey the orders* But 
it was the bounden duty of the authorities to see 
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ivhether it was ]vjssi))le for the sepoys to obey 
those orders. They should have attended to the 
eoniforts of the sepoys towards whom cold , 
and unsyni])athetic was tlioir attitude. But they 
did nothing of the sort. The native soldiers had to 
pay for theii’ transport whenever they were ordered 
to move Iroin one place to another." 

■* Thonituu's flislort} of JJntis'k, vol v, paji'C 105. lie 
writes: — 

‘'Til*' European does net carry even ids knapsack. 
The sepoy is n<^t excused from this burden, but in 
addition to (ndinary nect*.'>sarios, he must find means 
of eenvoyaucc for a set of utensiU for cookiiia', with 
which (N‘n li man is provided and tiieso addiHl to Ids 
(‘lothin^. .‘ippohxtments and .unninnition, wmifd constitute 
a. load wliicli the <*omparativejy <-lendor franu's of tiu? 
native tr(w»ps vrould be altoo^llcw unable to ]>ear tluoie.r]i- 
a len,Q:thened march, more especially if it were to be 
performovd, :xs most froiiuently happen, imdoi’ unlavour- 
ab!<‘, circumstance-:. Clarriaffo-eattle are, for this reason, 
of prime nei-essity for the movement of an army: but it is 
to bo obsei’ved lliat ^he rxpcfm of those, anhmls, runt 
thr<r rrrrrr^, sn for as rmpJoprd for the use <tf tho sepoys, 
hfh! aorotstomf^fJ to hr t/^fraid hp the sepoys thm^ 

srirrs. " 

Tint tlie sej>oy's knapsack wa.vS a. curse even in ilui 
year of ^’race ISoS, will be evident from what tsir Mark 
Cu))bou, K. c. a., Commissionei* for tho Goveriuneiil e[ 
dm tma’itovies of liis lliMums^ the 'Rajah ofMys'm^', \note 
in his letter diled tb^rirralo^’e, duly 21, 1,85^. to rehuud' 
Durand, He wide: — 

‘'Tire ure::ent inu.sb* t euonuU, thore]» ii vi-dd 
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But when the native infantry regiment was^ 
ordered from Barrackpore to proceed to the front,, 
it was impossible for it to secure any transport of 
any sort. The East India Company’s historiogra- 
pher, Mr. Thornton, is obliged to write: — 

“ In the instance under notice, however, no bullocks* 
could be provided none could be hired, and they could 
only be purchased at an extravagant price. An application 
for assistance from the commissariat department was 


be better if it were somewhat ligliter. But the sepoy does 
not complain of the weight of his present musket, his 
great grievance is his present knapsack ; relieve him of 
that and he will consider it as great a boon conferred 
upon him,*as if the Government had given him a 
considerable incimse of pay. When the knapsack was 
first introduced into the Madras army, it was a small and 
convenient pack ; the present knapsack or its like was 
introduced in 1817, and it is the curse of tbe native 
army. More men have been invalided and i)ensioned 
from the chest-foundering action of the knapsac;k than 
ever would have been from the oidinary risks of the 
service. The knapsack is looked upon as the bore of 
of the service, and were it to be removed altogether, it 
is certain that the sepoys of the whole army would 
greet the measure as a great boon, and the service 
would instantly become much more popular than it lias 
recently been and plenty of recruits would be found; 
why should not this be done at once?”— P. 106 of 
Peters connected with the Be-organixeUion of the Army 
in India, presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty, 1859. 
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made, but was answered by an intimation that the men 
muKt provide the required accomodation for themselves. ” 

Of course, this was impossible ; the Commanding 
Officer of the regiment, Colonel Cartwright, spent 
money from his private funds for the purchase 
of transport animals. At that moment, the 
Government also advanced money for the same 
purpose. But then it was too late. The disease 
had passed the stage of the application of any 
correct remedy. 

It was given out that the regiment would be 
transported by sea from Calcutta to Rangoon. The 
men in the regiment — all high-caste Hindus— had 
not enlisted for service in countries to which they 
could not march. It does not appear that any steps 
were taken to remove this impression (assuming it 
to have been a false one) from the minds of the 
sepoys. In the petition which they presented to 
the military autliorities, to which reference will be 
made presently, they stated this to be the ground 
of their complaint and grievance. 

The regiment was ordered to parade on the 
30th October, 1824, in marching order. The men 
appeared without their knapsacks. The explanation 
which they oflered was that their knapsacks were 
old and worn-out ones, not fit to be used. They 
stated their grievances, wliich were not unreason- 
able. They said they would not proceed to Ran- 
goon or anywhere by sea, as that was not in the 
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bond which they had A>ceco^'i« ; :iv<' if they wortj 
to be sent to the fronts th.ey .-’huuiJ no yiantnu 
extra allowances vv u»nd4^* ■ n n- t'ioy nalb^d it, 

which claim they based t’: * : *;• ics inst,, that 
iiicrea'^ed pay had been :yivHn y, nnd.^'lc-drivers 
and person> on^a:aged in siniii.i' s 'c^rnUy, 

that according to rtopurt, e\*nyinin 4 ua- very dear 
in the conntry to Avliicli they v.^re oi\h*red to 
proceed. 

No measui'es wer'‘ ad^.pled t - mnciliai ‘ them 
or to ieninv'{j their cause's or discmihMit. But the 
parade was dismissed and U\v commanding oiti^au’ 
sought the advice ot the general officer command- 
ing at Barrackpore, wiju proceeded to Calmitta to 
consult the then Comniandor-in-i*’hior. (romo'.d Sir 
Edward Paget. 

As the re’odl (>i the deliberations <.i 
higher authorities, two British infantry rcyiments, 
nix,, Rls Jlajesty's 1st Kovals and ITth, a corps <>[ 
artillery, and a troop of tne tioveruor-t General's 
body-guard were ])rought frvmi Calcutta itana<'i - 
pore, and tiie disaHectod logiment was </rdo:'od 
to ])arade on the 1st Novomi)ei\ uhen t)m men 
found themselves >mTOunded by tlie British 

They had forwardeil to tlu' Command(}r-in 
Chief a memorial stating tludr grievances. 
This document was written in the vernacular ami 
was translated, it seonrs lud quite orrectly, by tim 
Pei^ian interpreter. In it li^ey vr^ier - 
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'‘Tiin is Uiis :— The soiibahdar major and havildar 
major told liie sepoys, d^o., they were ft'oing to Rangoon, 
and wouM h‘'‘ oni! iirVed on hoard ship, and ho told all 
tlie seoo\,'^. tlial- wimn tin; Company Avent to war tliey 
onglit no. to slnink. After this the sonbahdar major and 
havildar mil j or '0!*^ foi‘ four men from oac*h company, 
and said, ‘hooso wiio Avear the (akec klmo ought not 
to east it otT. Tltis also they ought not to 
(led The >e.])oys .rjiliol. that they never could put 
tiieir feet on hoard ship, and that no person Av^ould for- 
feit his eas:e. Tor this reason all the sepoys swore by 
tliO (langcs Avater and loohfe, that tliey never would put 
their feel in a ship; and every gentleman knows that 
A\]ien a liiiuloo takes Chmges Avater and toolsce in his 
hand, ho will sanifiec his life. In this way the regiment, 
dc., pledged tliernseives. This which ivS w^ritten is our 
ropresi.nlation. And further, the soubalidai* and havildar 
beiore mentioned went to the commanding olhcer, 
Colon el CartAvright, and stated that the regiment Avas 
ready to march ; that all tlie sepoys had agreed (to 
mai-ch), Avhereas the sepoys loieAv nothing of thiscircums- 
1 am ‘c. Now, you arc master of our lives; Avhat you order 
Ave Avill do ; but Ave Avill not go on boai’d ship, nor aauU 
Avc march for that puiposc. Fomerly our name Avas 
good, ])ut it has hoav become bad; our Avish is, therefore, 
tliat our names 1)0 eliac-ed, and tliat every man may 
r(‘ 1 nrn to his home.’' 

It does not seem tliat this representation of the 
s(‘poys, couched in respectful language, Avas taken 
into serious consideration by the Comniander-in- 
Chief or his stafi*. Had kindness and a concilia- 
tory spirit been shown to them and they had also 
been assured tiuit they Avoiild not be required to 
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embark on board ship for Rangoon, in all 
probability they would have behaved as all 
good soldiers ought to do. But to treat the 
sepoys kindly was not the policy of the European 
militaiy officei's. By the order of the Coininander- 
iii-Chief, the sepoys were ruthlessly massacred 
on tlie moining of the 1st November. Kaye 
crates : — 

“A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no knowledge 
of the native army, and a bitter prejudice Jigalnst it, 
Sir Edwaid Paget was a man of the very metal to 
tread down insurrection with an iron iieol, regardless 
both of causes and of conse(iuenc‘es. * Some 

attempt was made at explanation— some attempt 
at conciliation, But it was feeble and ioeflW'lual; i)er- 
iiaps not understood. They were told, then, tliat tlioy 
must consent to march, or to ground their arms. Still 
not seeing the dgpger, for they were not told that the 
artillery guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners 
ready to fire*, they refused to ol:>ey the woixl ; and so 
the signal for slaughter was given. The guns oiicned upon 
them. The mutineers were soon in panu-. flight. Throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements, they made for the 
river. Some were shot do\yn ; some were drowned. There 
was no attempt at battle. None liad \mn contemplaled. 
The muskets with wliicli the ground was strewn were 
found to be unloaded.”*!* 


*‘lt is doubtful, indeed, whether they knew tluit the 
guns were in the rear of the European regiments.”— Kaye. 

t Kaye’s History of iU Sepoy War. VoL I (1870), pp, 
268-69. 
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Tliat this bloodshed, indulged in by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, could have been prevented, will 
be evident from what Kaye says on this subject : — 

“A few sentences of well-chosen, well-deUvefed Hin- 
-doostanoc, on that fatal November morning, might have 
brought the wsepoys back to reason and to loyalty. But 
tliey liad the benefit of neither wise counsel from witliin 
nor kindly exhortation from without. Deprived, by the 
reconstruction of the Army, of the officers whom they 
had long known and trusted, they were more than ever 
in need of external to bring them back to a right state 
of feeling. They wanted a General of Division, such as 
51alcx)lm or Ochteiiony, to xu-awaken their soldieidy 
instincts— their pride in their colours, their loyalty to 
their salt. But instead of such judicdous treatment as 
would liave shown them their own folly, as in a glass, 
the martinets of the Horse Guards, stem in their xmsym- 
pathising ignorance, their rutliless prejudices, had, in our 
own tenitories, at the vevy seat of Government, in the 
presence of no pressing danger, no other lessons to teach, 
no other remedies to apply, than those which were to be 
administered at the bayonet’s point and the cannon’s 
mouth,”* 

The demoralising effects of this massacre have^ 
been described by the same authority as follows : — 

“But this display of vigour, though it checked mutiny 
for the time, tended only to sow broadcast, the seeds of 
future insubordinations. It created a bad moral effect 
throughout the whole of the Bengal army. From bazaar 
to ba:^’ the news of tlie massacre ran with a speed 


* Ibid. pp. 270-271. 
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iilmost telegi-apbic. The ref;iments, Avliieli liacl already 
inaivhed to the frontier, were disciissiim- tjie evirtidingv 
wilh iiiingh^d diwSinay and disgust before the intelligence, 
sent by special expi-ess, had leat-lied the ears of the 
liritisli Tiiiefs. ‘Tliey are your own men, whom you 
iiave been destj*oying,’ said an old native officer; and he 
could not tiiist liimself to say 

The bruliil Comiiiaiider-iii-(*iiiei’ was not content 
with mowing dvjwii tlie s(o»oys by artilleiy" fire. 
He court-martialed the survivors, when many were 
lianged. The regiment was afterwards struck out 
of the Army List. 

Thus ended the disgraceful affair of the Barrack- 
pore massacre. Had justice been done, it was 
the Commander-in-(j]iief and members of bis stafi* 
who deserved to be hanged or blown from 
the mouths of cannon rather tlian the sepoys. But 
in this netlier vvprld of ours, justice is not always 
to be had, but might i.s right. 

This wanton massacre of the 8epoys forms a 
dark episode in the history of the Burmese War. 
Thei‘e have been many English writers who have 
not scrupled to add insult to injury by blackening 
the character of the sepoys. According to them 
the refusal of the sepoys to proceed to the front 
proceeded from fcai\ cowardice and other similar 
causes. Thus Metcalfe, who ought to have known 
better, wrote : — 

**Now what does this mutiny prof*^ed from ? Either 
~^rkU m 
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from fear of our enemy, or from disaffection to oui* 
Government . . . They (the sepoys) detest the eastern part 
of Benffai rnoi'e tJian the western; and the country beyond 
our frontier they believe to be inhabited by devils and 
ciinnibals ; tlie Burmans they abhor and dread as 
enchanters against whom the works of mere men ea,nnot 
prevail. What does all this amount to in brief but this— 
tliat we can not rely on our Native Army ? Whether it 
be fear of the enemy or disaffection toward us, they fail 
us in the hour of need. What are we to think of this, and 
what ai’e our prospects under such circumstances ? It 
is an awful thing to mow down our own troops with our 
own artillery, especially those troops on whose fidelity 
the existence of our empire depends.’"*^ 

But 3Ir. Herbert Spencer, when referring to the 
Barrackpoi’e )nassacre, wrote : — 

“Down to our own day continues the cunning despotism 
which uses native soldiers to maiiitam and extend native 
subjection— a df»spotism under which, not many yeai*s 
sinc‘e, a regiment of sepoys was delibemtely massacred, 
for refusing to march without pro|)cr clothing.” 


* Kaye’s SekcUons from tlie papers of Lord Mekalfe, 
p. 15b. 




CHAPTER LXIV 

The Termination of the Burmetiie War 

The war was verj" unpopular both in England 
and India. The Ooveniment was straining every 
nerve to come out of the war with as much glory 
and honour as possible. Money was spent on it 
like water. But failure on all directions .stared 
Government in the face. Success was not to be 
obtained by fighting alone. So recourse was had to 
Machiavellian principles. H. H. Wilson wuites : — 

‘‘Reports having reached Sir A. Campbell, that mu(‘h 
dissatisfaction liad been excited in tlie district of Dalla, 
by the oiders of the court for a general conscription, a 
force of four hundred men was embarked under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Kelly and despatched on the Stli of August, 
to take advantage of any opportunity that might otter of 
giving support to the discontented.'’ 

Comments on the above are not needed. It 
was by acting on Machiavellian principles that the 
English succeeded in dismembering some of the 
districts of the Burman Empire. The same author, 
who has been quoted above, writes : — 

“In the impossibility that existed of engaging in any 
active operations in the direction of Ava, it was judged 
advisable to employ part of the force in reducing some 
of the maritime provinces of the Burman kingdom* The 
district of Tenasserim, comprising the divisions of Tavoy 
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and Mengui, was that selected for attack, * * (A force) 
sailed from Rangoon on the 20th August and reached 
the moutli of the river leading to Tavoy, on the 1st 
September : * * A conspiracy among tlie gairison &cili- 
tated the capture of the place, the second in command 
making the Maiwoon and Ms family prisoners, delivered 
them to the British officer, and the town was occupied 
without opposition.’" 

Of course, even a child can understand tliat 
the conspiracy was incited by the British. The 
above-quoted author does not state the price that 
was paid to the second-in-command for this foul 
act of treachery. 

There is no need of narrating in detail the 
skirmishes and battles fought between the English 
and the Burmese in which, more often than 
not. the latter were beaten, not because they 
lacked in courage or even military stategy but 
because they wore no match for their antagonists 
in the exercise of the Machievellian art, which 
the English had carried to perfection. To add to 
the misfortunes of the Burmese, their able general 
Maha Bundoola, who had come from the Arakan 
frontier, on hearing of the capture of Rangoon, 
was killed on the 1st of April 1825, by the burst- 
ing of a shell while fighting the English from his 
fortified place of Doonabew. That he was a 
general of no mean order even his enemies are 
forced to admit. Major Snodgrass says of him : — 
“The management of a Burmese army for so long a 
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penod contending against tivm-y disadvantiigc to whuh 
a general could he subjected, eviiKvd no small deg!o<' oi 
talent, whilolthe position and defeuc<"s at Doiioohew, as 
a field work, would havi^ done (Todii to llm mo>t scitMiti- 
fic Engineer; . During the (lay> oi his prosi>crity, 
i^doola seldom exposed his pci-son : in the battles oi 
liangoon and Kokeeii. he was ncv^u’ under fire ; but lie 
did not hesitate, when circumstances re({uin'd it, to allow 
himself to be henmK'd in at Donoobew. wiicre, lie boldly 
declared he would i*onouer or die. ami till le* actually 
fell, set his men t!ic first example ol the < enrage lie 
re(|uired in 

Thf.^ English were desirous oi concluding ptface, 
because the war was iin])opular, and tlu^y had to 
pay a very lieavy penalty in the loss tiiat occurred 
to their force by the sickness and death of the men 
composing it The Burniesf^ wen? etiually desirous 
of peace, because the war was not of their own 
seekings and th(3y had already sidVered very heavily. 
The English by bribery and coiTU))tion and holding 
out other tamptations had succeeded in raising 
traitors in the Burnieso camp. They conspired 
with tiie Siamese and instigated them to create 
disturbances in the provinces contiguous to their 
borders. H. H. Wilson writes : — 

“Although they (the Siamese) had taken no pari in 
the war, they liad continued their military demonstrations. 
In December (1824), a letter was received by Captain 
Fenwick, at Martalmn, from the Jtonna Kon, annoimcing 


* Narraiirr of thv Burmeso War, pp, 176 —^7. 
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that was oh his march towards the Pej^u. frontier, 
witii a Siaincsc arniy. and had hfoved to Xumboori on 
las way. {1 Avas, ac(‘ordiiii4ly. arranged by Iho Comniis- 
sioiiei*s, tfiat Paptain Willuiuison should l>o attached to 
tile SiiiuK’se and a letter wa^ address(‘d to the ministers 
ol’ Si.iin, in ejK'Ofiragement of (ho disposition thus mani- 
fested;'^ 

Itoduced to sucli straits, it is no wonder that 
the Bunnese were anxious to conclude peace. But 
they (lid not make the first moAX^ for it. It was 
the English who did it. To quote the above- 
mentioned author: — 

“Altin'Ugii pivpared for the renewal of hostilities, the 
Fiiigiish tioiioial, being .-^orisiblo that it was not the wish 
Of tlu*- Uovei’nment ol Ijidia to urge thejn to extremities, 
aATiiled himself of an opportimily that oeeurrod at this 
period (after the d(uih (»f Bund(K)]a). to ai'foi'tl an opening 
to a ur'gotiati(m toi* p(‘aet‘. Amojigst the individuals of ail 
rank^>, who luid now flockofl to fh’ome, was a. (‘onfidential 
ser\<mt ol the priiict' of TharaAvadi, who made no secret 
of his iv'.iHoii lo the piinee, nor of tlio distress Avhieh 
the latter snllVred fiuni th“ ooenpatK)n*of his government 
l>y tlie English. A private letter was, aecordingly, 
addi’ossed to the pamc-e, tlnongh this cliHmu'i, by Sir A. 
(.himplK'll, staling tlie, disposition of the British Govern- 
ment to lenuinate tin^ war, Avhenever the (kmrt of Ava 
should bo inclined to uifer i“i‘par;uiou for tlie injuries 
wliieti had provoK<ni it. and to indemnify the British 
(Tovernmeni for the <'X[>ense. This attempt, however, Avas 
unavailing, and no answer was ivc*‘ived,'‘ ?• 


• jhhi p, 
t /W^/oP. 2A,u. 
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The English had instigated insurrections and 
created disorder in the Burmese Empire and so 
they thought they would succeed in forcing the 
Burmese monarch to accept the terns of peace 
dictated by them. H. H. Wilson writes: — 

“Various reports were current at that time, which 
rendered it probable that the overtm’e would be accept- 
able. Insurrections had taken place, it was asserted, in 
different parts of the Bui-man dominions, and a mmour 
of the deposition of the KinR seems to have found 
extensive currency. The reports tiuned out to be 
incorrect: but there was no doubt that the wai- was 
highly unpopular, and that the Lotoo, or Great Council of 
the State, was much divided.”* 

The principal conditions of peace proposed by 
the British were so humiliating that they were 
rejected by the Burmese. So once more hostilities 
were resumed ; but the Burmese, with their slender 
resources, were unable to caxTy on the war 
successfully with the English. They were desirous 
of peace and so’ were the English. The English 
had in their train one Burman priest, designated 
as the Raj-Gooroo. He was allowed to proceed to 
Ava, furnished with a private note from the 
British General, expressive of the readiness of the 
English to conclude peace with the Burmese King. 
The priest succeeded in inducing the Burmese 
Court to make overtures for peace. Hostilities 


* im p. 199. 
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were suspended, and deputies from l)oth parties 
met in conference on the afternoon of the 30tb 
December 1825. At this meeting, terms were 
stated and their discussion postponed till the next 
day. A third meeting took place on the 2nd 
January 1826. A ti'caty was drawn up the English 
copy of which was signed on the 2nd and the 
Burmese copy on the 3rd January, and an armistice 
was agreed upon till the 18th of January. But the 
treaty was not approved of by the Burmese King 
and so hostilities were again iresumed. The British 
force was on full march towards the capital of 
Ava, which also scored some victories on the route. 
The King and his ministers felt that they were in. 
the power of the British ; meanwhile they were 
also informed of the fall of Bhurtpore. It was 
these considerations which led the Burmese Court 
now to sue for peace. The treaty of peace was 
concluded at Yandaboo, a place within four days’ 
march of Ava. 

Thus ended a war which benefited the Cover-' 
nor-General more than anybody else. H. H. Wil- 
son writes that the war. 

“inflicted very severe penalties on both the bellige- 
rent parties : on the British, by a heavy pecuniary ex- 
penditure and awful loss of life ; and on the Burman 
Empire, by an equal sacrifice of men and money, and by 
the perpetual separation of some of its most highly va- 
lued dependencies. The expense of the military opera- 
tions had greatly exceeded all anticipation, and had been, 
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in vsoiue rcspecls, unnecessarily wasteful.^* ^ A large 
portion of the expenditure, however, arose out of inisin- 
fonnation witii j'cgard to the resources of the Bun nan 
kingdom, which, instead of being adeuuato to tlie support 
of the troops, proved to be vvliolb'' deficient 

Major Archer's remarks are so pertinent that 
they may he quoted here /// rjfir?^so a fitting 
oonclusioii to this cha])ter on the Burmese War. 

'‘At this mouicnt the Company is deeply in 
queiit upon the enornious, if not ])rofuse, expfTuUtuix* in 
as foolish and useless a war as was woe waged i^etweim 
a powerful and cdvilisc^d state and a harhai'ou^ and i rally 
conteiuptihle people. This grow out of sending a per>^ui 
to rule the destinies of India in every poini delii^ionl In 
the neecssary (lualiricaticms : one Avho pos^o-ised hut 
little experience in the arts of government, paith'uLiriy 

in one so foivign U) tliat of his native ('ouutiy 

"The Ava VvAr, eiit‘*r(*d upon in ail the liiiny of hur, 

was of course not guided hy judgment, eitlier in tiie 

plan of operalioiis or tlu‘ !u!ir«g lime foi* eomiiiea- 
cing tiicMu. . . . Tlie hisl(M'.v of this war is diverted of 
all lionourahl(‘ cluuarUu'istics, ... Death leapetl a phui- 
teous luu*^■esl a-i J»<ingoon ajid ii. Arracaji: u> 

whom he dnl not d*'al llte (iui.shiug ^^loke (caitinm' to 

hear the remains of a diseasi* widen itadies alj aUeinp.ts 
of sldli to ov('J’come. . . . 

'‘I'hid tlie iinrnic.se ('jiteivd over oiu’ iuind \o/tdiOidd 
have met tluMU on vantage ground, and iniVv^ au'cn Picm 
a hearty good drubbing 

(Tovrs uf Upp( r inoht i‘H'J iti yo/'/.v nf i/ff 
Mouuirt'hi^s, Vb)!. Jl. mi. 20b — dOD. 


IhvL p. 2b!. 



CHAPTER LXV 

The Reduction of Bharatpore 

The reduction of Bharatpore by Lord Comber- 
mere during the administration of Lord Amherst 
did not lead to any extension of the territory of 
British India, but it enhanced the prestige of the 
British Indian Government. Lord Lake had failed 
to reduce it. Metcalfe, in his paper on the 
bombardment of fortified places, transmitted to 
Lord Moira in Novomber, 1814, wrote : — 

“At Bharatpore, four assults and the greatest exertions 
of the imited armies of Bengal and Bombay wei'e in- 
effectual against a straggling and extensive walled town, 
situated on a plain, with a dry ditch, which the activity 
of the enemy converted into a wet one befoi’e the 
breach, and defended by men whom we used to call 
a rabble. 

“Our failure on that occupation may be attributed 
partly to the difficulties which opposed the attack, and 
partly to the firmness and activity of the defence, 
and partly to the presence of a large enemy’s army 
imder the walls which embarassed our operations, and 
partly to the want of confidence on the part of our 
troops after tlie first check.” 

Then he went on to mention the causes of 
.failure in detail. 

“The ©ommencement of our systematic failures may 
28 
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be dated from the unfortunate siege of Bharatpore, where 
a great portion of our military fame was buried. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“The real cause of our repeated failure seems to be, 
that our opponents now are better able to defend them- 
sdves against us than our opponents were formerly ; 
consequently that we have not the same superiority on 
these occasions that we formerly possessed, nor have our 
troops the same confidence. 

“The sight of a white face or a red coat is not 
sufficient now, on all oex^asions, as it once was. to make 
our adversaries flee in dismay, and abandon defences in 
which they have well-grounded confidence. 

“Either the gradual and imperceptible circulation of 
knowledge has given them a better mode of defence 
and greater resources ; or the charm which ensured us 
success is dissolved ; or from some other change of 
circumstances we are less invincible than we were; for 
certain it is, that there have been occasions on which 
the backwardness of our troops has been complained of 
and whatever may have been the immediate cause of 
their defeat, they have repeatedly turned their backs on 
the walls of foes who, in theoryi would be considered 
contemptible, and who to this day ai'e compared by 
some writers in England to a flock of sheep. 

“This is a subject which can not be taken too much 
into deep consideration. On our Imilitary ^superiority our 
power entirely depends. That superiority is lessened by 
every defeat. 

♦ * 

“Often has the fate of India depended on a single 
army ; often again may the fate of a great part of India 
depend on a single army ; and if ever, by any combi- 
nation of unfortunate [accidents, such scenes should be 
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exhibited in an army in the field, having the fate of our 
empire in great measure attached to it, as have occur- 
red more than once in storming parties, and even in 
considerable detachments, our power might receive a 
blow from which its recovery might be questionable.” 

The importance of the above extracts from 
Matcalfe’s paper will be understood when we come 
to describe the part played by him in the 
Bharatpore affairs of 1825. 

At the request of Lord Amherst, in the 
autumn of 1825, when Metcalfe was at the 
Presidency, on his way to Delhi, he drew up the 
paper on the general question of interference in 
the concerns of other states, especially Bharatpore 
and Ulwar. “The policy which he recommended,” 
writes Kay e, “was adopted by the Supreme 
Government; and the capture of Bhurtpore and 
the submission of Ulwar were the results.” 

He commenced his paper by saying: — 

“It is presumed to be universally acknowleged as a 
general principle, that we ought not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other slates; and the ^me is 
enjoined by the repeated orders of the Court of 
Directors. 

“But we are continually compelled to deviate from 
this rule, which is found untenable in practice ; and the 
deviation is generally sanctioned, and sometimes directed 
by the same authority. 

♦ * He 

. “ With respect, therefore, to all states over which 
oiu‘ supremacy extends, our duty requires that we should 
support the legitimate succession of the prince, while 
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policy seems to dictate that we should, as much as 
possible, abstain from any further interference in their 
affairs. 

s>: ♦ ♦ 

“Supposing the principles above stated to be coiToct, 
our duty with rc'gard to the succession at Bliarati}ore may 
be easily defined. 

“We are bound, not by any positive engagements to 
the Bliaratpore State, nor by any claim on her part, but by 
our duty as supreme guardians of general tranquility, 
law, and right, to maintain the legal succession of 
Rajah Bulwant Singh to the Raj of Bharatpore : and we 
cannot acknowledge any other pretender. 

* » * ♦ 

“A display and vigorous exercise of our power, if 
rendered necessary, would be likely to bring back men’s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone : and tlie capture 
of Bharatpore, if effected in a glorious manner, would 
do us more honour throughout India, by the removal of 
the hitherto unfaded impressions caused by our former 
Mlure, than any other event that can be conceived. ” * 

Although the English had no business to 
interfere in the affEurs of Bharatpur, yet, from 
interested motives, they did so. Intrigues were set 
on foot to gain their end and wipe out the 
disgrace of two former defeats. So when in 1825, 
the reigning prince died, the succession was dispu- 
ted by two cousins. The opportunity was seized by 
the British Indian Government to interefere in 

* Kaye’s Seketions from the papers of Lori Metealfs, 
pn. 122-131 
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the internal affairs of the state and so they went 
to war with it. Tho then Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Combermere, went in person to conduct the 
war. An army of 25,000 men with a large 
artillery invested the place on Decembei 10, 1825 
and it was not till the 18th January 1826, that 
the fortress was reduced.* 

It is said that there was a legend current in 


* A very good account of the storming of Bharatppre 
fort on the 18th January 1826 is given in Memoirs of 
Colonel Skinner (VoL II, pp. 174 et seq) In a footnote 
on p. 175, it is mentioned that it was on the suggestion 
of Colonel Skinner that the fort was mined. 

“When the breach was first reported practicable by 
the engineer officer, Lord Combermere asked Skinner, 
who was by, his opinion on the subject; to which he 
only replied that he was unwortliy to touch his 
excellency’s shoe, much more so to offer him advice. 
But his lordship, desirous of learning his opinion, repea- 
ted the question, and urged a reply. On which Skinner 
said that the breach was impracticable, and that, if 
attempted, the men would sink up to their armpits in 
the rubbish, and there would be a repetition of the former 
failures. Colonel—, then a subaltern in the engineers, said 
he differed, but would ascertain the fact, and gallantly 
rushed forward, crossed the ditch, and found that it was 
as Skinner had stated. He returned untouched by the 
fire, patted Skinner on the back, and said, “Old boy, you 
are right and I am wrong.’ Skinner then said they must 
just do as the Mahrattas used to do on similar occasions, 
and trust to mining. They did mine, and the event 
proved the soundness of his opinion.” 
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that state that the gods had built the fortress aud 
it would be captured only when an ‘alligator’’ 
came across the sea to besiege it. The name of 
tfes^i commander of the besieging army sounded 
something like ‘‘Kumbhii'”, which in some of the 
Indian vernaculars means an alligator. This worked 
upon the minds of the defenders of the fortress, 
they became depressed, lost heart and so the place 
feU. 

But it is not improbable that some of the 
beleagured army were bribed. This is to be in- 
ferred from the following 

“From the moment that Lord Combcrmoro arrived 
in the camp before Bliaiatpoor, or rather which iturround- 
ed that place, he was constantly in motion : rtsiting 
every part of a most extensive encampment, and superin- 
tending every operation from the commeiicoment to its 
final close. Not content with this, on the day of the 
assault, he actually headed one of the storming parties 
himself, and had an officer killed on each side of him on the 
breach. Such conduct in a commander, on ordinary 
occasions, would be deservedly censured as imnecessary 
and fooUiardy exposuiu Here, the character of our 
army, and safety of our East Indian possessions, perhaps 
even our very existence, depended on the success of 
the moment ; and the presence of the Commander-in- 
Chief almost supplied the absence » of two or thitee 
thousand Europeans. From the time of Lord Lake’s 
failure against this place, it had never ceased to be 
thrown in oiu: teeth by the Natives, in every part of the 
East ; and many a man, in conversing about our success- 
es, has silenced me in a moment, by saying. ’'AIL this 
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may be very true, but can you lake Bharatpoor ?” Even 
after it was taken, no Native would believe it was cap- 
tured by storm ; and to the last hour of my residence 
in India, they persisted in asserting that it was bought, 
not conquered.” Welsh’s Military Reminiscencesy Vol. 11. 
pp. 240—241. 

After the capture of Bharatpur, the atrocities, 
barbarities and cruelties perpetrated by British 
oflBcers and men on the hapless and helpless 
people of that town may be inferred from the 
following recorded by two officers in their works 
on travels in Northern India. 

Major Archer writes under date of 29th 
January, 1828 : 

“After dinner, some acting gentry, or rather buffoons, 
made their appearance, and caused us to laugh by their 
most ludicrous representation of the capture of Bharatpore, 
and our plundering it, with vivacity, as even to cut the 
hair off the heads of the people.” (Tours in Upper India^ 
p. 101). 

Captain Mundy, in his pen and pencil sketches 
of India tells the amusing story of a native 
pantomime in which the dramatis perso7iae were 
an English prize-agent and a Bharatpore peasant 

“The former wore an immense cock-hat and sword, 
the latter was stark naked with the exception of a scanty 
waist-cloth. The prize-agent stops him and demands his 
jewels and money. The half-starved wretch protests his 
poverty, and appeals to his own miserable appearance as 
the proof. The Englishman, upon this, makes him a 
furious speech, well garnished with.G-d-d-mns, seizes on 
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the trembling Bharatporean, and determined not to leave 
him without having extracted something from him, takes 
out a pair of scissors, cuts off his long shaggy lliair close 
to his skull, crams it into his pockets, and exit swearing.” 

The above needs no comments. 

To meet the expenses of the Burmese war and 
the Bharatpur campaign. Lord Amherst made the 
Indian princes, whether reigning or pensioners, 
advance him money to prosecute his ambitious 
military designs. 

So writes Mr. John Malcolm Ludlow in his 
British India, Vol. II, p. 65. 

“The time for openly plundering native princes was 
gone with Warren fia.sting6. One observes, however, 
at this time, the extreme prevalence of the practice of 
obtaining loans from them. At the end of 1825, the king 
of Oude lends £ 1,000,000 sterling; £500,000 for two years 
the next year. TheBaizaBaee, after Sindhia’s decease, lent 
£800,000. In the general loans which were centracted, 
we find smaller chiefs contributing their quota. The Rma 
of Nagpur £.50,000, the Raja of Benares £20,0001; even the 
unfortunate Bajee Rao, the ex-Peshwa, refunding a very 
considerable sum for the purpose out of the savings from 
his pension,” 
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Lord Amherst’s Visit to Delhi 


The Burmese war had made Lord Amherst 
very unpopular with the authorities in England. 
To retrieve his popularity, he declared war against 
Bharatpur. But not content with ’ the successful 
termination of that war, he made another bid for 
popularity by unnecessarily humiliating the posi- 
tion of the Moghul Emperor of Delhi. With this 
object in view, he proceeded to Delhi, arriving at 
that Imperial Capital on the 15th of February, 
1827. He had an interview with His Majesty on 
the 17th. The latter was seated on 

“the Takhi-i~7hoos, or Peacock Throne, and the 
Governor-General took his seat in a State Chair in front 
of it on the riRht, and sat at right angles to His 
Majesty, the Resident and other officers present as well 
as the chief personages of the Court, all standing.” 
P. 338 of Punjab Government Records, Delhi Residency 
and Agency, 1807-1857, (Vol. I.) 

Lord Amherst’s conduct was considered so 
derogatory to His Majesty that he despatched 
Baja Bam Mohan Boy to England. It is true that 
His Majesty consented to an interview to the 
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Oovernor-General, for as he explained to the 
Resident that 

“he had been influenced by an apprehension of conse- 
fluences, similar to those which had resulted from tlie 
objection which His Majesty had urged to a meeting 
with the Marquis of Hastings on the footing then pro- 
posed, attributing, as he expressly stated, to this cause 
the subsequent assumption by the Nawab Vizier of the 
title of King : that, in the hope of obviating these conse- 
quences. he had reluctantly acquiesced in the ceremonial 
established by Lord Amherst, but that, instead of rea- 
ping from that concession the benefit which he expected, 
advantage was afterwards taken of it to introduce an 
alteration of tlie ulkah, . . (Ibid, p. 359), 

A year afterwards, the then Commanderdn- 
Chief, LordCombermere, visited the Emperor, on the 
3rd February, 1828. Major Archer, who was his 
A. D. C., has recorded in his Tmirs in Upper 
India (p. 110) a description of that visit. Tlie 
€ommander-in-Chief and his staff paid homage to 
the Emperor and presented the usual nuxx^er, re- 
garding which wrote Major Archer that 

“It is known that by such means he is necessitated to 
eke out the scanty pittance allowed to him and his 
numerous family, servants, and dependants residing, in 
the fort. How are the mighty fallen!” 

In a shooqtia from His Majesty to the address 
of the Resident, received on the 26th November, 
1831, His Majesty said : — 

*T had invariably looked for relief from the Qevem- 
mOTit in every case through the medium of the Resident 
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in attendance at my Court and that I liad always conti- 
nued to make him the channel of communicating my 
grievances to the Government, but that no one had ever 
exerted himself, in any instance, in my cause. Providence 
at length favoured me with a visit from Lord Amherst, 
which I hailed with feelings of the fullest confidence 
and delight at the prospect which it afforded of securing 
to mo the fulfilment of the pledges that liad been given 
me and the realization of all my desires. I accordingly did 
everything in my power to please His Lordship, and 
showed him every kindness that I could possibly 
manifest, explaining at the same time the engagements 
of the British Government towards me and making a 
full disclosure of my wishes to him. His Lordship, 
however, evinced as little disposition as others to redeem 
those engagements or execute the provisions contained 
in the regulations of Government, and, not confining 
himself to this, he had recourse to the novel procedure 
of setting aside the ceremonials and forms of address 
(adab wu alkab) observed by his predecessors, thus 
lowering me even in respect of the style of corres- 
pondence adopted towards me,— a thing that I could 
have least expected. ” {Ibid, p. 347). 

The degradation of the Delhi Emperor did not 
produce any stir among the people of India. 
In a letter, dated the 20th of August, 1800, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley vrrote to Major (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Munro: — 

“ As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this 
country, I put them out ofithe question. They are the 
only philosophers about their governors that ever I met 
with— if indifference constitutes that character. 
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Peter Auber, in his Bise mid Pivgress of the 
British Power in India (Vol. II, p. 606), writes 
that Lord Amherst 

“ terminated the implied vassalage previously 
rendered, or was supposed to exist towards the royal 
family, by the British Government. The event created, 
very naturally, a strong sensation at the time, as it was 
the first instance of our openly and decidedly asserting 
the independence of the British power : it was generally 
stated that the crown of Hindustan had been tiansferred 
to the British nation. 

“The event is said to Imve been newTd wuth deep 
melancholy by the roj’al family and then* depandants. 
They felt, whatever privations they might have suffered 
from the Mahrattas, their title to the sovereignty of 
India had been invariably acknowledged. They were now, 
for the first time, divested of it. 

There was at that time in India no awakening 
of the national consciousness, no sentiment of 
patriotism, as that term is understood in the 
modem Christian countries of the West. Tliis 
made the rise of the Christian power possible 
in India. But after a century and more of the 
Christian British rule in India the awakening of 
the national consciousness of the people of India 
has taken placet ^ Is evident from the result 
following the so-called abdication of the throne by 
the ruler of the Nabha state in the Panjab, 

After the degradation of the Moghul Emperor, 
Lord Amherst contiutied his journey northword 
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to the Himalayas' and spent the summer at Simla, 
where he received a friendly mission from Eanjit 
Singh and also the intelligence of the rupture 
between Russia and Persia. After quitting Simla 
in the end of June, he returned to Calcutta, where 
he stayed till the close of March, 1828, when, 
placing the provisional government in the hands 
of Mr. W. B. Bayley, he embarked for his native 
country. 



CHAPTER LXVII 


Lord William Bentinck’s Administration 
( 1828 - 1835 ) 

Lord William Bentinck had served as Governor 
of Madras but was recalled after the outbreak of 
the Mutiny at Vellore. The disgrace was rankling 
in his breast, and so he applied for the post of 
Governor-General of India after the retirement of 
Lord Amherst. The course which he adopted was 
an unusual one. Gut it has been justified on the 
ground that 

‘He wished that the country which had been the scene 
of his undeserved humiliation, should also be the scene 
of his administrative triumphs. These considerations 
must be taken into full account, if we would form an 
accurate estimate of tlie motives which induced Lord 
William Bentinck to appear as a candidate for the 
office.”* 

Sir William Kaye, from whose article in the 
Calcutta Ret'iew the above extract has been made, 
mentions the special qualifications which Bentinck 
possessed for the Indian administration. He writes : 

‘When formerly Governor of Madras, he had devoted 
his active mind with great ardour to the study of Indian 


* Calcutta Review, Vol. I, p. 341 
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politics. He had nfede himself master of every subject 
connected with the internal .economy and working of the 
Government, He had sketched out many plans for the 
improvement of the administration. In his eagerness to 
carry those views into effect, and to prevent their being 
subverted by superior authority, he had, in one instance, 
adopted the extraordinary step of quitting his own 
presidency and proceeding to Calcutta.*** 

But no Indian having any sense of self-respect 
and not altogether wanting in patriotism, can praise 
Lord Bentinck for all the trouble he took for ma- 
king himself master of every subject connected with 
the working of the government, during the period 
of his governorship of Madras. True it is, that he 
perceived the benefits which Muhammadan rule 
, had conferred on the natives of this country and 
which the Anglo-Indian Government of that day 
from the very nature of its constitution was preclu- 
ded from doing. He wrote : 

“In many respects the Mahomedans surpassed our 
rule ; they settled in the countries which they conquered ; 
they intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; they 
admitted them to all privileges; the interests and sympathies 
of the conquerors and the conquered became identified. 
Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse of this, 
—cold, selfish and unfeeling,** 

It was easy for him to diagnose the disease and 
mention its symptoms. He knew the remedy also — 
the remedy which was calculated to cure the 


* im, p. 340. 
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disease. But he did not propose to ajiply the 
remedy. It was during his governorship of Madras 
that one of the members of his council there, by 
the name of Mr. William Thackeray, penned a 
minute from which the following extracts are made : 

‘It is very proper that in England, a good sliare of 
the produce of the earth should be appropriated to support 
certain families in affluence, to produce senators, sages, 

and heroes for the service and defence of the state, 

The leisure, independence, and high ideas, which the enjoy- 
ment of this rent affords, has enabled them to rmse Britain 
to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy it but 
in India, that haughty spirit, independence, and deep 
thought, which the possession of great wealth sometimes 
gives ought to be suppressed. They are directly adverse 

to our power and interest We do not want generals, 

statesmen, and legislators : we want industrious 
husbandmen.” 

Referring to the above, Mr. William Digby truly 
observes 

‘Mr. Thackeray was without excuse. Lord Willimn 
Bentinck, who of set purpose selected Mr. Thackeray 
as his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even 
more without excuse.” (Prosperom British India, 
p. 41 ). 

If we remember the above facts, we shall be 
able to understand Bentinck’s policy when he held 
tiie office of Governor-General of India. Of course, 
die was not popular with the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity of his day, because he disturbed the allowances 
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of the civil and military officers. He was denounc- 
ed by his Christian countrymen, because he touch- 
ed their pockets. It is on this account that the 
memory of Lord William Bentinck is held in exec- 
ration in the annals of Anglo-India. Even the paid 
historiographer of the East India Company, Mr. 
Thornton, had no good words to say of Lord William 
Bentinck. The reader is referred to his History of 
Britisl) India for the estimate he formed of his 
lordsliip.* So fair-minded a witer as the Honora- 
ble Mr. Frederick Shore wrote of Lord Bentinck : 

* “It remains only to state that he (Lord Bentinck) 
iinittcci India in IVLay, 1835, having held the office of 
(rovernor-General somewhat longer than the ordinary 
period ; but having done less for the interest of India and 
for his own reputation than any who had occupied his 
place since the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
witli the single exception of Sir George Bailow. His 
besetting weakness was vanity— the idol of his worship 
was popularity, and he sought to win its behests by an^ 
unrestrained sacrifice to what is called tlie ‘Spirit of the 
Age.” Economy was in fashion, and therefore Lord Will- 
iam Bentinck was an economist. It was a period when 
showy and noisy pretension was permitted in many in- 
stances to carry off tlie rewards and honors which were 
due only to deep and solid attainments, and Lord William 
Bentinck challenged praise for a system designed to work 
in accordance with the popular feeling— professing to 
foster merit, but, in tinith, calculated to foster only undue 

influence For all these acts, charity itself can assign 

no motive but a weak and inordinate appetite for tem- 
porary admiration.” Yol. Y, pp. 23i-36, 

^9 
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“But what has been the general result of Lord 
^yillialn s government ? ^Vllat has become of his detei- 
mination to do his best for the interests of the people 
over whom he has been placed *? Professions in abun- 
dance we liave had ; it luis been a governuieut of 
professions, wliich lias begun and ended in words. It 
may have been his intention to have fulfilled them ; l>nt 
he forgot to add the qualifying pix)viso, that his good 
intentions were never to interfere with the main principU" 
of the British Indian Government, profit to themselves 
and their masters at the expense of the people of India. 
♦ * The abominable system of purveyance and forced 
labour is still in full force. The commerce and manu- 
factures of the country^ are daily deteriorated l)y the 
vexatious system of iutemal duties which is still proscrccd 

— the people are neither happier nor richer than 

they were before—indeed, their impoverushment has been 
progressive— for while the ovils enumerated have continu- 
ed in full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been 
relaxed half a thread of the many hundreds of wliich it 

is composed; wliile the natives, the East Indians, 

and the English settlers, are found equally murmuring 
at the little wliich has been practically done to improve 
their condition.” (Notes on Indian Affairs. Vol. 11, pp. 
22B-224). 

But because he was unpopular with his own 
countrymen, it does not necessarily follow that he 
wanted to injure them. No, he was their tme 
friend and well-wisher. Every political and admini- 
strative measure that he carried out in India was 
for their benefit and calculated to do harm to the 
natives of the soil. 
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By Indian historians in general, Lord - William 
Bentinck is considered to have been a peace-loving 
Governor-General. It is true that he did not in- 
volve India in costly wars like those of which his 
predecessors like Wellesley, jllarquis of Hastings 
and Lord Amherst had been guilty. But then the 
finances of the country were in such a precarious 
condition when lie was appointed to the high post 
of Governor-General that he could not indulge in 
the luxury of any costly war. He liad to cany 
out reti’enchments and so he was obliged to touch 
the pockets of his own co-religionists and com- 
patriots, for which lie was so unpopular with them. 

However, there was one war during liis regime 
by which a large province was made to lose its in- 
dependence. Coorg was coveted by Anglo-Indians, 
because it appeared to them almost a paradise on 
earth. Says Mr. L. Bowring, who was for some 
years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, in 
his ‘'Eastern Experiences’" (pp. 223, 238) : — 

“Few pai’ts of India are more picturesque than tlie 
little hill province of Coorgt and nowhere can be found a 

more gallant and loyal race than its inhabitants 

In former days, when to a native mind, the merit of a 
territory was its inaccessibility, few States enjoyed such 
an iminiinity from invasion as Coorg, the only approaches 
to it being through dense tangled woods, or up the face 
of steep rnoiintains, clothed with forest trees, and cut up 
by stony water-courses.” 

It was to lift tlte purdah of and annex this 
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beautiful. land, that Lord William Bentinck made 
a war on its sovereign. The princes of Coorg were 
always friendly to the English. When the latter 
went to war with Tippoo, the help which they 
received from the then reigning prince of Coorg, 
made them conclude a treaty with Coorg in 1790 
witli tho following stipulations ; — 

”1. While the sun and moon endure, the faitli of die 
contracting parties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Tippoo and his allies arc to be treated as common 
enemies. The Rajah will do all in his power to assist 
the English to injure Tippoo. 

3. The Rajah will Immish, for fair payment, all the 
supplies his country affords, and have no connection 
with odier ‘topiwallahs.’ 

4. The Company guarantee the independence of Coorg,, 
and die maintenance of the Rajah’s interests in the case 
of a peace with Tippoo. 

5. An asylum and every hospitality is offered to the 
Rajah and his family at Tellichery until the establishment 
of peace. 

God, Sun, Moon and Barth be witnesses !”—77i6 
Calcutta Eeview, September 1856, p. 188. 

But as usual with the East India Company, 
their dealings with Coorg were not fair. It would 
seem that Bentinck was bent upon annexing Coorg 
because he knew its value to the colonisers of his 
race and creed when he was Governor of Madras. 
No trouble would have occurred, had the Coorg 
question been properly dealt with. The claims of 
the last Rajah of Coorg were not well founded.. 
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Eovd. Dr. Moegliug, in his history of Coorg, 
published in the Calcutta Bevieta for September, 
1856 (p. 196), wrote: — 

“The present ex-Rajah succeeded. He was acknow- 
ledged by the British Grovcmment without any difficulty, 
it appears. Devammaji’s claims, and the promises of the 
Supreme Government given to her father were overlooked. 
The resolution of the Marguis of Hastings, that the Coorg 
question should bo investigated when Virarajendra’s 
daughter would reach majority, seems to have been 
forgotten.^ 

The Raja was represented (mis-represented) to 
be an incarnation of the Devil, and it was said 
that ho delighted in murdei’ing in cold blood his 
relatives and subjects. Affairs reached the climax 
when the Raja’s sister Devammaji and her 
husband fearing assassination at the hands of the 
Raja sought protection of the Resident of Mysore. 
It docs not seem unreasonable that she fled to the 
Company’s territory, in order to draw the attention 
of the Company to her claims to the sovereignty 
of Coorg. It may be tliat she might have con- 
cocted all tlie stories of the cruelties of her 
brother in order to gain her own end. But the 
Resident and the Company not only took her and 
her husband under their protection, but they 
wanted to coerce the Raja. The Raja as an inde- 
pendent sovereign resented this interference. He 
was irritated beyond measure and it is alleged that 
he indulged in mad schemes. If he' did so, his 
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conduct was not unjustifiable. Perhaps, the 
authorities Avere seeking for a pretext to annihilate 
the sovereignty of Coorg and so provoked the 
Kaja to take those measures which were necessary 
to maintain his dignity and safety. 

This was just what the authorities w^ere long- 
ing for. War was declared against the Raja. An 
expedition under British officers was sent to his 
territory. The Raja never meant war and so it 
was not difficult for the British force to occupy his 
country. Even the Revd. Dr. ifoegling is forced 
to say that 

“the Rajah, incited partly by the hope that a 

reconciliation was yet possible, partly by the fear, that 
he might lose all, if matters went to extremities, sent 
orders prohibiting the Coorgs from encountering the 
troops of die Company. To this vacillation of the Rajah, 
the several divisions of the British expedition, then 
marcliing into Coorg, were more indebted for their success 
and even safety, than to the skill and talents of their 
commanders.” {Ibid, p. 199) 

The Raja submitted. He was dethroned and 
sent a captive to Benares. Had Bentinck been an 
honest man, here an opportunity presented itself 
to investigate the claims of fhe princess to the 
throne of Coorg. He did nothing of the sort, but 
on the contrary annexed tne province on the 
ostensible plea that the people of Coorg unani- 
mously desired to be placed under the protection 
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of the East Ind!a Company! We know the 

significance of this diplomatic declaration* 

The following Proclamation was issued to 

annihilate the national existence of Coorg : 

“Wiiereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants 
of Coor^;^ to be taken under the protection of the British 
Government, His Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General has been pleased to resolve, that the 
ten'itory heretofore governed by Yirarajendra Vodeyar 
shall be transferred to the Honorable Company. The 
inhabitants are liereby assured that they shall not again 
be subjected to native rule, that their civil and religious 


* Tliornton as an apologist for the annexation of Coorg 
writes 

“Tlie annexation of the conquered territory to the 
Biilish dominions is not, on the first view, so clearly 
justihable, but a very few words of explanation will shew 
that, in this instance also, the right course was taken. 
The Rajali was childless [this is not true, as one of the 
liaja’s daughters was married to an English gentleman] 
and lie had taken effectual measures to cut off all 
pretensions to the succession not derived from himself, 
Tlie vacant throne was without a claimant, and the power 
whicli had occupied tlie country was called upon to 
provide in some manner for the administration of the 
government. A stranger might have been placed on the 
musnud; but there was no reason for the* exercise of 
sucli self-denial on the part of the British Government, 
more especially as the people manifested a strong desire 
to become British subjects. The existence of such a 
desire removed every pretension for hesitation, * * 
(Yol. Y, pp. 214-215.) 
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usages will bo respected, and that tile greatest desire will 
invariably be sho'wn by tlie British Government to 
augment them security, comfort and happiness.” 

Mr. Bowriug writes : — 

“the province being one of the very few British 
possessions in India which has become such not by 
conquest, but by the free consent of the population. 
Perhaps owing to this fact, the governmoiit to which 
they announced their adhesion in 1834, has, not without 
good reason, shovoi them constant indulgence, and an 
exceptional deference towards their feelings and preju- 
dices. For instance, the slaughter of cattle in Coorg is 
and likely to remain, forbidden, so long as the people 
deprecate it, nor would it be prudent or just to ignore 
their feelings on the subject, in the face of a distinct 
promise given to them by Colonel Fraser at the time of 
annexation,” Loo. Cit p. 247. 

It is admitted that Coorg is not a conquered 
province. Its inhabitants are not then bondsmen 
of England. But do they enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of free citizens ? 

It was solemnly proclaimed tliat the civil usages 
of the inhabitants of Coorg would be respected. 
But this solemn proclamation was violated by the 
English when cash payment was demanded for 
land assessment. The Kevd. Dr. Moegling writes : 

“Under the Eajas, the assessment had been paid iii 
kind* The Collector ef Mangalore, now demanded cash 
payment : this was considered a grievance, as the farmers 
w^ere laid under tribute by the money changers,” 
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There was an insurrection which was put down 
with a hi^h hand. 

This was how the civil usages of the inhabitants 
of Coorg were respected! 

Lord Beiitinck should be held responsible for 
the ill-treatment that the Ex-Raja received at the 
hands of the E.L Company and to obtain redress 
for which he went personally to England. The 
wrongs of the Raja need not bo dilated on 
here. 

Coorg was annexed because it was considered 
fit for colonisatioji by Englisli settlers. The num- 
ber of Englishmen wlio have settled in Coor^ as 
coffee-planters is a very large one, as may be 
judged from the fact of its being the largest coffee 
producing province in India. According to the 
Agricultural Statistics for 1904-5, Coorg has an 
area of 48,142 acres of land under coffee cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Bowring wrote : 

“If the progress of enlightenment among the Coorgs 
has been slower than could be desired, their material 
progress has been remarkable. This is mainly oving to 
the extensive operations of the coffee-planters, who ** 
began to colonise the country, the splendid forests in 
which promised a rich reward to the enteiprising settler. 

“From the time when Europeans began to settle in 
the district to plant coffee, the forests, with which the 
country was covered, began to acc[uire a new value* But, 
at first any appUcant received permission to commence 
operations in woods not claimed by private individuals, 
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or regai'ded as sacred forests. Vei^^ little trouble was 
taken about securing proper grants, permission to 
cultivate coffee on payment of the Government excise 
being deemed sufficient” (Loc. Git. p. 260) 

The annexation of Coorg was immensely 
beneficial to every British officer who served in 
the expedition to that principality. By the 
distribution of the Coorg prize money, Sir P. 
Lindsay received one-sixteenth of the whole 
amount, and the other officers shared as follows : — 
Colonels Rs. 25,000 each 

Lieut-Colonels „ 15,000 „ 

Majors „ 10,000 „ 

Captains „ 5,000 „ 


Sub-altems „ 2,500 „ 

(Asiatic Journal, May 1836, p. 33). 

After this need one wonder why the inhabitants 
of Coorg uimiimoushj desired to place themselves 
under the protection of the English!"" 


* The deposed Raja of Coorg went (in 1852) to England 
to represent his case to th^ authorities there, and to 
obtain redi’ess, if possible, for the wrongs inflicted on 
him. He took with him liis only daughter, who was 
converted to Christianity and maiTied to an English 
gentleman there. It is needless to say that no heed was 
paid to his representations. Tliat laird of the Pen, Lord 
Dalhousie, insulted him. The Raja’s case was put before 
the British public in a pamphlet published in 1857 by 
John Bumpup, 158, Oxford Street, London, and written by 
an officer formerly in the seiwice of His Highness Veer 
Kajunder Waddeer, Rajah of Coorg. 
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Bentinck annexed Kachar under the doctrine 
of lapse — a doctrine which became so notorious 
during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie. 
The ruler of Kachar, Govinda Chandra by name, 
was assassinated in 1830 and had no male heir 
and so the “benevolent” Bentinck did not scruple 
to annex it. 

Shortly before his departure from India, 
Bentinck confiscated part of the possessions of the 
Raja of Jynteah on the ground of infraction of 
treaty ! 

It is true that excepting Coorg and Kachar 
no other province of India was annexed to the 
British dominion by Lord Bentinck. 

He had his eye on Mysore also. He did not, 
however, annex it, because he could not do so 
without offering the Nizam of Hyderabad at least 
half of it. So he deprived the Maharaja of all 
power, placing the administration in the hands of 
British officers. 

Lord William Bentinck had no right to deal 
with the Maharaja of Mysore in the manner in 
which he did so. The letter, dated September 7th, 
1831, he wrote to that unfortunate prince, depriv- 
ing him of all power to manage the affairs of his 
principality, did not allow him to answer the 
allegations contained in it or afford him an oppor- 
tunity to exculpate his conduct. 

Major Evans Bell, in his work on The Mysore 
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Reversio?i, has thoroughly exposec^ the falsehoods 
with which that letter abounds. Ho writes : — 

“The summary substitution of direct British manage- 
ment was a somewhat harsh remedy for any administra- 
tive abuses, when the Treaty gave us tlie power of 
dictating and enforcing the acceptance of such ‘ordinances’ 

as might have removed all cause of offence 

according to the strict letter of tlio Treaty (article lY), 
when it should be thought necessary to have recourse to 
this extreme measure, we had no right to attack the 
whole of Mysore, but only ‘such paii: or parts’ as should 
be required to render the funds ot the State ‘ciheient 
and available either in time of pea(*c or war.’... 

“The first attachment of the coimtry by Lord William 
Bentinck was not justified cither absolutely by the terms 
of the treaty or morally by any special urgency of out- 
raged humanity, or of danger to the tranquility of our 
cvTi adjacent iirovinces. ... The fact is that the subsidy 
had been always paid with the utmost punctuality, and 
that not a single instalment was due at the date of the 
•Oovernor-General’s letter”. 

“Thus the grounds alleged for the original attachment 
of the country are not only unsustainable by tlie terms 
of the Treate% but are found to be even more opposed to 
truth than Lord William Bentinck was ever made 
aware.” (Pp. 21-24), 

Bentinck should have shown some consideration 
for the case of the Raja and asked him for an 
explanation before depriving him of power in his 
{principality. He should not have acted on the 
advice of the then Governor of Madras, who was 
one Mr, Stephen Luslungton, whose early career 
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was not Tinknwon to the Goveraor-Gcneral. For it 
was during his Governorship of Madras in 1804 
tJiat young Stephen Lushington, who had come out 
as a writer to Madras in 1791, had to leave it 
under a cloud for embezzlement of public revenue. 
(See Major Evans Bell’s Memoirs of General John 
Briggs, pp. 151 et scq) 

His interference in the Jeypore affairs, upset- 
ting the arrangements of his predecessors, led to 
the belief that he contemplated the annexation of 
that State of Rajputana. It is stated in the Political 
History of Jeypore (p. 29), published in 1868 as 
one of the Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India, foreign department No. LXV, 
that 

“the appointment of Jootha Ram as minister was 

ascribed to a desire on the part of tlie British Govern- 
ment to annex the country, on account of the certain 
ensuing anarchy.” 

The tribute of the Raja of Jodhpore had fallen 
into arrear. An army had been assembled to over- 
awe that prince, who was also threatened with 
dethronement. The district of Sambhar and a share 
of the Sambhar salt lake were taken possession of 
as a security. 

Lord William Bentinck also detained as security 
the Jeypore share of the Sambhar salt lake and 
district. Referring to this, Ludlow writes, that 
this 
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“gave great offeace to both prince mi people. A jealousy 
of the English sprang up, and a few months after Lord 
WiUiam Bentinck’s departure (4th June, 183.5), an attack 
was made on the Eesident Major Alves, and his assistant, 
Mr. Blake, was killed.” (Vol. II, p. 95). 

The policy which his Lordship pursued in the 
Political or Foreign Department was such as paved 
the way to the annexation of the States of several 
independent or feudatory princes of Hindustan and 
bringing them under the direct administration of 
the East India Company. The manner in which 
he treated those princes was not calculated to make 
the relations between them and the English 
pleasant. 

Take the case of Oude. Lord Bentinck meddled 
unnecessarily with the internal politics of this 
Kingdom. His visit to Oude in 1831 did not 
forebode good for that Kingdom. In his report of 
11th July, 1831, ho wrote: — 

“I thought it right to declare to his Majesty before- 
hand, that the opinion I should offer to the homo 
authorities would be, that unless a decided reform in the 
administration should take place, there would be no 
remedy left except in the direct assumption of the 
management of the Oude territories by the iBritish 
Government” 

It is a well-known fact ^at this minute of Lord 
Bentinck strengthened the h^ds of Lord Dalhousie, 
And the* Directors of the -East India Company, who 
were bent upon annexing Oude. 
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The IQng of Ou&e was alarmed by the hostile 
attitude which Bentinck assumed towards him. He 
intended the dispatch of an embassy to England 
to represent his case to the authorities. But how 
this was frustrated by Bentinck is not so well 
known as it ought to be. A correspondent under 
the pseudonym of “Veritas” wrote to the Indian 
Emmine)' a^id Universal Review for April 1847 : 

“Some ten or twelve years ago, it was generally believed, 
and publicly spoken of in the Calcutta Journals, that 
the East India Company would depose the then reigning 
sovereign of Oudh, take his rich country and treasury, in 
which he had enormous wealth, to themselves, and pen- 
sion the king, as they had many other native princes of 
India whose possessions they coveted. The Idng, greatly 
alanned at the prospect of losing his kingdom, and , be- 
'CO)ning a pensioner of the East India Company, resolved 
on sending an embassy to England, in order to create a 
sympathy in the British people, and avert, if possible, 
the wrongs likely to be done him. 

“Having come to this resolution, his Majesty selected 
for the embassy Colonel du Bois, an intelligent, talented 
gentleman, who then held a post of honor in the king’s 
-service. A native gentleman, from the Court of Oudh, 
was also to accompany Colonel du Bois as joint repre- 
sentative of his Majesty while these matters were 

progressing, the supreme Oovemment of India became' 
alarmed at the probable results of the mission, .... deter- 
mined at once to frustrate the king’s intentions, and to 
ruin the embassy immediately. A plot was accordingly 
laid for this purpose, in which a lady, .... took an active 
part, and deprived it of all its power. Charges of cons- 
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piracy a^^ainst tlie East India Company’s Government 
were brought forward against Colonel dii Bois, as the 
embassy was on tiie eve of departure for England . . . 
Everything was carried on in secret against him, and 
before the matter was brought to a conclusion tlio ship 
sailed, and the embassy proceeded in 0])position to 
the Govennment, . The Goverament arbitrarily com- 
pelled the King of Oudh to dismiss his faith fnl servant. 
Colonel dll Bois, on tliese absurd charges, brought forward 
for the express purpose of frustrating the King’s inten- 
tions Colonel du Bois, though a\vare, previous to 

quitting India, that he was charged with conspiracy 
against the East India Company, yet conscious of his 
own innocence, never supposed tliat he would be injured 
by it. Wliat, then, must have been his liorror and asto- 
nishment, on receiving his dismissal, which had been 
wnmg from the King, his master, by the supreme Go- 
vernment of Bengal, and sent after him, in breathless 

haste, and without a moment’s delay On Colonel du 

Bois being dismissed from the embassy, they had noth- 
ing to fear from the native gentleman, w-ho Was left in a 
helpless condition, friendless, and in a strange country, 
wliere he knew not a word of the language, consequently 
not in a position to gain many in his favour ; and after 
suffering great anxiety of mind he . .. became depressed in 
spirits, ill in health, and ultimately died at Poonali, on 

his way back to his sovereign, at Lucknow Colonel 

du Bois, finding he could obtain no redress from the 
East India Company, eventually sent his wife Madame 
du Bois to Calcutta, to seek an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, and to implore him to redress his 
grievances ; but the Governor-General was inexorable, for 
he had himself concocted the plot, for the benefit of his 
masters. . . . After this piece of injustice from the East 
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India Company, Colonel du Bois retired to France, and 
would liave held a post of high honour in his native 
land ; but Lord William Bentick had returned from India, and 
was then in France, and in addition to the signal service 
lie had done him with the King of Oudh, now prevented 
the King of the French from conferring this post of 
lionour on him, by representing that Colonel du Bois had 
entered into a conspiracy against the East India Com- 
pany's Government, though he knew at the same time 
that it was one of the foulest plots ever concocted to ruin 
the character of an honourable man, and to prevent the 

course of justice ” The Indian Examiner and 

Universal Review, April, 1847, pp. 178-187. 

In this connection must also be mentioned the 
attitude of Jjord Bentinck to the embassy of the 
King of Delhi to England. The celebrated Hindu 
reformer, Kam Mohun Roy, was selected by the 
King to represent his grievances to the authorities 
in England. As Kam Mohun Roy was his 
ambassador, the title of Raja was confen’ed on him 
to exalt his dignity. Lord Bentinck was muchj 
enraged at the proceedings of the King, To mark 
his displeasure with the conduct of His Majesty — 
whose vassal the East India Company, of which he 
was the representative, was, he did not see the 
King when he passed by Delhi/ This act of 

* Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the bearer of a letter from 
His Majesty, the King of Delhi, to the King of England, 
in which it was stated 

“Even in the communication above staled insult, in 
point of form, was added to injustice: All the Govemor- 

30 
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positive discourtesy, if not^ disloyalty, of Lord 
Beutinck must have rankled in the breast of the 
King and of his relatives and loyal subjects and 
was probably one of the contributing causes of the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857. 


G-enerals who have preceded Lord Amherst in the 
Government of the British territories in India have 
thought it no degradation to themselves to address me 
or my august Father in the style that custom has accor- 
ded to Royalty. liOrd Amherst, however, thought 
proper to reduce me, in the form of communication, to 
the footing of an equal, and thereby to rob me even of 
the cheap gratification of the usual ceremonials of 
address, so as to humble me, as far as possible, in the 
eyes of all ranks of people.” 

The King’s deputation of Raja Ram Mohun Roy to 
England greatly enraged the Governor-General, who 
directed his Secretary, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, to write to 
Mr. B. Martin, Resident at Dellii, on 20th November, 
1831 to 

“call upon His Majesty for a distinct declaration 
whether Ram Mohun Roy is authorized to act as His 
Majesty’s agent to present the letter from His Majesty 
from which the above passage is cited, and to advocate 
the appeal prosecuted therein against the forms of inter- 
course established.” 

The King did not see his way to disavow Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy and so the Resident was directed to inform 
His Majesty that 

“Under the distinct avowal made by the King that 
Ram Mohun Roy is now his agent in England for 
prosecuting an appeal, among other points, against the 
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Perhaps the fac! is not so well known as it 
deserves to be that Lord Bentinck was the author 
of a plot which had for its object the extinction of 
the Maratha Principality of Gwalior. Writes Mr. 
John Hopo, a former Superintending Surgeon of 
Scindia’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of 
Gwalior, in his brochure “The House of Scindia, a 
Sketch,” published in 1863 by Messrs Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts and Green : — 

“But if these dangers surrounded him [jMaharaja 
Junlm Scindca] in his capital, he was threatened ^vith no 
less danger from the Council of Calcutta. Secret deliber- 
ations were there being hold, with a view to discover 
what profit could be made out of the troubles of this 

weak but most faithful young prince A demi- 

official letter was Avritten to the Resident by the Chief 
Secretary of the Foreign Department, desiring him to 
learn, at a private interview, by way of a feeler, if the 
Maharajah, encircled as ho was by serious troubles— 

footing on which the forms of intercourse and of corres- 
pondence between His Majesty and the Governor- 
General were placed by His Lordship’s predecessor, the 
Earl Amherst, it seems to His Lordship to be impossible 
that any intercourse on that footing can be renewed, 
which His Majesty has in .his letter to the King of 
England characterized as degrading and insulting,” 

For all particulars, see Records of the Delhi Residency 
*md Agency, (Lahore 1911,) Chapter XI, Failure of Nego- 
tiations for a meeting between the Governor-General 
(Lord William Bentinck) and His Majesty the King of 
T)ellii in 1831. 
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troubles mainly cmmd by o«r g(yvernmeni--^o\M, like to 
resign : assigning over the country to tlie British 
Government and receiving a handsome pension, which 
would be paid out of his own revenues. Tliere can be 
very little doubt that this demi-official document was of 
the genus mystic, and tliat no copy of if can now be 
found among the arcliivcs pertaining to India. Mr. 
Cavendish, than whom no Englishman ever attained a 
greater ascendancy over the minds of the natives with 
whom he had concern, declined to make such a sugges- 
tion. and his answer threw a damp upon the hopes of the 
annexationists , . . . . The Government officials w^ere of 
coui'se extremely angry. The press, almost entii'oly 
supported by the civil and military servif^es which are 
immensely benefited by annexation, was veiy abusive. 
Presently another demi-official letter arrived ; this time 
from the Deputy Secretary of tlie Foreign Department— a 
'mystic'^ one we may be quite sure— strongly expostula- 
ting with Mr. Cavendish upon his proceedings, and 
concluding with this significant remark; ‘You have thus 
allowed a favourable chance to escape of connecting the 
Agra to the Bombay Presidency.’ Of course the Resident’s 
doom was fixed, though not just then declared. A few 
months afterwards, the Governor-General gi’atifted his 
feelings of resentment by removing Mr. Cavendish to 
another native court 

“Lest it should be thought by any one . . . .tliat in this 
little sketch of his (Lord William Bentmek’s) foreign 
policy, we have given even the slightest touch of colour- 
ing, we will relate, by way of illustration, an amusing 
anecdote, which is kno\tn to three or four persons now 
living, and which sufficiently confirms our statement that, 
in respect of the rights of native states, his lordship* 
entirely overlooked the tenth commandment. It happened 
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that Major Sutherland Vas selected to fill the office vacated 

by Mr. Cavendisli He therefore waited on the 

Governor-General in Calcutta, to learn wliat the policy 
was to be at Gwalior ; was it to be intervention or non- 
inteiTention ? Lord Bentiiick, whose disposition, like tliat 
of Lord Palmerston, loved a joke, quickly replied: ‘Look 
here, Major,’ and his lordship threw back liis head, opened 
wide his • mouth, and placed his thumb and finger 
together like a boy about to swallow a sugar-plum. Then 
turning to the astonished Major he said: ‘If the Gwalior 
State tvill fall down your tliroat, you are not to shut your 
mouth, as M)\ Cavandisli did, but swallow it: tliat is mu 

policy To ‘the Itraditionary old Indians,’ the objects 

•of so inu(‘li scorn in these days, tliis doctrine smacks of 
petty larceny. Imagine a magistrate of Bow Street to say 
to some smart-looking man, with a cloak Iianging on his 
arm for a purpose, Ton’t prowl about the iheatres at 
niglit, picking pockets, for that is larceny ; but if you see 
a person drop his purse, keep it; a traditionary old beak 
would caU this potty larceny, but I tell you it is all 
right ! ’ In a moral point of view, we think the two cases 
exactly parallel.” 

It seems that Lord Bentinck was also scheming 
to absorb and annex other principalities of Cenkal 
India. In 1835, there was a disputed succession 
to the throne of Jhansi. There were four claimants. 
Lord Bentinck’s decision is described by the 
Secretary to Government as follows : — 

‘‘On this occasion the lawful heir by blood, descended 
•of the body of Sheo Ram Bhow, was recognised as 
successor to the Raj, to the disallowance of a boy alleged 
to have been adopted, or nominated as successor by the 
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late Rajah the day before his death, who if adopted 
would have been unquestionably the heir to any propertj' 
of his adoptive hither to the exclusion of the uncle, 
and this was done without eiKiuiiw into tlie fact of 
adoption or nomination as though it was an immaterial 
di’cr, distance.”* 

Lord Bentinck had no right to interfere in the 
affain: of this principality by upsetting tlie 
adoption of the successor to the throne made by its 
late mler. His object seems to have been to create 
confusion and distractions in that state and then 
to annex it on the ostensible plea that it could 
not manage its own affaire ! In recognising 
Raghunath Eao, the deceased Raja's uncle, it was 
said : 

'■ It being presumed that he is able to establish his 
authority, and that his succession will be acknowledged 
by disinterested parties at Jhansi ”t 

This action of Bentinck in upsetting and not 
recognising the adoption of tiie successor to the 
throne of Jhansi made by its late Raja served as 
a precedent to Lord Dalhousie in annexing that 
state in 1853. 

' Again, in 1834, Lord Bentinck declined to 
interfere in favor of Mulhar Rao Holkar’s adopted 
son at Indore. He instructed the British Resident 
at Indore not to be present at the installation, 

* Jhansi Blue book, p. 18. 

t Jhansi Blue Book, n. 17 . 
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or to confer the khiMnt of honor upon the young 
Eajah. The Secretary to Government wrote to the 
Resident at Indore : — 

‘'There would appear to be three individuals whos® 
pretensions to tlie sovereignty might be alleged with 
some colour of right, ....Ills Lordship in Council is not 
prepared to pronounce upon the relative superiority of 
these claims. The decision may fairly be loft to the 
voi('e of the country, and our duty will bo to maintain 
whatever arrangement may appear to he unequivocally 
consonant to the general wish.” 

Regarding this action of Lord Bentinck, Sir 
Gooi’ge Clerk, the then Governor ef Bombay, 
said that, 

“the inconsistency, caprice, and mutability of our 
opinions regarding all great principles, is tlie bane of 
our supremacy in India.” 

The Afghanistan imbroglio and disasters of 
1S39-1S42, the subsequent unjustifiable wars in 
Sind and Punjab and also the annexation of those 
two provinces, were in no small measure due to 
the paid; which Lord Bentinck played in the 
scheme which was eupliemist^’oally called the navi- 
gation of the Indus* T!:o real author of this 


* It was Moorcroft who first suggested the navigation 
of the Indus. Captain Cimningham, in his History of the 
Sikhs (first edition, p. 205), -writes:— 

“The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the 
use which might be made of the Indus as a channel of 
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scheme was Sir John Mvalviiolm. Its genesis 
was the “Memoranda on the North-Western Fron- 
tier of British India, and on the importance of tlie 
River Indus, as connected with its defence, drav/n 
up by desire of Sir John Malcolm.” This docu- 
ment was considered by the authorities of tlic 
East India Company, as well as by Lord Bentinck. 
Some extracts from this State document, which 
was pregnant with such momentous consequences, 
are given below: 

“Should ever an enemy appear on our N.-W. Frontier, 
the possession of Sindo will become a point of the ut- 
most importance to British interests in India, ns com- 
manding the navigation of the Indus : a position, in case 


British commerce, and tlio sciiemo of narigating tluU rivor 
and its tributaries was eagerly adopted Iw the Indian 
Government, and by the advocates of nuiterial utilitarian- 
ism. One object of sending King Willia^n’s presents for 
Runjeot Singh Ijy water, was to as«.‘ertain, as if im- 
designedly, the trading value of the classiail stream, and 
the result of Lieutenant Burnes’ obseiTations convinced 
Lord William Bentinck of its superiority over the Gauges. 
There seemed also, in his Lordship’s opinion, good 
reason to believe that the Great Western Valley iiad 
at one time been as populous as that of the East, and it 
was thought that the judicious exercise of the para- 
mount influence of the British Govemmont, might remove 
tiiose political obstacles which had banished comnierce 
from the rivers of Alexander. It was therefore resolved, 
in the cuiTeut language of the day, to open tli*» Indus to 
the navigation of the world.” 
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of such ail event occiirincr, of vital consequence to the 
defence of the country. A perfectly unrestricted com- 
numicatioii on this river, can never ho expected to he 

conceded ns by ihe Court of Hydrabad The ])osse3sion 

of HydraV)ad may consequently become the obiect of the 
British Government— that effected, it is i)resiimed, that 
very efficient measures might be taken to secure tiie 
free passage of tlie Indus. The execution would not 
appear to present any serious difficulties— the routes 
upon Hydrabad (as will be shewn) are very !)racticable ; 
the fortifications of tliat Capital arc insigniticant ; “Tlie 
Seik” is the only foreign adjacent iiowei — from the 
organization of his Government, the disposibility of his 
force, and las iiolitical discrimination, whose jealousy of 
our eiicroachmont wo need fear or propitiate; and the 
disjointed texture of the Scindian Force and GovernmeDt, 
while it prevented union in those who opposed us, would 
afford us ample means of coercing any refractorj" chiefs, 
and of converting many into grateful allies, by substi- 
tuting a liberal and beneficent rule, for the grinding 
tyranny of the Ameers.” 

Of course, the annexation of Sind was plainly 
hinted at in the above document. 

Lord Eentiuck played the part of Machiavelli 
in the Kavigatiou of the Indus Affair. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as a member of tlie Council of Lord 
Beiitinck raised his voice of protest against this 
measure. 

In a minute dated October 1830, Metcalfe con- 
demned the contemplated Survey of the Indus. 
Ke wrote : 

‘'The scheme of surveying the Indus, under the pre- 
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tence of sending a present to Bajlth Runjeet Singh,, 
seems to me higlily objectionable. 

“It is a trick, in my opinion, unworthy of our Go- 
vernment, wliich cannot fail when detected, as most 
probably it will be, to excite the jealousy and indignation 
Of the powers on w’hom we play it. 

“ It is just such a trick as wc are often Mscly 
suspected and accused of by the native powers of India, 
and this confirmation of their su.«jpicions, generally 
unjust, will do us more injuiy by fiirnisliing the groimd 
of merited reproach, than miy advantage to be gained by 
tlie measure can compensate . . , 

“It must be remembered that tlie suiTcy of the Indus 
or any paid of tJie Sind coimtry may give us the power 
to injure that State, may even assist us in conquering 
it, and in the course of events is as likely to be tinned 
to use for that purpose as for any other. The rulers of 
Sind, tlierefore, have tlie same right to be jealous of our 
surveys of their river and llieii* territories tliat any power 
of Europe has to protect its foi'iicsscs from the inspection 
of foreign engineers. 

'' It is biated in a late despatch from tlie Secret 
Committee that we must not permit the rulers of Sind 
to obstruct onr measures; in other words, that we are 
to go to war with them to compeU submission to our 
vishes. With deference I should remark that such an 
assumption does not seem to be warranted by the law 
of nations But the assumption is an exemplification 
of what I have often observed in our conduct towards 
the Native States, and what appears to me the greatest 
blot in the character of our Indian policy, although I am 
not aware that it has attmeted any general notice in 
England. However much we may profess moderation and 
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non-interference wheif we have no particular interest of 
oiu' own concerned, the moment we discover any object 
of pursuit we become impatient and over-bearing, insist 
on what we require, and cannot brook denial or hesitation. 
We disregai’d the rights of others, and think only of 
our own convenience. Submission or war is the alterna- 
tive which the oilier party has to choose. 

“Thus at the present time, because we liave taken 
alarm at the supposed designs of Russia, it would seem 
that we are to compel intermediate States to enter into 
our views or submit to our projects, although they 
cannot comprehend them, and instead of enteitaining any 
apprehension of Russian designs, are more apprehensive 
of our own, our character fo]' encroachment being 
worse than that of the Russians, bectause the States 
concerned have a moi'e proximate sense of it from the 
result which they see in actual operation among the 
realms of India . . . 

“ Among other uncertainties of tliis gi’cat question, is 
that of what our own conduct ought to be when tlio 
expected crisis shall anse. Whether wc should nmet 
the enemy half-way and fight the battle in foreign 
countries— wliether wc should defend the passage of the 
Indus and make our stand there, or await the foe on 
our own frontier, and force on liim all tlic labor, and 
loss, and risk of coming the whole distance before we 
attack him— must depend so much on the disposition of 
intennediate coimtries, and other circumstances of tlie 
time tliat it seems utterly vain to determine even our 
own course at this remote distance from the event . . . 

‘Tf, therefore, I were asked what is best to be done 
with a view to a Russian invasion, I should say that 
it is best to do nothing until time shall show us what 
we ouglit to do, because there is nothing that we can 
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do in our present blind state that, would be of any 
certain benefit on tlie approach of that event..,. 

“The only thing certain is, that we ought not 
to want only to offend intermediate States by acts 
calculated to arouse hostile feelings against us, but ought 
rather to cultivate a friendly disposition.... 

“No nilers have ever shown their jealousy of us more 
decidedly tlian. the Ameers of Sind, which feeling we are 
about to stimulate afresh by an act which will justify 
its past existence, and perpetuate its continuance. 

"If the information wanted is indispensable, and cannot 
be obtained by fair and open means, it ought, I conceive, 
to be sought by the usual mode of sending unacknow- 
ledged emissaries, and not by a deceitful application for 
a passage under the fictitious presence of one purpose 
when the real object is another, which we know would 
uot be sanctioned.”* 

In a minute dated June 2, 1833, Metcalfe 
wrote 

“It docs not appear to me that the establishment of 
a Biitisii agent at Caubul is requisite or desirable in any 
point of Anew. 

“The professed object of the proposal is tho improve- 
ment of commerce, I believe that commerce will take 
care of itself best without our direct interference in the 
form of a Commercial Agency ; and, if we sought to 
remove existing obstacles, our efforts would be more 
needed elsewhere than at Caubul, where the trade Avith 
India already receives every possible encouragement. 

“A commercial agent would unavoidably become, 


* Kaye’s Seleciiom from the Writings of Loi*d Met-- 
calfe, pp. 211--217. 
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from the time of his* creation, a political a^ent. To the 
extension of our political relations beyond the Indus 
there appears to me to be great objections. From such a 
C'Our^e I should expect the probable occurrence of em- 
barassments and wars, expensive and unprofitable at the 
least, without any 0 (iuivalent benefit, if not ruinous and 
destructive. 

“Tlie appointment of an ag’cnt at Caubul would of itself 
almost amount to an interference in the political affairs of 
Afghanistan 

“As a commercial measure, I consider the one proposed 
1o be imnecessary ; as a political one, undesirable; and 
and therefore, on the whole objectionable.”*^ 

Kaye writes that 

“The smwey of the Indus and the Commercial Agency 
at Caubul wore the prolegomena, so to speaJe, of the great 
epic of the Afghan Wai'; and Metcalfe, in his coiTcspon- 
dence both with Lord William Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland, argued and protested, with equal sagacity and 
earnestness, against measures which could hardly fail to 
entangle us in such a manner with the I Trans-Indian 
States as eventually to evolve a gi^eat and calamitous war. 
He left India at a most imfortunate conjuncture. His 
services were never so much needed as at the time of his 
dcparture.”t 

Metcalfe wrote : 

“We could not long exist in a state of adequate pre- 


* P. 218i Kaye’s Selections from the writings of Lord 
Matcalfe, 


t Ibid, p. 219. 
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paration, as we should be utterly mined by the ex- 
pense.’”^ 

The navigation of the Indus was ostensibly under- 
taken for the purpose of presenting a coach and 
horses to Maharaja Runjeet Singh. Writes 
Prinsep : 

“It was resolved to make the transmission of this 
present, a means of obtaining information in regard to 
the Indus, and the facilities, or the contraiY, it might 

offer to navigation The dray horses were accordingly 

sent out to Bombay, and the Supreme G-ovemment instruc- 
ted Sir Jolm Malcolm, the Governor of that presidency, 
to take measures to have them forwarded under cliarge 
of an intelligent and prudent officer, in boats up the 
Indus. Some demur was anticipated on the part of the 
rulers of Sindh to allowing them passage through the 
Delta and lower part of the river ; but it was assumed 
that the governing Mirs, situated as they were relatively 
to Runjeet Singh on the one Imnd, and the British 
Government on the other, would not readily incur the 
risk of offending both powers, by refusing a passage 
altogether, if it were insisted upon,” (Origin of the 
Siklx Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Maliaraja 
Runjeet Singh, Chapter X.) 

But Lord Bentinck had his designs on the pro- 
vinces of the Punjab and Sind and so he paid no 
heed to the warning voice of Metcalfe.f 

* IMd, p, 199. 

t The main and great aim of Government, is declared 
to be to open the Indus. Was the Indus ever closed or, 
farther closed than by its dangerous entrances and shallow 
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It was because he had^his eye on Sind, that he 
stood in the way of Maharaja Rnnjeet Singh’s 
attempt in adding that province to his dominions. 
The treaty which was concluded witli Runjeet 


depth of water ? Another ol^jcct was to open the 
countries on and beyond the Indus to commerce Wore 
they also ever closed? No sivdi tliiin?: they r^arried on 
an active, and increasing trade vdth India and afforded 
markets for immense quantities of British manufactured 
goods. The Govern uicnts of India and of England, as 
well as tlie public at large, wore never amused and 
deceived by a greater fallacy than that of opening the 
Indus, as I’egardcd commercial oluects. The results of 
the policy concealed under this pretext have been the 
introduction of troops into the countries on and beyond 
the river, and of some half a dozen steamers on the stream 
itself, employed for warlike objects, not for those of 
trade. There is, besides, great absurdity in commercial 
treaties with the states of Central xlsia, simply because 
there is no occasion for them. From ancient and pres- 
cribed usage, moderate and fixed duties are leaded ; trade 
is perfectly free ; no goods are prohibited ; and the more 
•extensive the commerce carried on the greater advantage 
to the State, Where, then, the benefit of commercial 
tcaties ?” Manson’s Travels, Vol. Ill, p. 432. 

How Bentinck threatened the Amirs of Sind with the 
loss of their independence if they would not allow the 
navigation of the Indus by the British ships, has 
been thus related by M. Victor Jacquemont in one of 
liis letters, dated December 15th, 1831, to one M. Prosper 
Mariinee of Paris 

“The Ameers of Sind have been independent ever 
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Singh by the Govemrawit of India in 1809 ex- 
pressly stipulated that that sovereign was not to be 
hampered in his operations on any country beyond 
the Sutlej. So Lord Bentinck violated the Treaty 
when he forbade Runjeet Singh from acquiring 
Sind.* 

The meeting at Roopur, in the latter end of 1831, 
of Bentinck with Runjeet Singh, was a covert 
attempt to spy out tlie military strength of Runjeet 
Singh. 


since the dissolution of the Afghan Empire. For these 
tY^enty years past, Runjeet Singh lias been coveting their 
country, and would long ago have seized it, had he not 
dreaded the displeasure of the British. The Ameers have 
just been informed tliat if they do not afford every 
facility and protection to the commercial and military- 
navigation of the British on the Indus, they will be left 
to Runjeet Singh’s tender mercy. They have hastened to 
reply that they are the submissive slaves of the old lady 
of London, and that it will be their pleasure as well as 
duty to establish dockyards on tlic banks of their river 
for the British steam-vessels.” (P. 221, Vol. II of M. 
Jacquemont’s Letters from India). 

* Captain Cunningham, in the seventlr chapter of his 
History of the Sikhs, lias dwelt at great length (m this 
subject. One of the causes which provoked the Sikh War 
was the fact that the English to possess Sind themselves 
had, during the Govemor-Generalsliip of Lord Bentinck, 
made use of every stratagem, artifice and excuse to pre- 
vent Runjeet Singh from acquiring, or extending his 
power over, Sind. 
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Eegarding this meeting, the celebrated French 
traveller, Victor Jacquemont, in one of his letters 
to his brother, wrote : — 

“It is not merely a magnificent embassy that the 
British Government now talk of sending to Eunjeet Sing; 
the Governor-General desires to liave a personal inteiview 
with the Maharaja. My friend Wade is ]‘eturned to Lahore, 
to negotiate the etiquette at the meeting of the two stars 
of the East. They are counting steps and half steps and 
regulating beforehand the insignificant sentences which 
they are to exchange, &c. This is a veiy grave affair ; and 
I do not think Wade will manage it well The high 
contracting parties, as they say, have irreconcilable or 
incompatible pretensions, which form the subject of 
parley at the present time. What Lord William wants 
■with Runjeet Sing, I am unable to guess,~"to frighten 
him, perliaps and show him how easy it would be to 
tinnihilato him. The Colonel of one of the two regiments 
of English cavalry in the Calcutta Presidency writes to 
me from Simla that he has been appointed to command, 
not the escort, but the army, which is to accompany 
the Governor-General to his interview with Runjeet, if it 
take place ; or the embassy to Lahore, in the reverse 
case.” 

(JacquemonPs Letters from India, London, 1834, 
YoLII,p. 111). 

According to Mr. John Malcolm Ludlow (British 
India, Vol. II, p. 97): — 

“At this interview was decided the question of the sub- 
sequent invasion of Afghanistan by Shah Sooja* a British 
pensioner at Loodiana, who, in January 1833, with a few 
hundred followers, set out for the invasion of Afghanistan, 

31 
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as it appeared by a treaty concluded two months later, 
with the countenance of Ranjit Sing. His followers soon 
swelled to 30,000 ; he defeated the Ameers of Scinde, and 
moved on towards Candahar, but was in turn defeated 
by Dost Mahommed, and had eventually to return a 
fugitive to Loodiana (1834). It is only in connexion with 
subsequent events that the expedition has some 
importance.” 

Runjeet Singh threw all precautions away 
and did not hesitate to meet Lord Bentinck at 
Roopur. On a previous occasion, wlien he had 
sent presents to Lord Amherst at Simla, the 
British Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, who 
passed the warm season at Simla in 1828, desired 
to procure an invitation in person to Lahore, but 
then Runjeet Singh evaded compliance with this? 
wish.* But the Sikh sovereign, addicted to hard 
drink and debauchery, was losing his strong com- 
mon sense, for which he was noted, and being easily 
seduced by the present received from Bentinck,. 
unhesitatingly acceded to the latter’s wish and met 
him with all the pageantry of the East at Roopur.f 

It is said that Bentinck was not very favoura- 
bly impressed with that Sikh sovereign and hence 
the contemptuous manner with which he treated 


* Prinsep’s Runjeet Singh 9th Chapter, 
t There is a very good account of the meeting at 
Roopur in MemoirB of Cohnel Skinner (Vol. II, pp. 206‘ 
et $eq,) 
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him, and the conspiracy was laid during Bentinck’s 
regime to subvert the Sikh Raj. Of this con- 
spiracy, we read in the evidence of Captain 
Macan before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the affairs of the East India 
Company on 22nd, March, 1832: — 

“1446. An idea has been broached that great addi- 
tional security would result to our Eastern empire from 
the extension of our frontier to the Indus ; is tliat a 
subject you have considered?— Yes, 1 have frequently 
considered it. 

“1447. What is the result of your opinion ?— I have 
lieard many military men say that the Indus was our 
natural boundary in India; but it has been proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the Indus is 
little or no obstruction to a well-organised invading army, 
and if we are to have a defensible boundary on that 
side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we 
should push our posts into the hills, fastnesses and 
passes which are beyond that river ; but 1 hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab ^which is the country between 
the Indus and the Sutlej, upon which latter river our 
frontier posts are now stationed) would be highly 
impolitic and unjust. We already possess more territory 
than we seem capable of governing well. The chief 
of that state has been on amic^able terms with us since 
the treaty made with him in 1808, the cause of that 
treaty was an attempt on his part to conq.iier the 
Seik Chiefs east of the Sutlej, and the purport of it 
(which has been faithfully observed by both parties 
since tliat period) was that he should not interfere east 
of that river, nor we to the west of it. The consequence 
has been, that he has gradually extended his conquests 
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over the whole of Cashmere, Slooltan, and latterly * 
Peshawar ; liis territory is extensive, populous and 
fertile, his army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best 
native army in India, with the exception of the British. 
Again, it would be impolitic to extend our frontier in 
that quai’ter, as it would bring us in direct collision 
with the Afghans, one of the bravest, most bigoted, and 
fanatical of all the Mahomedaii tribes, Now, it is well 
known that tlie Seiks are neither ]\Iahomedans nor 
Hindoos, but admit converts of both, though their 
religion has infinitely more of the Hindoo in it than the 
Mahomedan; they are therefore a powerful barrier 
between us and those fanatical tribes, with whom if we 
were to come in collision, it would unquestionably have 
a dangerous influence on the religious proiudices of our 
Mahomedan subjects and troops.” 

Of this conspiracy we road in Baron HugePs 
Travels (p. 334) : — 

“Several articles had appeared of late in the news- 
papers of Hindustan and of Calcutta, which went to 
show that the English must of necessity soon march 
to the Indus, and make that river the Western boundary 
of British India, and I fancied that Runjeet Singh had 
thought a good deal of these articles.” 

Lord Bentinck did nothing to allay the alarm 
into which Bunjeet Singh was thrown by all 
these writings in the Calcutta papers, which were 
of course all inspired by the Governor-General or 
his subordinates in office. It was the policy of 
the Company of which Bentinck was the represen- 
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tative not to make any alliance -with Riinjeet Singh, 
for Baron Hugel wrote 

“A treaty offensive and defensive A\dth tlie British 
Government, ha^^nff a fmarantee for the integrity of his 
possessions, was the only thing that could ensure the 
dominion of Banjit Singh. But this •would have preven- 
ted England from taking immediate advantage of any 
sudden occurrence which might fall out.” (.P. 409.) 

Such was the foreign policy tlien of Lord 
l/entinck. He annexed Coorg and Kachar ; he 
interfered needlessly with the affairs of the king- 
dom of Oudh and his Minute on Oudh was made 
use of by those who favored the extinction of 
that kingdom. He unnecessarily humiliated and 
insulted the king of Delhi. He tried his best to 
exterminate the independent existence of the 
Maratha State of Gwalior. He approved of and 
countenanced, for he made no protest against, the 
navigation of the Indus, which laid the foundation 
of all the troubles in Afghanistan, Punjab and 
Sind. 

In the face of the above-mentioned facts, it is 
nothing less than travesty of truth to say that Lord 
Bentinck was a peace-loving, honest and straight- 
forward man in his dealings with the native 
powers of Hindoostan. 

In addition to his post of Governor-General, 
Lord WiUiam Bentinck was also Gommander-in- 
Chief in India. The Meerut Universal Magaxim 
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for 1835, in reviewing his career in the latter 
capacity, wrote as follows : — 

‘'A more unfit person for a Commander-in-Chief than 
Lord Wilham Bentiiick it would have been difficult for 
any Ministry to pitch upon, nor does it reflect credit 
upon the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, or his 
Majesty’s Govemmenl, that for the sake of effecting a 
saving of some six or seven thousand pounds a year, 
the welfare and discipline of an AiTuy,.. .should have been 
risked, or their interests sacrificed 

‘The first acts of Lord William Bentinck on assum- 
ing the command of the Army wore taken with a view 
to reflect disgrace on the rule of his predecessor, and in 
pursuance of this system ail descriptions of complaints 
were not only received but fostered at headquarters, 
squabbles long set at rest wore carefully inked from then’ 
ashes'—nourished into representation, enquiries and courts 
martial, and the curious observer will find, that a large 
majority of the causes submitted to the decision of the 
militaiy tribunals, were manufactured out of disputes 

that occurred in the time of Sir Edward Barnes His 

Lordship loved to live in an atmosphere of complaints, 
and so long as he received a due quantity, considered 
that the Army must be progressing to a state of improve- 
ment 

“With a man so singularly lauded for benevolence and 
humanity as Lord William Bentinck was, it is extraordi- 
nary how many acts we find that would lead the casual 
observer to a belief, that his Lordship was swayed by a 
selfish disregard of every one but himself or liis immediate 
parasites 

“Lord William is very fond of Rupees— Lord Williaiu 
loved the Rupees,” 
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In the administration of domestic affairs Lord 
Bentinck did little to promote the interests of the 
natives of India. Indeed some of his measures 
were best calculated to make the natives miserable 
and keep them in subjection. Before his time, the 
executive and judicial functions were not combined 
in the same individual. But he combined them. 
That this measure has been a great curse to the 
people of Hindustan is evident from the fact that 
the Indian National Congress from its very birth 
has been praying for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions — a request which that 
astute Irish Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, pronounced to 
be “a counsel of perfection.” 

The meeting at Koopur made Kunjeet Singh 
disgusted with the English Government. Jacque- 
mont wrote to his friend, M. Victor De Tracy of Paris, 
from Delhi, on January llth, 1832 : — 

“There is a coolness between Rimjeot Sing and ns— I 
mean the Government. The British wish to occupy the 
Lower Indus, and push their trade in that direction. 
They will unquestionably be obliged lo establish military 
posts on the banks, in order to protect it. Hence tire ill 
temper of Runjeet, who cannot resist and is forced to 
suffer what he cannot prevent” 

“That which he allowed me last year out of complhnent 
to the Governor-General, he would no doubt refuse me 
now.” (Ibid, p. 255). 

Lord William Bentinck resumed rent-free lands. 
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Wrote the Meerut JJniverml Magazine (VoL I, 
p. 12):- 

“By an old regulation of Govcnnncnt, no person hold- 
ing lakhiraj or rent-free lands, could be deprived of 
them, until a proper judicial investigation had been 
instituted on his claim, and a fatal decree pasft by the 
Supreme Court. Soon after Lord William Bentinck’s 
avrival in India, this regulation was repealed, and the 
Collector Avas authorised to dispossess the holder of such 
tax-free lands, by his own authority, without reference 
to any judicial inquiry, if the Collector should be of 
opinion after such inquiry as might satisfy himself, that 
the title of the proprietor was invalid. It is therein 
enacted (Sec. I. Art. 1) tliat ‘siu^h decision of the Collector 
shall liave the force and effect of a decree,’ also that ‘it 
shall not be necessary for him to transmit liis proceedings 
to the Board of Eevenue,’ but that ‘the party dispossess- 
ed might appeal, and by Art. 3 w^hethcr an appeal be 
filed or not, ‘that it shall and may be lawful,’ for the 
Collector immediately to carry into effect his decision by 
attaching and assessing the lands.’ 

“Only imagine, an Englisli Collector of taxes, summon- 
ing the head of the Portland family to produce his title 
to the estates he now holds, and ‘satisfying himself that 
the title is invalid’, proceeds ‘immediately to carry into 
effect his decision, by attaching and assessing the lands,’^ 

Yet such an act has Lord William Bentinck 

perpetrated on the natives of India, on a people he 
declares to be oppressed and degraded, showing through- 
out, a cunning and hypocrisy, at which his countiymen 
must blush. The regulation was public, the suspension 
of the regulation was public ; but the last orders for 
carrying the original regulation into effect secret Thus, 
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by a measure more arbitrary than any that can be found 
in the History of the darkest agCvS of our own coimtr>\ 
have famihes, that were in comparative afilucnc^e, been 
hurled into the depths of .poverty, hundreds and 
thousands, who considered themselves beyond the reach 
of advei’sity, cast upon the world ft) seek their bread. 

“This is what Lord William Bcnlinck has done for 
India.” 

Bentinck did not want the existence of an 
Indian aristocracy. Therefore he favoured the 
resumption of estates whose owners died without 
male issue. It was with reference to this that 
Sir John Malcolm, on the eve of his retirement 
from the office of Governor of Bombay, wrote in 
liis farewell Minute of 30th November, 1830 

“I have endeavoured through file (and shall as long as 
I am employed) to mitigate what I deem the evil effects 
produced by a cold and inflexible policy, vdiicli, substi- 
tuting in all cases attention to piiiicii)]cs for consideratirn 
of persons, runs counter to the fcr^lings and usages of 
natives. I know the change must take place ; but I desire 
it should be gradual, and I cannot convince myself that 
either our financial or political interest will be promoted 
by the adoption of measures that consign to early extino 
tion the family of the jagheci’dar of Vinclioor, or that of 
a man of rank and chiaracter like Balia Saliib Rastia, or 
RajaJi Bahadoor, and several others belonging to that 
class, whose estates it is the opinion of the Might honour’^ 
able the Governor* General in Council should be resumed 

I ffiiDk it is to be regretted these chiefs 

were ever placed in possession of estates not intended to 
be conferred on their heirs, according to the laws and 
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usages, of thoir tribes ; or when this was done, that it 
M'as not specifically stated in their grants that no 
coUateial succession or adoption would in any case l>e 
admitted, and a resolution taken never to deviate from 
the rule laid down.”’^ 

His groat aim in the administration of India 
was to anglicise and denationalise the natives of 
India. Ho did not conceal it ; because he came to 
believe that the anglieisation of India would be of 
material advantage to England. With tliis object, 
among others, in view, he tried his best to introduce 
English as the court language in India. {Vitle 
passages quoted from blue books in The Modern 
Review for February, 1910, pp. 177-179,) 

Knowing the views and opinions of Bentinck, 
Macaulay also did not liesitate to side with the 
Anglicists and wrote that minute which made 
English the medium of instruction in India. That 
minute considerably retax’ded the growth of the 
vernaculars of India. 

In my History of Edtwation in Imlia tmder the 
rule of the East India Company (pp. 83 et seq), 
I have stated that Lord William Bentinck of set 
purpose selected Macaulay to decide the very 
important controversy between the occidentalists 
and orientalists. That brilliant English essayist^s 


Vol. YI--Political or Foreign Minutes of Evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1832. (The italics 
are ours). 
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Minute on Edutatiou is a counterpart of Mr. 
William Thackeray’s Minute, from whicli an extract 
has already been given before. Both the minutes 
were penned with the object of “suppressing deep 
thought” amongst Indians and were most probably 
inspired by Lord William Ben thick. 

In the chapter on the Mutiny at Vellore 
exti’acts have been given from the Eevd. Mr. 
Sydney Smith’s article in the Edinhuryh Review 
for 1807 to show the encouragement afforded by 
Bentinck to Christian Missionarie.s to convert the 
heathens of India. The inti’oduction of Englislv 
education in this country was conceived with the 
same object in view. Macaulay looked upon it as 
a step tliat would lead to the conversion of Indians 
to Christianity. Thus in 18,36, Macaulay wrote to 
his father : 

■‘It is my (inn belief that if om' plans of education are 
followed up there will not be a single idolater among the 
respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence.” 

Commenting on the above, the Indian Daily 
News for March 30, 1909 wrote : — 

“Lord Macaulay’s triumph... was really the triumph 
of a deliberate intention to undermine the religious and 
social life of India...... how behind his splendid phrases, 

there lay quite a different view.” 

Bentinck was thwarted from accomp lishing his 
purpose in Madras by the outbreak at Vellore and 
his subsequent recall As Governor-General, he 
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tried to carry into execution His long-cherished 
intention and so appointed Macaulay, the youngei^ 
of his councillors and without any personal ex- 
perience of Indian life, to preside over the 
committee of Anglicists and orientalists. 

Lord Bontinck did all that lay in his power to 
give impetus to the settlement and colonization in 
India of his co-religionists and compatriots. The 
free resort of his countrymen to India would lead, 
he thought, to the Anglicisation of the natives,, 
which would be advantageous to England. 

He is considered to be a great philanthropist, 
because he passed that act which pi'evented the 
immolation of widows known as Suttee, Of course, 
it was the right thing to do. But the ground liad 
been paved as it were for him by the writings of 
Baja Ram Mohiin Roy. If the credit is mainly 
due to anybody for the abolition of Suttee, it is to 
Ram Mohun Ray.* Bentinck w^as obliged to him,, 
for it was not Bentinck but Ram Mohuu Roy who 
was the object of obloquy and the target for 
ridicule and attack of tlie Hindus ; for they knew 


* Lieutenant A. White, a eonleniporary of Ham 
Mohun Roy, writes in his “Considerations on the State of 
British India,” pp. Ou-Cl : 

“This enlightened Hindoo Ram Mohun 1ms rendered a 
signal seiwicc to his countrymen in exposing the cruelty 
and injustice of the practice which condemns a widow to 
sacrihee herself on die fimeral pile of her husband ; 
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that witliout the^ powerful aid of Ram Mohun, 
Bentinck wopld not and could not have ventured 
to enact the abolition of Suttee. But such was the 
sense of gratitude possessed by Bentinck that he 
put obstacles in the way of Ram Jlohun Roy’s 
proceeding to England as ambassador of the King 
<of Delhi and did not recognise the title of Raja 
which the Moghul King had honoured him with. 

It is said that Bentinck was a friend of the 
natives, because he recognised their claims to 
more e.vtensive employment in the service of the 
State and for the posts of Deputy Collectors created 
during his regime. It was not from any philanthro- 
pic considerations that the natives were more 
widely employed. It was h lancial necessity which 
obliged the authorities to resort to native agency ; 
— the same necessity which led to tlie cuitailment 
•of the batta of the civil and military officers and 
which made Bentinck so unpopular with his 
•countrymen in India. 

By right, all the appointments in the public 
services of India belong to the natives, because 
they are the children of the soil and also the 
taxpayers. Even if Bentinck employed them 
more extensively, we do not see any reason why 
he should be thanked or considered a philanthro- 
pist for merely meting out a little justice to them.* 


* Prof. H. H. Wilson, in his continuation of Mill’s 
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It should be remembered that Bentinck was no 
advocate of high education in India. /This will be 
gathered from the following from the Minute of- 
tSir Chailes Metcalfe, dated the Ibth May, 1835 

“His Lordship (Bontinck), how’evei\ sees fuither 
danger in the spi*ead of knowledge and the opemtions 
of the Press. I do not, for my own part, anticipate 
danger as a certain consequence from these eanscs.” 

Kegai’ding the credit given to Lord Bentinck 
for the liberty of the press, the Meerut Universal 
Magaxine (VoL 1, 112) wrote: 

“There ai*e men, peihaps. who may tell ns tliat the 
Indian commimity should be thankful for the mis* 
called liberty allowed during the nile of Lord William 
Bentinck. If any such can be found, shame on them, 


History of British India in a footnote in Book 111, 
Chapter VI, wiites : 

“Regulation V., 183L The credit of this enactment 
has sometimes been given exclusively to Lord W. 
Bentinck ; but this is an injustice. That his l^ordship 
unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealously 
(iairied into piBctice the employment of respectable na- 
tives in the administration of public affairs, is imdoubted- 
ly true ; but the justice and necessity of tlie measure 
had been fully recognised, both in India and England, 
long before Lord W. Bentinck’s appointment ; and the 
provisions of the Regulation here cited were based, as 
mentioned in the Rwilation, upon the suggestions and 
orders of the Court of Directors, prior to the arrival in 
India of the actual Governor-General.” 
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for spaniel like, the^ would lick the hand tliat chastised. 
Lord William Bentinck dared not to attack the press ! 

“Had he raiSed liis finder against the Indian Press, he 
would have been hooted by liis constituents on his return 
to England ! His expectations from tlie party with 
which he is allied, (together with his political reputation, 
small as it is,) were greater than those of a pension 
from the East India Company ! ! ! For these reasons he 
dared not ; had he not dreaded an exposure in England,, 
his Lordship would not have hesitated for an instant in 
the course to be pursued. But times were changed since 
his Loidship governed the Madras Presidency, and let 
the reader contrast the conduct of Lord William Bentinck, 
iu refusing pennission to Sir William Gwillim to publish 
liis address to a jury, an address written by a Judge, 
an address spoken by that Judge when presiding on the 
judgment seat of the highest tribunal, witli the same 
Lord William’s false pretensions to popular esteem, lield 
forth while in Bengal. 

“ ‘It is necessary in my opinion, for the public safety, 
that the press in India should be kept under the most 
rigid control It matters not from wliat pen the dange- 
rous matter may issue, the higher the authority the 
greater the mischief.’ (Lord William Bentinck at Madras.) 

“This is the language of the man, who ‘knew no 
subject which the press might not freely discuss,’ this 
is the man who for seven years induced the Indian 
European community to believe that they were enjoying 
freedom of discussion ; the man who duped them with 
the shadow for the substance ; yet the man, who in the 
words of Sir James Mackintosh, well knew ‘that to in- 
form the public of the conduct of those who administer 
public affairs, requires courage and conscious security* 
If it is not done boldly, it cannot be done effectually ; 
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and it is not from Tmters tremblinar'tmder the up-lifted 
scourge, ttat vre are to hope for a proper discharge of 
the duty.’ ” 

The Governor-General’s view regarding the 
acceleration of communications between England 
and India was that by this “the natives of India 
in person would be enabled to bring their com- 
plaints and grievances before the authorities and 
the country,”.,... and by which “disinterested 
travellers would have it in their power to report 
to their country at home the nature aud circum- 
stances of this distant portion of the Empire.” 
The result, he trusted, would be “to rouse the 
shameful apathy and indifference of Great Britain 
to the concerns of India.” (Ludlow's British, Indin, 
Tol. n, pp. 98-99). 

But there is a difference between wliat Bcn- 
tinck professed and what ho practised. Had he 
been sincere in the view expres.sed above he 
would have treated Ram Mohun Roy’s mission to 
England on behalf of the Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi, or, that of the King of Oude, quite different- 
ly from what he did. 

That Bentinok’s seven years’ rule from 1828- 
1835 was op the whole beneficial to the natives of 
the country is a myth. His foreign policy was 
aggressive and his domestic policy was destruc- 
tive of the best interests of thq children of the soil. 






